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III say so. 


wap | HIS Chesterfieldcigarette does more 
_ than please the taste. It gives smok- 
‘ers a new kind of cigarette enjoy- 
ment, the one thing they’ve always 

wished for in a cigarette. 
Chesterfields let you know you’re smoking 
—thcy go straight to your smoke-spot—-they 


satisfy. 

It’s because of the blend—an exactly pro- 
portioned blend of the finest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos. And the formula for this 
blend is the manufacturer’s secret. It cannot 
be copied—or even closely imitated. 


Today—ask your dealer for “those ciga- 


rettes that satisfy.” 
Leggatte Meyers Tobacco Cr: 


NOTE—Chesterfield’s moisture- 
proof package keeps them firm 
and fresh, whatever the weather. 


: Xen esterfield 
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Mit Ty 
You Need a 
Dependable Hunting Lamp 


Next to gun and grub, it is the most important item of equipment 
for your hunting trip. 
Yet it is one of the things most often overlooked. Hunting the ’possum, 
coon and other nocturnal animals, spearing and night fishing and gigging 
frogs, are all fine sports when you are equipped with a 


Justrite Hunters Headlight 


(Burns 10 Hours on One Charge) 


\\ 
.” 


Uy 





No. 44— Complete — $4.50 (Cap not included) 


No. 234 Canvas Cap with metal Fibre Shield 

No. 236 Corduroy Cap with metal Fibre Shield . F ‘ . . 
No. 233 Cap Shield, Metal‘and Fibre (Can be attached to any Cap or hat) 
No. 49 Special Concentrating Lens . ° ‘ P ‘ ° e 


Generator weighs 11% Ibs., concaved to fit snug to body carried on belt at back or side or in the 
pocket, leaving both hands free for gun, rod or paddle. Head lamp, weight 5 ounces, equipped 
with glass lens, projects a strong white light 200 feet. No. 49 Special Lens fitting inside of 
regular lens (50c extra) concentrates and projects the light 250 to 300 feet. Self lighting attach- 
ment—no matches required. Gas regulated by a valve, can be shut off and relit as desired. 








Dependability 
Justrite Acetylene Lamps are reliable. They never run 
down —no bulb to burn out miles from civilization. 
The Hunters Head-Light is used by professional trap- 
pérs throughout the world. Justrite Lamps are sturdy 
self contained lighting plants. No ordinary misuse 
will put them out of order. 
Cleanliness-Cost 
Acetylene is a pure white flame and burns without 
smoke — no grease or smell to spoil the camp things or 
grub. Costs about 1 cent per hour—less than smelly 
and greasy oil or candles. 


Fuel (Carbide and Water) 


Carbide comes in solid lumps like gray pebbles—perfectly 
harmless and can be packed in the camping outfit or 


carried in trunk or grip —sold by dealers everywhere. 
Figure an ounce of carbide per hour's light. 


Self-lighting—No Matches 
Matches are often scarce in the woods — and still more 
often wet. Justrite Camp Lamps have a self-lighter as 
simple to operate as the starter on your auto— except 
this one really works. From the lamp you can in turn 
light your camp-fire or pipe, 

Camp Lighting 

Justrite Acetylene Lamps and lantern are ideal camp 
lights. The No. 100—nickel plated with folding handles 
and hook, 3 hour capacity, $1.50; No. 95, same lamp 
larger size, 4 hour capacity $2.00; Lantern packed 
in metal case —5 to 6 hour capacity $4.50; No. 85 
polished brass without handles—2}¢ hour ca- 
pacity, $1.00, 


See the Justrite Hunters Headlight, Camp Lamps and Lantern— 


at your dealers — If he hasn’t them in stock, he will get them for you or we 
will send direct, postage paid on receipt of price— with your dealer’s name. 


wo, 


Illustrated circular No. 106 free on request. 

Justrite Mfg. Company 
Dept. S, Chicago ati 
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Together 


A full game bag and the Sportsman’s 
Creed of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association go hand in hand. 
Wherever the latter is lived up to 
the former soon appears. 


If you believe in ‘‘Sport for Sport’s 
Sake”: if you are a red-blooded 
American Sportsman who wants to 
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increase American game: if you want to keep ‘‘game hogs”’ out of our covers and 
game in them; —sign the Creed and join the 


American Game 


The seven publications listed below are heartily in 
sympathy with this great national sportsman’s move- 
ment. They are helping us editorially to spread the 
gospel o! “‘more game’’ so that it will reach all the 
sportsmen of America. They believe in co-operating 
with us in this work— 


But we need your co-operation. 


You want more game and the way to get it is to join 
our organization so that we can all work together 
toward this end. 


The American Game Protective Association has 


Protective Association 


already done admirable work for the increase of water 
fowl. We want to apply the same intensive methods 
to other game problems— but in order to do this we 
must have more members—and we want you. 


So join our organization and by so doing put yourself 

on record as in favor of ‘“‘more American game’’ 
“e 

and sport for sport’s sake!’’ 


Read this coupon—(it explains itself)—then sign it 
and send it to us with your check. A handsome 
copy of the sportsman’s creed will be sent you by 
return mail as a certificate of membership. 





AMERICAN oan PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


Gentlemen: 
1 enclose a check for $ 
for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 


Publication 
Draw Rezular 
circle around Subscription 
publication 
wanted 


Field and Stream 

Michigan Sportsman 

National Sportsman 

EE a dincthesacacddanetnébaianbiwes 
Outer’s Book— Recreation _ -- 

Sportsmen's Revicw 


Ifyou are already a subscriber to the magazine you indica‘« 
and wish to renew for one year from the expiration of you: 
subscription, please mention that fact. 


eG adewisen 


Address 


OOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked below 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
(Abbreviated) 


I believe that a sportsman should 

Never in sport endanger human life. 

Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 

Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorites, 
Respect the rights of farmers and property owners 
and also their feelings. 

Always leave seed birds and game in covers, 

Never be a fish-hog. 

Discourage the killing of game for commercial ptr- 
poses by refusing to purchase trophies. 

Study and record the natural history of game species 
in the interests of science. 

Love Nature and its deni and bea le 


Price, including 
one year’s member- 
ship in American 
Game Protective 

Association 
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Put Yourself in His Pta 


“Oh! Boy! Isn’t it a grand and glorious feeling—as Briggs would say. Who wants to sit in a stuffy old 
office when the fish are biting? Who wants to motor on dusty roads when he can get out on the cool restful 
river or lake? Who wants to chase a little white ball around the links? Who wants to bat a tennis ball 
back and forth on a sizzling court? 

“Feel that nibble? Oh! that’s just a bunt. No, by gollie, it’s a whale. Gee, what a strike! Whoop la— 
he’s hooked. 

“Look at him fight. Steady there, old boy. Give him line—Oh, now you have him stopped. 

“Good old ‘Bristol.’ Dandy Meek. They are certainly there in the fight. 

“This is the life. A—a ah! Not dead yet. Still a lot of life left. Look out now. Keep him away 
from that bank, and hold him up from the bottom. Now he is slowing down—easy now—there you come 
like a good boy. Isn’t he a beauty? Oh, Boy!” 


MEEK and'BlueGrass REELS 
99 


4 
Steel Fishing Rods 


Why don’t you get out and have a thrill like that? Put yourself in his place. Take a vacation. Go 
fishing, and take with you your “Bristol” Steel Fishing Rod and your Meek or Blue Grass Reel. None other 
!. They meet the need of every fisherman, be he vacation angler or all-the-year fisherman. 


so good 


We prefer that you buy of your sporting goods store, but if any dealer does not have 
what you want or doesn’t seem anxious to get you promptly what you want, then we’ll 
fill your orders by mail at catalog prices. Write for “Bristol” and Meek illustrated 
catalog today It’s free Don’t wait till the last minute 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


81 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 


PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Y wife aroused me from my 
after-dinner nap: “Captain Bill 
wants to speak to you, so I sup- 
pose you two are off on another 

one of your ‘outrages’.” 

“Why, I was just dreaming of Bill and 
yellow-legs, and if there is any truth in a 
dream—but wait until I see what he has 
to say,” I rejoined. 

Good old Bill, his tanned and weather- 
beaten face seamed with the wrinkles of 
honesty and good nature, was waiting on 
the cottage porch. Being Sunday, he was 
all dressed up and shaved to the quick, 
quite a contrast to his accustomed boots 
and khaki. His greeting was typical: 
“Did you hear ’em traveling last night?” 
Just that. No howdo, hello; or any of the 
usual trite greetings of the city dweller. 
His love of shooting amounts to an ob- 
session, and when he has visions of a 
day with the ducks or shorebirds his mind 
automatically excludes everything else. 

Now I had not heard the whistle of 
yellow-legs as they passed over during 
the night, but it would never do to admit 
it to Bill, so I stalled: “Well, I did hear 
some early in the evening, but there were 
only a few. 

“Only a few? Why, Mr. Alex, those 
birds kept me awake all night. I just 
couldn’t sleep for thinkin’ of them. We 
had better get off early to-night, ‘cause 
I'm not the only one that heard them, and 


Yellow 
Legs 


By 
Alexander 
Yearley 


you know how I'd hate to have anyone 
beat me to that East Pond. That’s where 
they are using now, and if we get there 
first we surely ought to have a good day.” 


Y wife waited to hear no more, but 
started to get the lunch ready. Ex- 
perience had accustomed her to the eccen- 
tricities of a sport-loving husband, and 
many times she had packed my bag, 
hunted up shells (and the right ones, 
too) and had everything in readiness for 
one of the rush trips I frequently pull off. 
Borrowing the children’s wagon, we 
quickly packed in the lunch, my coat and 
shells for us both, and off Bill started 





down the boardwalk with repeated in- 
structions to meet him at the old wharf 
at 12 midnight sharp. 

Ocean City, Maryland, has many attrac- 
tions to offer to followers of the gun and 
rod. Shore-bird shooting of the finest 
kind, surf fishing for channel bass and 
kingfish, weakfish in Synepuxent Bay, and 
dove shootii g back on the “mainland” are 
only a few of the sporting opportunities 
presented to the summer visitor. 

In the fall and winter, myriads of ducks 
and geese feed in the broad waters and 
sloughs of the bay shore and yield their 
toll to the persistent devotees of that 
branch of the sport; while back among 
the farms the limit on quail may be killed 
any day over a good dog. 

I have had the good fortune to spend 
the summer there every year since I was 
born, and there took my first lessons in the 
handling and use of a gun at the hands 
of Captain Bill Powell—the same good 
old Bill then as now, as hard-working, 
cheerful and painstaking an instructor and 
companion as anyone ever had. 


HE fresh-water ponds where we shoot 

yellow-legs and bull-heads (black- 
breasted plover), are about twelve miles 
below Ocean City—a two hours’ run in the 
motor-boat. There is no real necessity 
for leaving Ocean City before 2 a. m., but 
Bill’s pride in the fact that he is the 





366 


only one of the baymen who can in the 
cark successfully negotiate the intricacies 
of the channel behind Tingles Island, and 
the fear of someone beating him to his 
favorite blind, prompted our early start. 

As Bill always explains, “It gives us a 
chance to look the situation over, and if 
the birds have changed their feeding 
grounds we still have time to look them 
up.” His reputation would suffer severely 
in his own estimation if he failed to be 
en the marsh with blind built and decoys 
set out when the sun first peeped above 
the horizon. 


FTER snatching another forty winks 
4 it took me only a few minutes toa 
change my clothes. My ideas of the 
proper outfit for marsh shooting, while 
quite radical, are the result of many years’ 
experimenting. There are two require- 
ments to be met—your clothes must be 
cool yet mosquito-proof. It is useless to 
attempt to keep dry; it can’t be done and 
I have ceased to make the effort. Boots 
I have discarded as too hot and cumber- 
some for marsh work, and now wear 
sneakers and long wool socks. The lat- 
ter are an adequate protection to the 
ankles against mosquitoes and will prevent 
one’s catching cold from wet feet. 

Coat and trousers of some thin, close- 
woven material, for the skeets welcome 
with pans of joy the wearers of ordi- 
nary khaki. I use Showerproof cloth—a 
thin, light-weight and briar- proof material 
that is also rainproof to a certain degree, 
although the latter attribute is of small 
importance to me. A felt hat with brim 
wide enough to protect the eyes, and I am 
ready for the sport. 


ROMPTLY at 12 midnight I was on the 

dock and found Bill with everything in 
readiness for an immediate start. 

A run of two hours brought us to our 
destination; at least as far as the motor 
boat could take us. Changing to the 
bateau, as they are locally called, we soon 
pushed up to the head of the slough and 
started afoot across the marsh for the 
East Pond. Mosquitoes arose in clouds 
around us and at each step we would stir 
up a few more million. Really, I often 
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believe that the mosquito crop for the 
whole State of Maryland is produced 
right on those marshes. With handker- 
chief draped to protect my neck and ears, 
gloves on and armed with a piece of bay 
bush to keep my face free of the pests, 
I suffer very little discomfort. The real 
secret of the matter is to quarter the wind 
and not to disturb the skeets that light on 
your clothes, where they can do no harm. 
Bill, apparently, does not mind them at 
all; he says he is so tough they cannot bite 
him, but I am more inclined to believe 
that they prefer a fat man and take it 
out on me, 


CLOUD of yellow-legs arose from 

the pond as we approached. “Don’t 
shoot at them; let’s get our blind built, 
decoys out and make things shipshape. 
They are feeding here and will surely 
come back. You cut the bay bushes for 
the blind and I will set out the stool,” 
advised Bill. 

A few minutes’ work with a heavy knife 
produced an adequate supply of bushes, 
for Bill believes, and I endorse his opin- 
ion, that keeping quiet in a low, thin blind 
is a much better plan than building a 
“fortress” such as one often sees illus- 
trated in the magazines. While Bill was 
arranging the bushes I scoured the marsh 
for a couple of old timbers, one for a seat 
and the other as a rest for guns and 
shells, for the water in the pond was about 
four inches deep. 

Birds could be heard whistling all 
around as we hurried to get things in 
order, and by the time we were comfort- 
ably settled the sun had “officially” risen, 
although hidden from our view by the 
range of sand hills on the ocean beach. 


WAS standing in the blind taking a 

last look at the decoys and lighting my 
pipe when Bill’s “mark south” brought me 
to my knees and, with guns in hand, we 
watched a small bunch of yellow-legs 
winging their way up the levels. A past 
master in the art of whistling, Bill soon 
had an answer, the whole flock swung in 
toward our decoys and, after circling once, 
hovered right over them. 


Our first shots sounded as one, but our 
second barrels were well apart, Bill wait- 
ing to get a pair as they crossed. I often 
read of those people who always wait for 
two birds to cross, and I have seen Bill 
and two others I know do it time and 
again, but it is a feat I have never been 
able to accomplish. I have frequently 
killed two or more shore-birds with one 
shot—it is not at all uncommon in shoot- 
ing into a big bunch—but to deliberately 
select two birds and wait for them to 
cross and then to kill them is beyond me, 

“Don't pick up now. You will surely 
spoil a shot,” ordered Bill, for all over the 
marsh birds could be seen moving and the 
reports of guns from several directions 
showed that we were not the only ones 
out that morning after the first of the 
season’s game birds. 


INDING their feeding grounds dis- 

turbed, the birds soon broke up into 
twos and threes, and for a few minutes 
our guns were kept hot as they swung to 
our decoys. Many would have alighted, 
had we allowed them. Biil whistled until 
he gave out and then I took it.up. As he 
expressed it, his “pucker-string” was 
strained and he couldn’t make a -sound. 
There is necessarily much of a sameness 
in telling about shooting over decoys, but 
several incidents stand out prominently 
in my memory. 

A lone curlew appeared from behind us, 
coming over from the surf bank where 
he had breakfasted, and, in answer to 
Bill’s low-toned call, set his wings and 
glided down to the decoys. “I surely do 
hate to let him go, but the Federal law 
says we must,” lamented Bill, and we 
chooed him away with a couple of empty 
shells and our best wishes—“Good hunt- 
ing, little brother.” Curlew with us are 
few and far between and it is indeed 2 
temptation to have one swing right before 
you. But the Migratory Bird Law must 
and should be obeyed, not only because 
it is a law, but also because it has done 
and is doing a great deal toward preserv- 
ing and increasing our wild fowl and 
shore birds. Personal observation has 
convinced me that this is a fact. 








Picking them up. 














FTER the first hour the shooting al- 

ways slows down, as the birds move 
on seeking newer and quieter feeding 
grounds. Then comes the chance to pick 
up and count the dead birds, to fill and 
light our pipes and to recall the many 
shots worthy of mention, the good with 
the bad. 

Occasionally we are interrupted by the 
call of some belated yellow-leg or his big 
brother, the winter yellow-leg, as he is 
known here, or the shrill whistle of a 
bull-head will cause us to grab our guns 
and vigorously answer in hopes of a shot. 

I remember particularly three winter 
yellow-legs, traveling over us high up in 
the air, which responded to Bill’s call and 
with set wings planed down to our decoys. 
We each dropped one with our first shot. 
I swung on the other, missed him and 
Bill raised to his knees and dropped him 
clean. This happens so often that we have 
established a regular custom. Bill, hat 
in hand and with an elaborate bow, says: 
“Wiped your eye, Mr. Alex,” and I know 
of nothing that brings more joy to his 


Bill hiking it. 


soul than to go through this performance. 
And I must confess that he has had suf- 
ficient opportunities to perfect it. 


GAIN, a single bull-head, circling 

and whistling over our heads, but too 
wary to really decoy, crumpled up at a 
very long shot from Bill’s Parker. Here 
was the opening for his time-honored joke 
and I prepared for its coming. “I sure 
will have to mix some salt with the shot 
in the next lot of shells I load. This old 
gun kills ’em so far off I’m afraid they'll 
spoil before I can get to them,” said Bill, 
grinning from ear to ear. And I laughed, 
as expected, and as I always do. 

For a good shot, really an unusually 
good shot, Bill is the least blasé of any 
man I ever met. He is just as delighted 
at some unusual opportunity presented 
and accepted as any novice, and will re- 
joice in making a shot when I would have 
been surprised if he had failed. Natu- 
rally, this quality helps to make him an 
ideal shooting companion, for anything I 
dislike is the chap who expects to kill 


them all and has a perfect alibi for every 
miss. 


A®™> so the morning passed, the shoot- 
ing fast and furious for a while, and 
later just enough to keep up our interest 
and eye and mind on the job. At 9 o'clock 
we were ready to quit and “call it a day,” 
as Bill says, for it has been our experience 
that the birds have settled down in some 
undisturbed pond by that time and will 
not be moving again until late in the 
afternoon. 

Birds are carefully packed away in our 
coats, decoys are taken up and, with a 
last look around our blind to see that 
nothing has been forgotten, we start back 
to our skiff to be greeted, I might even say 
welcomed, by our old friends the mos- 
quitoes. — 

Once on board the launch, we clean up, 
eat lunch and, while Bill steers, I- stretch 
out to finish the nap he had interrupted 
the evening before and to resume my 
dream of shooting yellow-legs, which had 
now become a reality and a retrospect. 
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BALLADE OF THE PRISONER PENT 
SAM S. STINSON 


When days grow warm and skies are fair, 


When sunshine makes the 


When Maytime fills the willing air 


whole world bright, 


My pen crawls, aimless, here and there 
Acress the sheet, ignoring quite 
The copy that I must prepare 


With gladsome sounds, and hearts grow light, 
When woodland visions green invite 

My soul to flee the city’s heel, 
Chained to my desk I sit and write, 

And idly dream of rod and reel. 


Before we go to press to-night. 
Small wonder that my stuff is trite 
When dreams like these my senses steal. 
Chained to my desk I sit and write, 
And idly dream of rod and reel. 
My thoughts are wandering off to where 
The rushing stream with foam is white; 
Where Salvelinus from his lair 
Darts to his doom. Ah! gallant fight. 
See how he struggles in his might. . . 
At last he’s safely in the creel. . . . 
Chained to my desk I sit and write, 
And idly dream of rod and reel. 


ENVOY 


Vision, I prithee take thy flight 
Ere I succumb to woe—or weal! 
Chained to my desk I sit and write, 
And idly dream of rod and reel. 
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THE SURF FISHERMAN’S ENCHANTMENT 


T is my opinion that no man possesses the right to acclaim 

any one sport as more befitting gentlemen to indulge in 

than another, nor may he rightfully insist that this or 

that fish is a better fighter than any other among the 
scrappy denizens of our waters. Yet we are an enthusiastic 
lot, we fishermen, with a bit more of romance of the wilds in 
our souls, I believe, than is found in the general run of bipeds, 
and, at times, we are prone to go the ultimate limit in describing 
the virtues of that particular fish in which we happen to be 
most interested. After all, it is well, no doubt, that this tend- 
ency does exist, for otherwise we might with much difficulty 
retain our enthusiasm when the wind comes from the east. 

HAT particular fish, or method of angling, which would 
i pers a devotee of you or me might not appeal at all to 
our neighbor, for, as fish vary in size, contour and habits, so 
likewise do the who pursue them differ in their 
mental and physical makeup and in their likes and dislikes. It 
has even seemed to me that I could discern among my various 
angling acquaintances peculiarities in thought and expression, 
and even in appearance, which served to classify them in the 
order of fishermen to which they belonged, and which distin- 
guished the trout fisherman from the bass bug and the surfman 
from them both. I may be wrong in my surmise, but I do 
honestly believe that a not overheated argument with the 
average individual on topics other than fishing would enable 
me to make a reasonably sure guess as to his preference in 
sport. Conventional people become golf fans, let us say, as a 
mere kindergarten exercise of this statement. 


sportsmen 


HEN, again, there are those among us who had divided 
our affections among various finny creatures, and have 
found complete happiness in the pursuit of them all. 


OR years I have sought for and have taken the best fish 

that swim in fresh water—trout, bass, salmon and mus- 
callonge—but never during the capture of these good fish have 
I experienced the deep thrills of exultation which have pervaded 
my being while striving against those tremendous fighters who 
take the bait of a surfman. A fresh-water fish may give battle 
on light tackle which will tax the ability of the angler, but here 
the fisherman is always master and, if he knows his business, 
his quarry is always under control.. In the surf conditions are, 
to a certain extent, reversed. At the end of the line may be 
a fighting demon of the deep which no line ever twisted is 
strong enough to hold, and one can but grasp his quivering rod 
and pray that his antagonist may turn before his thousand feet 
of line is exhausted. Visualize that, my friend. 


HE fight of a salt-water game fish is a battle royal from 

beginning to end. There are always the tides and the 
heaving billows to contend against, and it is but natural that 
these fish should develop greater strength and endurance than 
is given to their cousins of the lakes and streams, whose days 
are spent, to a great extent, in repose and quiet in some charm- 
ing inland lake or village stream, unlike the cosmopolitan 
rover of the mighty deep. It is no unusual thing for a four- 
pound bluefish to strike the moving squid with such ferocity 
that the tip of the two-handed rod is swept to the water, bend- 


ing like a reed in a mighty blast, while no unprotected hand 
can withstand the rush of a striper or of a channel bass, if he 
be of fair weight. Thumb stalls, leather aprons and patent drag 
handles all come into play when fishing, but though I have been 
fortunate enough to take bass and trout of over six pounds 
weight and muscallonge of six times this size, I have never 
found the need for any artificial adjunct to the bare thumb, 


Y field of endeavor has broadened, has, in fact, become 
M limitless. My environments are as vast, as wild and as 
isolated as I care to make them. No grander or more inspiring 
expressions of nature are given to the eye of man to behold 
than those scenes in which my piscatorial endeavors occur. The 
fish which visit the surf vary in size and character from dainty 
creatures a bare hand-span in breadth, and marked with rain- 
bow tints that come from the clear water in which they disport 
themselves, to great leviathans of the ocean depths, no more 
to be compared with fresh-water fishes in size and strength than 
those ancient tools of warfare which existed in the days of 
knight-errantry are to be compared to the tremendous ma- 
chinery of destruction which the Great War has evoked. The 
tools of the craft with which I am wont to pursue this quarry 
—and this is a matter of prime importance among the fraternity 
of sportsmen—are beautiful in construction, and the methods 
we surfmen employ are scientific. 


HESE then are the reasons why I have for the time being, 

at least, deserted inland waters and have yielded to the 
fascination of the old ocean. Here I have found all those 
things which the true sportsman craves: the excitement of bat- 
tling with noble fish, fresh winds and pearly days, the blue sky 
above and clean sand beneath, loneliness and solitude at times, 
which is good for the soul, and romance. Yes, romance is there 
in every curling breaker, in the vast distance and iy the roar 
and turmoil of thrashing waters. 


TATELY passenger ships softly grace the horizon, carry- 

ing unknown souls to unknown comedies or tragedies of 
life. Rusty, squat tramp steamers send out clouds of black 
smoke, steamers that have bobbed a curt “man of the world” 
greeting to all the lighthouses in the world. Steamers that have 
nosed the channels of many strange bars to anchor in a port 
where there are no docks and many weird sights, and the 
roystering, cursing crew come aboard to face the two-handed 
mate and be beaten into submission. 


ND back of me the storm-born sand dunes that shift in 
A the winter winds and bury wrecks of mighty ships as 
slowly and as surely as old Father Time is coming down the 
years, their bald foreheads and heads covered with a spare 
beach grass that leans to a gentle wind. Peace and quiet I have 
found, too, for what more analogous of absolute peace than 
the mightiest force in nature at rest. 
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“And I’m hitting the trail in the morning, 
boys, 
And you won't see my heels for dust; 
For it’s ‘all day’ with you 
When you answer the cue 
Of the Wan-der-lust.” 


Serviss. 


HANGE the “heels” to “wheels” 

in the borrowed poetry above and 

you will have nine-tenths of the 

tale I’m going to tell. (I would 
have done it for you, but for fear Serviss 
might object.) The other tenth—you 
might as well know the worst at once— 
includes such minor details as a wife (the 
baby and I are hitting it off alone as | 
write), a “cradle” on wheels, and suff- 
cient change in pocket to buy gas and an 
occasional can of beans. 


T was—bother the time; sufficeth to say 

that it was summer. About the only 
important stage direction is the place, for 
therein lies also the “scenery.” 


The Rocky Mts. has its hills, 
Its gold and antelopes; 

But give to me the Eastern range, 
Its knolls and green-clad slopes. 


FFHAND it seems a hopeless task to 

fit such words as Adirondacks and 
Catskills into a rhyme, so consider that 
you have been told, and I will hit the 
trail without more ado. 


E carried an Automo- 

bile Blue Book—just 
why you stay-at-homes 
would never guess. The 
broad highways were plainly 
enough marked for our pur- 
pose, besides—but that’s why 
—we used it to find the by- 
ways, the roads marked just 
“country roads,” yet leading 
ever on to the “long trail’s 
end.” It is necessary that I 
impart this bit of informa- 
tion now so that no one may 
expect a story built on a pra- 
irie- -highway plan, “straight 
ahead in high till you come 
to a house with a big red 
barn and a clump of cotton- 
woods, where you can get 
lodging for the night.” On 
the contrary, we follow a 
devious course, meandering 
with the freedom of the soul 
and woods trail roads. 








just above Tuxedo—you’ve heard of 
the place—perhaps a mile or less, one 
may turn from the main thoroughfare by 
dodging quickly through whizzing traffic, 
as one would at a Hippodrome corner 
just after the curtains ring down on the 
last act, into a plain dirt road. The Blue 
Book we had said something about it, 
just what I don’t recall, except that it was 
quite inaccurate and indefinite enough to 
suit. Had we but kept to our former 
smooth course, along with the nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine others of our.thou- 
sand, nightfall might easily have found us 
encamped far to the north, perhaps on 
some wayside farm. Instead we took to 
the hills. 


Pr may be that a craving for new ex- 
periences is akin to the desire for 
strong drink, and that the day is not far 
distant when it, too, must go unsatisfied. 
To be free to go and come at will, sub- 
ject only to the dictates of conscience, 
thine wife and the standard laws long 
fixed by society, is now deemed an unsafe 
privilege to grant mere man, and as an 
example to support this theory I might 
cite our digression from the main path- 
way. The new order of things will surely 
see to it that such pitfalls are securely 
barred to adventure-seeking travelers. 


Cy shift to high and nine from second 
to low brought us to the parting of 
the ways. “Straight ahead” angled off to 
our right, little more than a woods trail 
which bore signs of ending at a slashing. 


Prepared for a wet night. 


Another “straight ahead” led off to our 
left, or at least so it seemed from our 
survey of it from the foot of its first hill. 
While turning sharp left was quite evi- 
dently the continuation of our original 
seducer, a narrow, tortuous trail, but 
showing the signs of man’s handiwork. 


HICH would it be? Some may not 

believe in leaving things to chance, 
but honesty must needs admit that the flip 
of a coin easily decides many a weighty 
question or heated argument. And when 
you go a-vagabonding chance should be 
your watchword and guiding star. Our 
coin was truly in league with our desires, 
for neither of the other by-paths could 
have led to a day half so well spent as 
did the way up the hill and over the moun- 
tain. 


RUISING on a motorcycle is an ex- 

perience in itself, particularly as so 
many good people would bar themselves 
from a steed so wild. It won’t climb 
trees with any degree of success, but 
neither will a canoe, a trusty burro nor 
a prairie rambler. Likewise, it refuses 
to digest such gigantic boulders as may 
lay in its trail. Both of these limitations 
we discovered that day, for you must 
know that this was an initial cruise for 
us. Up the grade and around the bend 
was clear sailing, but right there naviga- 
tion was blocked. Dropping anchor, we 
dispatched a mine-sweeper to clear a chan- 
nel. 


S we worked our way up and up, our 

respect for wind and water increased 
a-curse. Yet harmony and peace in the 
family was restored by common consent 
when at last we looked far across the 
valley to the west, the lowering sun glim- 
mering over the surface of Greenwood 
Lake, which stretched its full length at 
the foot of our mountain. The fallen 
trees, rock-lined holes and obstructing 
boulders of the trail we had won only 
served to whet our appreciation of the 
birds and other wild life we had ob- 
served between puffs on the way up, and 
to add the tingle of righteous fatigue as 
we rested before one of the world’s great- 
est pictures. 


OW we wound down to our night’s 
camping spot on Indian Rock at the 
lake’s edge, saved only from sudden death 
by a good engine and trusty brake-lining 
has no particular place in this tale except 
as it typifies the many steep descents we 
encountered in the days and 
weeks which followed. The 
same is true of our “turn to 
the left,” a course that we 
followed figuratively to the 
end, and our arduous ascent, 
with its vista repaying rest. 
Far into the Catskills and 
thence across New York 
State to the magnificent St. 
Lawrence and back through 
the play-reserved Adiron- 
dacks we adventured, meet- 
ing and overcoming ob- 
stacles as only the lone 
cruiser must, free 


“To pitch my tent with no 
prosy plan, 
To range and to change 
at will; 
To mock at the mastership 
of man, 
To seek Adveuture’s 
thrill.” 


| hy other good things 
of life, fishing is un- 
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In smiling up-State villages we met old friends and made new acquaintances. 


certain. Show me the man who hasn’t 
discovered this eternal truth and I will 
name a sinner unto himself. For us 
fishing fitted in well with the meter of 
our rambling rhyme. I don’t recall that 
we became surfeited with fish at any time 
during our wandering, but the thrills of 
catching an occasional bass or pike, or 
even a mess of “pannies,” remain cameo- 
clear in my memory. There was the time 
on Oneida Lake when a two-pound nine- 
ounce small-mouth took my worm when 
I was fishing with nine-foot-six light rod 
for perch, and again on the little lake—but 
this isn’t a fish story. I would only say 
that we liked it so well at our first camp- 
ing spot that we laid over a day to fish. 


PEEDING along the highways is exhil- 

arating; it answers that craving of the 
day to go faster and ever faster; it serves 
admirably in getting one to his destina- 
tion. All of these reasons served ws, 
along with the balance of our thousand, 
when the country through which we 
passed had fallen prey to the farmer and 
the macadam for his Fords stretched in- 
vitingly ahead. After spending nearly 
three days on our little aside, we hit the 
main trail north till you couldn’t see our 
wheels for dust. 


UCKED away in a corner of the 

Catskills and overlooking the Never- 
sink River from its niche in the valley side 
one may find a house, providing the com- 
posite of wayside directions be sufficiently 
seasoned with a sense of direction. The 
people who live in it, only man and wife, 
were in the not-so-long-ago city dwellers, 
bound to the wheel of traffic and daily 
drained for food to fill, even as you and I. 
Thanks to ill health, they were forced to 
take refuge in the quiet and air of this 
wonderland, where now they drink deep 
of the worth-while things of life, making 
their living from the flies which he ties 
and an occasional boarder who has fer- 
reted out their secluded shelter. 


T was drawing night when on entering 

a town we discovered that we were in 
their neck of the woods. Having known 
them in the unhappy city days, we turned 
our headlight along the road indicated and 
trusted to our god of chance. Mountain- 
cruising with a motorcycle at night is 
fraught with thrills, and our three-hour 
drive that night along rocky, freshet-cut 
trails, through woods, along deep valleys, 


was packed with so many that only the 
last, a hair-raiser, stands out in the mem- 
ory. For fully a mile our machine had 
been literally sliding down hill, checked 
by all the means at hand, skidding from 
side to side and held to trail, it was little 
more, by sheer force, and all the time the 
sound of angry water growing louder 
and louder, until it enveloped us in the 
still night. To continue our descent pre- 
sented the worst of possipilities, yet to 
stop, was impossible. Knowing this and 
straining our eyes to see both the imme- 
diate way and the coming chance, there 
suddenly loomed up before us a barrier. 
Instinct turned the machine to the left to 
avoid ramming it, and we stopped, hub- 
deep in sand. Not ten feet ahead was a 
fifty-foot drop to the river below, while 
not five feet to the right from where we 
turned a similar drop would have landed 
us in boiling rapids, 


OW is it conceivable that there lives 
a man with blood so thin that such 
an experience would have thrilled him not 
at all, perhaps even riveting his footsteps 
thereafter to the more trodden ways? Are 
not such happenings the spice of life? So 


it seemed to us once our hair had re- 
accustomed composure. 


sumed its Be- 











sides, had not our dive brought us to the 
bridge we had been seeking, for bridge 
it was that loomed up in our course, set 
at an angle with the road. Not far dis- 
tant, all directors agreed, was situated the 
home we were seeking, and for once they 
were right. 


A® is a thing to me apart. Artisan 
only, I look on the work of the artist 
with the awe born of ignorance. It was 
with this feeling the next day that I 
viewed from a respectful distance the 
work of an artist of the dry fly. Mine 
host was he. Always an angler of the 
first water, his life on this far-famed trout 
stream had made of him a master. 


ETURNING, piloted by the last rays 

of the setting sun as they, too, left 
the valley to rest in a last warm glow 
on the hillside home, our ravenous gaze 
fell on a work of art that artisan as well 
as artist could comprehend: a board laden 
with those many things so tempting to the 
woods appetite. Thus ended another day, 
individual unto itself, replete with joys 
~ a own, doubly so because we expected 
ittle, 


RE you fastidious in the choice of 

your camp site? Must you have cold 
running water, firewood and green-grass 
floor? Or are you satisfied to pitch your 
tent by dusty road or near a rural East 
Side? While truth would tell that we 
have resorted to the latter, it would also 
impart tales of the times we have gone on 
and on and on, several times even into the 
night, trusting that the ideal spot might 
be found. After all, isn’t it just this 
search for the ideal in one form or an- 
other that makes all trails so interesting 
to follow? Ever ignorant of what may 
greet or befall us tomorrow, around the 
next bend, at the cross roads, we proceed, 
looking, working for that we hold most 
worth while at the moment and trusting 
that it awaits us, 


= was the day that we left Clay- 
ton, on the St. Lawrence, late in the 
afternoon, expecting in our ignorance of 
the country to find wilderness anywhere 
beyond its limits. We didn’t; but, strong 
in our faith, we drove on, confident that 
the trim countryside must soon give way 
to the woods we sought. Would you be- 
lieve that we drove a full hundred miles, 

















We always had fish when we wanted them. 








‘Our home was where we hung our hats with 
no thought of the weather.” 


through the dusk into darkness, before 
we found our ideal. Stranger still is the 
fact that a finer spot never blessed a 
camper. Turning from the automobile 
road, undoubtedly by instinct, for what 
else could have led us, we bumped along 
a grass-grown lane for half a_ mile, 
crossed a valley through which our 
stream flowed, and set up our home for 
the night on its grassy slope. 


St ILL another night comes to mind— 
and isn’t it true that nights are the 
high lights of the day? We were then in 
the Schroon Lake district, that part of 
the Adirondacks where summer vacation- 
ists go, only to return with the belief that 
the descriptions of the great playground 
are but half-true. Passing village and 
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hotel and lakeside cottage in varying suc- 
cession, with a threatening night close 
ahead, we, too, began to feel that the day 
of the camper was past, stamped out by 
advancing civilization. This time our 
ideal resting place came to us as a token 
of friendship. Stopping at a village 
grocery store to lay in an extra supply of 
food, just in case we found it necessary to 
make up for sleep by eating, we mentioned 
our quest. “Why, I own a patch of 
ground about three miles down the road,” 
said ovr savior. “Just tell the man I sent 
you and it'll be alright.” It was the 
place we sought, especially well suited to 
the wet night which closed down about 
us. 
So we pitched our tent on a stream-side 
glade, 
With a whip-poor-will beside us, 
Or we rolled in bed wherever it laid, 
With never a care what betide us. 
For our home was there where we hung 
our hats, 
Little thought for the wind and weather, 
From twilight to dawn, then we struck 
our camp— 
Up away on the trail together. 


UT there is no trail without its black 

moments; deferred at times, yet as 
certain as “the blackest trail of all.” And 
that misfortune seldom comes alone has 
so often been observed that it has been 
phrased in the adage and rhyme of many 
tongues. With us it seemed that our 
passage was charmed, that we could drive 
on forever, stopping only as our whim or 
fancy dictated. It was more with sur- 
prise than annoyance that we discovered a 
slow leak in the rear tire that had ground 
down so many rocky hillsides. Idly rem- 
iniscing, we inserted a new tube, little 
knowing that we were jollying with the 
harbinger of fate. Your experience can 
dictate the details as well as ours. The 
synopsis reads: A puncture, hard to 











Across New York State to the Magnificent 
St. Lawrence. 


mend; bad guess on the slow leak in our 
only spare tube; a call at the next town 
on the garage-man. Then bliss to the 
half-way point between two towns, a blow- 
out, a trip back— Thus went the day. 
Yet it is ever so that such experiences of 
the trail, stripped of their sweat and toil 
and fatigue, stroli arm-in-arm with 
Friendliness, Accomplishment and Beauty 
along memory’s sunniest paths. 


AEMORIES eh, why go a-vagabond- 
ing? Anticipation, realization, mem- 
ories, and of these three the finest are 
memories. From them one may pick and 
choose, dream over this one now, émbel- 
lish that one for the telling, secrete another 
in one’s holy-of-holies. Yes, memories are 
best; the tale’s in the telling. 
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VER a period of a score of years, 
hunting various big game, I,had 
shot numerous white-tailed deer 
when we were in need of fresh 
meat. But, for some unknown reason, I 
never had bagged a buck with a set of 
antlers that I thought was worthy of be- 
ing mounted. At length I found my col- 
lection represented practically all the 
horned and antlered animals of America 
with the exception of a good specimen of 
the white-tailed deer. 
am acquainted with numerous men 
who have splendid collections of trophies, 
but many of them, to my surprise, lack a 
real good white-tailed buck. They had 
shot deer, as I had, while hunting other 
big game, but never made a special trip 
for the purpose of securing a fine speci- 
men. I resolved, therefore, to take such 
a trip, to hunt and study more carefully 
this species. I had collected good speci- 
mens of mule deer in Wyoming and desert 
mule deer in Lower California, which are 
a somewhat larger species than their East- 
ern cousins. 


T is a fact that there are infinitely more 
deer hunters and men who have shot 
deer than there are big game hunters of 
any other description. From the very 
earliest days, from the time America was 
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discovered, the white-tailed deer was, and 
still is, considered the true trophy of the 
chase. And rightly so, for.it is the most 
difficult to still-hunt successfully of all the 
antlered family, and its flesh is more 
highly prized than that of any other 
animal. 

The white-tailed deer exist, or did exist, 











“Unequaled for grace and beauty, timorous 
as a gazelle, fleet as the wind.” 


in every State of the Union with the ex- 
ception of Delaware, Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Arizona. They are more abun- 
dant than any other game animal on our 
continent. I have no patience with a man 
who will shoot a deer that is run by 
hounds, or lie in wait for them at a salt 
lick ; but to match one’s wits against 
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theirs fairly and work upwind without 
noise, mile after mile, passing up all does, 
fawns and young bucks and finally bag 
the big buck one is looking for—that is the 
real test of hunting. 

Deer have the keenest ear and are more 
susceptible to the slightest scent than any 
other animal. Their eye is quick and 
their vision is excellent, infinitely better 
than that of a bear. For these reasons, 
and their ability to skulk and hide, they 
will survive long after our other big game 
have passed into history. 


HE deer of the United States are di- 
vided into three groups, known as 
white-tailed deer, mule deer and black- 
tailed deer. The white-tailed deer em- 


Field and Stream 


HE mule deer, which probably derived 

their name on account of their dispro- 
portionately large ears, occupy the middle 
regions of the continent from Canada to 
Mexico. There are sub-species in Mon- 
tana, California, Mexico and the islands 
off the coast of California. The third 
and last group is the black-tailed deer, 
often confused with the mule deer. This 
group has the most restricted range of all 
our deer. They are found only on the 
Pacific slope, from California northward 
to Sitka, Aiaska. 

The whitetail, as it is commonly called 
by sportsmen, is the most widely dis- 
tributed game animal of the United States. 
Its range is from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific and to and beyond the borders of 


hair, while that of the blacktail is all, or 
nearly all, black. The white-tailed deer 
has the longest tail, measuring ten or 
twelve inches on a good-sized animal. The 
upper side takes the shade of the general 
coat and is edged with white. On the 
under side the tail is pure white, the hairs 
are long and, when held erect, which is al- 
ways the case when they are making off, 
presents a very conspicuous mark of vivid 
white as they bound away with infinite 
grace. One of the infallible proofs of 
distinctiveness between the mule deer and 
the blacktail is that the tail of the former 
is partly naked on the under side, while 
that of the latter is covered on both sides 
with hair. 





brace the Virginia deer and several closely 
related sub-species, the difference being 
mostly that of size and coloration. Deer, 
like many of our other animals that are 
distributed over a wide range, decrease 
notably in size and in the size of their 
antlers from the northern part of their 
range southward. 

The Florida deer, for example, are not 
more than half the size of those found in 
Minnesota and New Brunswick. An- 
other form of this group is found in Ari- 
zona, one on the plains and still another 
in Louisiana. Generally speaking, I would 
say that in Ontario, Quebec, Minnesota 
and New Brunswick they attain their 
greatest size and bear the best antlers. 

In former years Maine yielded some 
very fine heads, but in my opinion the 
big breeders have been so persistently 
picked off that one seldom sees a head 
which compares favorably with the big 
bucks of New Brunswick. Personally, I 
have never seen a buck in Maine as large 
as one I recently shot in New Brunswick, 
but this condition might not have pre- 
vailed a few years ago. 


The white-tailed deer. 


Canada and Mexico. With some game 
animals locality alone is sufficient to de- 
termine the species, but not so with the 
deer family, for their ranges in many sec- 
tions overlap one another. Generally 
speaking, the mule deer is the largest, the 
white-tailed deer is next in size, and the 
black-tailed deer third. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the black-tailed deer in some 
portions of its range will average larger 
than the white-tailed deer in certain por- 
tions of its range. 

It is not easy for the casual observer 
to distinguish the mule deer from the 
black-tail, but in the white-tailed deer 
there is a decided difference and the ant- 
lers of the latter are distinctive. The 
tines of a full-grown mule deer, or black- 
tail, rise from the main beam and form 
two Ys on each side, whereas in the white- 
tailed deer the tines from the main beam 
seldom divide. 


NOTHER method of determining one 
species from another is by the tail. 
The tail of the mule deer on the upper 
side is of a light color, tipped with black 


HE Virginia or white-tailed deer has 

two annual pelages—a summer coat 
from bay-red to buff-yellow, winter coat 
brownish gray to blue gray. Usually 
from about the first of May to the first 
part of August they are in the red, and 
it is said if they are shot while swimming 
during this period they will sink. If, 
however, they are in what is called the 
blue they will float. Personally I have 
never shot a deer while it was swimming, 
yet I believe there is truth in this state- 
ment, if only for the reason that the addi- 
tional fat they put on in the fall makes 
them more buoyant. 

The fawns are dull rusty brown, marked 
with a series of large white spots, which 
remain until they assume their winter 
coat of gray. As may be expected, the 
color of the pelage varies greatly in shade 
in different localities and there is also 
considerable variation in. individuals of 
the same locality. Just as there are Al- 
bino bears, porcupines and woodchucks, so 
there are white deer. I have seen Albinos 
in New Brunswick and I have seen a buck 
with large patches of white on an other- 








A twelve point white-tail deer shot by 
the author. 


wise normal pelage. In Michigan and 
Wisconsin Albinos are killed occasion- 
ally. Albinos in any species are simply a 
freak of nature and not the result of 
heredity. 


N the Northern part of the whitetail’s 

range the rutting season occurs in Oc- 
tober and November and usually lasts 
about a month, possibly, sometimes a little 
longer. The fawns are born in May or 
June. In some sections in the South the 
mating season begins in June or July and 
the fawns are born in January or Feb- 
ruary. The last time I hunted deer in 
New Brunswick I left on October 23rd 
and the bucks had apparently not yet com- 
menced to rut. I think November first 
a good average date in that locality to 
expect the beginning of the rut. In con- 
tradiction of this, however, Judge Caton 
states that “In all the deer family the rut 
commences soon after the velvet is rubbed 
off.” This is no doubt true of most of the 
cervidae, but it is often several weeks 
after the whitetail has polished his antlers 
that they start to trail the does. 

During this season the bucks seem to lay 
aside much of their caution as they per- 
sistently follow the females. Their necks 
swell to a large size and their actions are 
very peculiar, not to say ludicrous. Fol- 
lowing on the trail of a doe they walk 
boldly out in the open, hardly noticing 
even a hunter. Many good-sized bucks 
are bagged at this season by the hunts- 
man while watching open spaces be- 
tween forests or by watching near a 
runway. 


URING the rut the bucks engage in 

terrific combats among themselves, 
and occasionally the antlers become inter- 
locked in the affray, and if they are unable 
to extricate themselves, both animals per- 
ish miserably. Usually, however, after 
straining and pushing with all their 
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strength for a considerable time, 
weaker wheels and flees unscathed. 

Generally speaking, deer are timid, shy 
and retiring, but during the mating sea- 
son the bucks are inclined to be morose, 
surly and even dangerous under certain 
conditions. In parks and inclosures where 
deer are confined it has frequently hap- 
pened that men have been severely injured 
by bucks during the rut. If, however, 
deer are not confined and are in their 
natural wild state there is almost no like- 
lihood of their making any attempt to in- 
flict injuries upon man. When I say, 
however, that a certain amount of caution 
should be exercised when hunting any 
large animal, the following excerpt will 
serve to illustrate at least one good rea- 
son. I quote from an article on deer by 
Thomas G. Farrell: 

“I am always careful in approaching a 
wounded buck, for I once saw a com- 
panion of mine terribly injured by one of 
these animals. There was a party of us 
hunting in Southern Oregon, and one of 
the older members of the party had cau- 
tioned us to be careful in approaching a 
wounded deer. Poor H was hunt- 
ing on the same ridge that I was on. I 
saw him fire at a buck and, as he fell, 
he laid down his gun and, drawing his 
knife, ran up to the animal to cut its 
throat. I thought, by the way the animal 
went down, that it had not received a 
mortal wound and shouted to him to be 
careful, at the same time making my way 
rapidly in his direction. My warning was 
too late, however, for as he approached it, 
the buck suddenly rose to its feet and, 
jumping against the hunter, hurled him to 
the ground. The next instant the animal 
bounded into the air and came with all 
four feet on the prostrate man. At this 
instant one of the party, who had ap- 
proached from another direction, fired at 
the animal and killed it. We had to carry 
the wounded man sixty miles on a 
stretcher, and he never fully recovered 
from his terrible experience.” 


the 


DE>E® are polygamous and, though they 
do not herd together a number of 
does as is the custom of the Wapiti stags, 
they follow several does during the rut, 
probably ten or a dozen. After the rut- 
ting season is over they appear to be more 
gregarious than at any other time of the 
year, but the whitetail are seldom found 
in large herds; usually they go about in 
twos or threes, but more often a single 
one is seen, 

Like the moose, when the snows deepen 
they “yard up” in the northern part of 
their range for the winter. A number of 
deer will gather in a remote thicket, where 
there is sufficient food to carry them 
through the winter and, by tramping down 
the snow, keep a network of hard-beaten 
paths open so that they may reach the 
browse afforded by bushes and trees. 


aves as deer vary in size in various 
parts of their range, so does the size 
of the antlers vary. Broadly speaking, the 
bucks from the North bear the best ant- 
lers, yet I have seen some excellent heads 
that were shot in Texas. I think between 
the ages of six and nine the antlers are 
apt to be at their best. After this the 
bucks are not as vigorous and therefore 
the antlers go back a little each year, be- 
coming smaller and more scrubby. 

The average life of a deer is approxi- 
mately twelve or fifteen years. The num- 
ber of points is not a true indication of 
the animal’s age except in the young bucks 
up to four or five years old. In different 
localities the size and weight of the antlers 














A ten point mule deer shot by the author. 


vary considerably. It seems, too, that in 
some localities the bucks have a greater 
average of points than they do in other 
sections. The normal number of points 
of a full-grown buck, no matter to which 
group he may belong, is ten. 

George Allen, who hunted with me last 
fall and who has hunted deer for ten 
years in Maine and as many more in New 
Brunswick, gives the following as good 
average rule for New Brunswick: A buck 
one year old will develop a knob covered 
with velvet and is usually called a spike- 
horn. At the age of two the antlers are 
about six inches long with a little point 
an inch or two in length. At three years 
the antlers develop two tines plus the main 
beam, making three points on a side. At 
four they have four points, and at five 
years of age five points on a side or, as 
they are called, a ten-pointer. After the 
age of five a buck may or may not develop 
additional points. The last white-tailed 
buck I shot had twelve points and 
judged him to be about eight years old. 
Ordinarily the antlers are confined to the 
males, but on rare occasions does have 
been found to bear small spikes. 


HE bucks usually drop their antlers 

in March. This varies, of course, in 
different parts of their habitat and ac- 
cording to their age. The old bucks shed 
their antlers first; the young bucks later. 
By the latter part of April or the first 
part of May they start to grow again, and 
by the latter part of August or there- 
abouts the velvet is rubbed off. A full- 
grown Northern buck may weigh from 225 
to 300 pounds and in some cases this may 
be exceeded, measure five feet in length 
and stand 36 inches at the shoulder. In 
the South the bucks seldom exceed 175 
pounds in weight, and in many localities 
average less. 

In 1907, when I was living in Texas, I 
had the good fortune to see the record 
head for points of the white-tailed deer. 
It has seventy-eight points and was own 
by Albert Friedrich. The antlers are the 
most remarkable I have ever seen. Im 
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number of points it far exceeds any speci- 
men of which I have knowledge. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, in his Life Histories of 
Northern Animals, also gives this head as 
a record and states: “The 42-pointer from 
the Adirondacks and the 35-pointer from 
Minnesota claim second and third places, 
respectively.” 

If a buck winters well and finds an 
abundance of nourishing food, he will 
not only wax fat and vigorous, but will 
bear heavier and finer antlers. Often the 
bucks found in the vicinity of settlements, 
where they have been enjoying the lux- 
uries of the gardens, wheat fields and 
apple orchards, are big, handsome animals 
with splendid antlers. 


and graze. In the 
young poplar, bal- 
sam and wild cherry are important ele- 
ments of their dietary. They also feed on 
lily-pads, acorns, beechnuts, fallen leaves, 
mosses and almost any kind of vegetables. 
During the summer months deer come 
down to the lakes and ponds and spend 
much time in their proximity. At dawn 
and again in the evening they may be 
found wading in after the lilies and other 
aquatic plants. In sections where they are 
not disturbed they visit the lake margins 
by day. If much hunted, however, they 
will only come to the water’s edge after 
dark, and then with much stealth and cau- 
tion, stopping often to listen and test the 
air currents with their highly sensitive 
nostrils. 

When the frosts of September arrive 
the deer drift back to the ridges and thick 
forests. But there is no general migra- 
tion as in the case of the mule deer, for 
the white-tailed deer occupy the same gen- 
eral locality throughout their life. Deer 
at the age of two bear their first young. 
Usually one or two, sometimes three, 
fawns are born in a dense, brushy thicket, 
where they remain very quiet until they 
are able to follow their mother. 


EER both browse 
north woods the 


EER have many enemies to contend 

with besides man. In the South, and 
particularly in the West, the crafty cougar 
is ever on the alert for a deer, and great 
is the toll he takes. Often when I have 
been hunting in the West, and especially 
in the Sierra Madre Mountains of North 
Mexico, I have come upon the carcasses 
of deer that had been slain by the death- 
dealing cougar. The wolves also prey 
upon the deer in many sections. In New 
Brunswick, where neither the cougar nor 
wolf now exist, the lynx is very destruc- 
tive to the deer, especially to the fawns 
and does in winter. During the month of 
February, 1906, George Allen, expert fish- 
erman, guide, trapper and one of the best 
all-round woodsmen I have ever met, was 
going over one of his trap lines when he 
came upon a full-grown doe that had just 
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recently been killed by two lynx. George 
at once set a trap at the carcass of the 
deer and was soon rewarded by finding 
one of the “lucifees” in his trap. 

In spite of all the dangers to which they 
are subject, they hold their own better 
than any other game animal. They are 
by nature dwellers of the thick forests 
and swamps, though they are sometimes 
found in the open country where there is 
scanty cover. This, however, is not their 
usual habitat. Given reasonable protec- 
tion, they increase in an incredibly short 
time, and in semi-domesticatjon they are 
more of a success than any other large 
wild animal, with a possible exception of 
the Wapiti. Occasionally a disease visits 
the white-tailed deer known as the black 
tongue. This malady, which causes a gen- 
eral wasting away, pitiably depletes their 
ranks and thus some localities are swept 
almost bare of deer. 


HERE are many methods employed to 

hunt deer. The two easiest and most 
noxious are crusting in deep snow and 
jacking or fire-hunting. In the former 
case any man with a pair of snowshoes, 
when the snow is deep, can easily walk up 
to a deer, which soon becomes helpless 
floundering in the snow. In jacking deer 
the hunter is simply paddled noiselessly 
along and near the shore of a lake at night 
with a bull’s-eye lantern—there are many 
varieties. This often causes the deer to 
stare in amazement and curiosity at the 
strange ball of fire out of the dark. At 
the same time the light from the lantern 
shows up the deer. 

Until it became unlawful, one of the 
most common ways of getting a deer—I 
say getting because one cannot properly 
call it hunting—was to run them with 
hounds and either watch a runway or 
shoot them when they took to the water. 
But to still-hunt the white-tailed deer is a 
most interesting sport and calls into play 
all the qualities that are required to make 


a good hunter. In the still-hunt in the 
forest they are often jumped, as the 
hunter expresses it, when a snapshot is 
required, or they will be lost to view. The 
hunter, therefore, must ever be on the 
alert and has no business to be day- 
dreaming when in pursuit of the “spirit 
of the wind.” Such men as Judge Caton 
and Mr. George Bird Grinnell have placed 
the chase of the whitetail above that of 
all other large game. Walter M. Wolfe 
writes : 


“T= Virginia deer is the wildest, shy- 
est, shrewdest and most difficult to 
hunt successfully of all the species of 
cervidae on this continent; and though 
many thousands of them are killed every 
year, yet many thousands more escape the 
hunter’s rifle, where, under like conditions, 
either the mule deer or the Columbia 
blacktail would have been successfully 
stalked and killed. Few naturalists, even, 
who are not sportsmen as well, realize the 
difficulty of approaching this animal; and 
no one who has not hunted it can realize 
the degree of patience and skill that the 
man must possess who, generally speak- 
ing, can go into the forest and kill, by 
still-hunting, a Virginia deer. No animal 
living has such eyes, such ears and such 
a nose as the Virginia deer.” 


HE wonderful vitality of deer is a 

subject of interest to all who have 
hunted them. If not hit in a vulnerable 
spot it is surprising the amount of lead 
they can carry off. The whitetail is usually 
silent, though I have heard the bucks 
make a strange sound, that is called whis- 
tling, as they make off. Sometimes at 
night, if they are aroused by the presence 
of some intruder that they resent, they 
stamp their feet and snort. If a fawn 
becomes separated from its mother each 
may call to the other in a little low bleat. 
The whitetail has the peculiar habit when 
grazing of wigwagging the tail just as it 
is about to raise its head. This is often 
taken advantage of when stalking deer in 
the open. The hunter may with stealth 
approach while the deer is grazing and 
the moment he sees the movement of the 
tail “freeze” and remain perfectly still 
until the deer satisfies itself that all is 
well and resumes grazing. Approaching 
between times in this way a shot may be 
had. 

No animal equals the whitetail for 
beauty and grace. In action they are the 
poetry of motion. Besides the walk and 
trot, the whitetail, if surprised, goes off 
in long leaps of unusual spring and buoy- 
ancy. At the end of every three or four 
leaps, and particularly when about to dis- 
appear into the covert, the animal gives 
one extra high bound, which seems to be 
for the purpose of making a better ob- 
servation before bidding the hunter adios 
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heart of the New Brunswick woods. 


hearing the voices of the wilderness. 


In the September issue will appear another article by Dan J. Singer, entitled “On the Trail of the White-Tailed 


In his inimitable style the author gives a most vivid account of still hunting the White-tailed Deer in the 


With agile pen the author takes the reader into the big forests where he may make the acquaintance and feel 
a part of rather than an intruder upon the wild folk th at dwell therein. 


The graceful deer, big moose, crafty lynx, and even the rabbits and birds are portrayed so well, that you feel 
you are really there with nature enjoying her pictures queness, inhaling the fresh fragrance of the forest and 


























URING the hot summer months 

of July and August the channel 

and striped bass desert the surf 

to seek the cooler waters off- 
shore, where they remain till the frosty 
nights of September recall them to the 
breakers. These are lean days for the 
surfcaster, when he must rely on king- 
fish, weakfish and an occasional run of 
“blues” to keep up an interest in his fav- 
orite pastime. Between bites he conjures 
up visions of a tautened line and a rod 
swaying to the rush of a monster channel 
bass. He lives over in memory the bat- 
tles of the previous spring and longs for a 
mighty fish to seize his bait that once 
more he may feel the line grow hot under 
the pressure of his thumb. 

Nor need he long in vain, for in the 
surf is a fish worthy of any surf-angler’s 
skill and, because of his size and gamey 
qualities combined, a fighter far superior 
to any other warrior of the breakers. It 
is the “tiger of the sea,” the much- 
maligned shark, ravager of the surf- 
caster’s tackle. He is game from start to 
finish and will furnish thrills aplenty 
for the most seasoned expert or the veriest 
novice. 


: is an easy matter to hook one of 
these monsters of the surf. To land 
him is a far different story. As you rue- 
fully survey your blistered thumbs and 
the small remnant of your line, you will 
realize that you have hooked a game fish, 
a fish that rivals, except in leaping quali- 
ties, the heralded tarpon of southern 
waters. And, lest you think I am draw- 
ing the long bow regarding the shark’s 
fighting qualities, no less an authority 
than Mr. Zane Grey told me of catching, 
off the Florida Keys, many sharks that 
battled and leaped as well as any tarpon. 
And, if a fish is game, what matters his 
species? Suppose he is a surf scavenger? 

The shark will test your tackle, skill and 
endurance to the utmost. He is heavy, 
powerful and cunning, full of all sorts of 
tricks to play on the unsuspecting angler. 
Long, fierce rushes will take line at an 
alarming rate; frequently the first one 
takes it all. Your tip dances in a frenzy 
as he pauses at the end of a long run to 
slant his huge head from side to side. Just 
as you think he is ready for the gaff and 
floats belly up in the surf, a quick, savage 
plunge nearly pulls the rod from your 
hands. Give but a foot of slack and in an 
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Sharks 


By 
J. L. Kilcoyne 


instant the shark will wrap the line around 
his body and bite it off above the leader. 
This wily fish is ever alert and quick to 
take advantage of any slip on the part of 
the fisherman. 


ESIDES those vermin of the sea, the 

dogfish and the hammerhead, a curse 
rather than a pleasure to the surfcaster, 
two larger sharks are quite common to 
our Jersey beaches—the sand shark and 
the blue or bluenose shark. The latter is 
by far the gamier. The sandshark is of a 
clayey, yellowish hue shading on the back 
and fins to a dirty purple. He is an un- 
gainly fish with large, broad pectoral fins 
amounting almost to flippers. When 
hooked, he is weighty and sluggish, seldom 
making more than two or three good runs. 
The bluenose is a lithe, graceful fish of a 
peculiar steel blue color, fading on the 
belly to a pure white. His mouth is 
equipped with a single row of gleaming 
ivory teeth. He is quick, agile and re- 
markably game. You will be taxed to 
your fullest to land one of these big blue 
fellows weighing a hundred pounds. 

To use light tackle in this fishing means 
almost certain destruction of some part 
of your choice paraphernalia. I have tried 
on sharks many various rods, from a six- 
foot twelve-ounce split bamboo, to a five- 
foot thirteen-ounce tarpon rod, and am at 
present using a seven-foot bethabara tip, 


weighing about eighteen ourices. Such & 
rod is heavy, but it will not buckle under 
continual use of the large bait necessary 
and its length is a great aid in casting the 
six-foot leader. 

I am a firm believer in light tackle 
whenever practicable, and have tried it 
thoroughly in shark fishing, but it will 
not handle the big fellows successfully. 
You must play from the beach a fish that 
frequently scales at three hundred pounds. 
He cannot be followed in a boat, and if 
your rod is incapable of stopping his first 
rush the fight is lost. The percentage of 
strikes on the light rods is far in excess 
of the number of fish landed, and in the 
long run heavier tackle pays. 


Te question of bait need never worry 
the shark fisherman. The man-eater 
is an omnivorous feeder and practically 
anything you may offer him is acceptable. 
He is not in the least fastidious and will 
take with avidity a slice of weakfish or a 
choice bit of shedder crab. But the bait 
of all baits for sharks is menhaden, or, 
as it is usually known, “mossbunker.” A 
shark will follow the slick of a piece of 
“bunker” for miles. It is to the sea tiger 
what catnip is to cats. Ten cents will pro- 
cure at the nearest fish pound enough 
mossbunker for a full day’s fishing. 

As the next best bait I should select a 
small eel, about a foot in length. This 
should be baited by passing the hook into 
the mouth and then through the body, 
just below the gills. It is a tempting mor- 
sel, one that a shark will not often pass 
by. After that a piece of any kind of 
fish is good. I have caught them on 
herring, flounder, butterfish, weakfish, 
skate, squid, kingfish and bluefish. The 
shark, too, has a particular fondness for a 
fresh mullet, as any channel bass fisher- 
man will testify. 


[* baiting with bunker or other fish, cut 
off one side along the backbone and 
divide this lengthwise, making two long 
strips of flesh. Thread one of these on 
the hook and push it up on the leader, so 
the end of the bait just laps over the eye 
of the hook. Next fasten on the remain- 
ing piece by running the hook twice 
through the fleshy side of the strip and 
leave about two inches of it dangling. This 
makes a long, slim bait through which a 
good part of the hook protrudes, and the 
fish is easily hooked. 





If the bait is bunched together at the 
bend of the hock it is less attractive to the 
fish and makes striking an uncertainty, as 
the barb is so buried in the flesh that it 
cannot be sunk into the shark’s jaw. 

In spite of his large size and formidable 
array of teeth, the shark does not strike 
hard, but takes the bait in much the same 
manner as the channel bass. Often their 
strikes cannot be differentiated. The 
shark probably is more insistent and feels 
heavier. Generally there is a slow, steady 
drag, preceded by a few nibbles or an 
easing up of the line. Occasionally a 
shark will fool with the bait for several 
minutes before finally taking it, but this 
is unusual. In any case, give the fish 
plenty of time and do not strike till the 
reel handle begins to spin at a lively rate. 
Then clap your thumb fast to the reel and 
raise the tip of your rod sufficiently to 
set the hook. 

Do not be in a hurry to strike and do 
not strike hard. A hard swipe will surely 
break some part of your tackle. The fish 
is swimming to sea with the bait in its 
mouth, and a sudden stopping of the line 
and raising of the tip is sufficient to throw 
his weight against the hook, effectually 
imbedding it in his jaw. 


EVERAL 
tunity of 


years ago I had an oppor- 
seeing a shark take a bait. 
Two of us were fishing off the pier at 
Beach Haven with moss-bunker. My 
friend was using a wire snooded hook, 
while I was equipped with a Matt-Strat- 
ton. The surf was clear as crystal and a 
school of tiny silversides was plainly visi- 
ble against the sandy bottom. 

The tide was almost out and a light 
westerly breeze hardly rippled the water. 
Our baits lay about three feet apart at the 
edge of a little cut in the bar. Suddenly 
a huge black shark appeared, glided 
leisurely through the shallow water and 
made directly for the two baits, his dor- 
sal fin cleaving the water like the peri- 
scope of a submarine. 

Picking up my friend’s bait he shook it 
seven times, then, dropping it, he went for 
mine. He took it in his mouth and began 
to worry it as a terrier would a rat. Pres- 
ently he left the bait, swam to sea and, 
circling, once more seized the “bunker.” 
Slowly the surf terror, with my bait in his 
mouth, started to sea. With increasing 
speed, he flashed over the bar into the 
deeper water beyond. My reel handle was 
a blur and the line felt like a live coal 
through the woolen thumbstall. Two hun- 
dred yards slipped into the transparent 
ocean and I despaired of ever stopping 
the fish when the line went slack and I 
reeled in to find my hook bitten off cleanly 
within two inches of the swivel. It was a 
great relief, for my light rod would never 
nave stopped him before he took all my 
line. 


IDES or condition of the surf matter 

little to sharks; they are forever on the 
forage. You will frequently see them, 
in search of food, with back and fins out 
of water ranging up and down the beach 
in the wash of the surf. They take the 
bait equally well at high or low water, 
and in fact at any time between. A clear 
surf is nearly as good as a roily one, but 
by far the best fishing time is at night, 
from sundown on till the following morn- 
ing. Sharks are scavengers, and in the 
surf essentially bottom fish. Science tells 
us that night is their principal feeding 
time, and experience seems to bear out this 
contention. The moonlit nights of August 
always found two of us industriously cast- 
ing the mossbunker seaward in quest of 
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sharks. Yes, and many we hooked, many 
we played, but few, and those the smaller 
ones, we ever beached. 


URF fishing at night is an eerie and 

fascinating sport. There is no blazing 
sun to scorch your skin or no glare of 
the sea to weary your eyes. All is cool 
and quiet. The water swirls about your 
bootlegs, and little phosphorescent crea- 
tures scurry after the retreating waves. 
Each comber as it rolls in reflects the 
moon and breaks around you in a shower 
of shining drops. Your line lies immov- 
able somewhere out in the darkness, you 
are lulled almost to sleep by the lap-lap 
ot the waves. 

Suddenly the bait is lifted, the reel spins 
and at the strike a mighty fish throws 
himself clear of the water, is silhouetted 
for an instant against the streak of moon- 
light and is gone, your reel humming a 
lively tune as he heads for open sea. 
Then ensues the battle with an unseen 
foe. You give and take line, up and down 
the beach you follow the fish, till, just 


shark, 8 feet 9 inches long, 240 
pounds. 


as your aching muscles are about to crack, 
a breaker throws him upon the beach at 
your feet. 

Night fishing is rich in experiences in- 
valuable to the surf angler. It is a time 
of smashing strikes, of skinned fingers 
and ruined tackle. I remember one night 
in September: two of us were casting for 
channel bass with shedder. Fishing was 
slow and the crabs nibbled away the bait. 

“Any luck?” yelled my companion, as 
he reeled in to rebait. 

“Nothing doing,” I 
strike.” 

“Well,” 
a mullet. 
something.” 


replied; “not a 
said he, “I am going to put on 
I'll show you how to hook 


ARDLY had he cast when I heard the 
familiar cry, “There he goes.” Reel- 
ing in, I hastened over to him. His rod 


was buckling in a fearful way and, with 
both hands clamped to the reel, he was 
trying to save what remained of his line. 
But it was futile. When a big shark 
wishes to go seaward, he goes. The last 
of the line disappeared into the surf, and 
in its wake followed the most elaborate 
display of verbal pyrotechnics I have ever 
heard. But that is the way of the shark— 
quickly he comes; quicker he goes. 

Another night in August three of us 
were shark fishing with bunker. After a 
short wait I felt a pick-up and, letting the 
fish run twenty or thirty feet, I struck. 
To my surprise the line went limp and 
I retrieved the bait practically untouched. 
Scarcely had my sinker settled again when 
I had a second strike and hooked a fish 
which cut off the gut leader at the 
swivel. Rigging with a wire snood I 
cast once more. Quickly came the strike, 
and this time the shark took my whole 
tackle. 

Thinking that perhaps my line was worn 
at the end, I turned it on the reel, but 
three times successively the sharks 
stripped my line. I simply could not hold 
them. These six strikes occurred all with- 
in an hour, while my companions on 
either side of me were hauling in skates. 
However, such freakish occurrences are 
common envugh in surf fishing. 


To revert to the question of the proper 
tackle for sharks. You will need a 
strong, serviceable rod, one with plenty 
of backbone. An extra-length tip is ad- 
visable for casting the long wire leader, 
six feet six inches being probably about 
right, and this tip will have the proper 
weight. A solid wood butt of twenty- 
eight inches, can-wrapped, is best for the 
work, as with a six-and-a-half or seven- 
foot tip the spring butt makes an un- 
wieldy rod. The reel should be capable 
of holding at least three hundred yards of 
eighteen-thread line; four hundred yards 
is better, as there are times when you 
wish you had a thousand yards. 

For years I have used a big black 4-0 
Julius Vom Hofe with great satisfaction. 
This reel, unfortunately, has no throw- 
off and the revolving of the large handle 
is very bothersome at first when casting, 
but one soon grows accustomed to it. The 
Julius will hold comfortably three hundred 
and fifty yards of the Abercrombie & 
Fitch twenty-seven-thread special line, an 
excellent one for this fishing. It is com- 
posed of twenty-seven strands of very 
fine thread twisted so tightly that it is only 
the size of a fifteen. Hooks are a matter 
of individual choice, but a 9-0 O’Shaugh- 
nessy can hardly be beaten 


HE’ six feet piano wire leader is not 

entirely satisfactory, as the shark will 
cut the line in spite of it. This device is 
rigged with three feet of wire above and 
three feet below the cross swivel. While 
using one of these leaders last season I 
had a shark take it on the strike. He 
was running with the bait and there was 
only the slightest pressure exerted on the 
line, yet the leader was taken off cleanly. 
Other shark fishermen told me of the same 
trouble. Nine feet of thirty-six-thread 
line spliced above the leader solved the 
difficulty, but this is a cumbersome method 
of rigging and can only be used with a 
heavy rod. If the line is doubled for nine 
or ten feet above the wire it will answer 
the same purpose. But unless some such 
precaution is taken, the line will wear 
through on the sandpaper skin of the 
shark, or be cut by his fin or by a blow 
from his tail. 
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Last, but by no means least, provide 

yourself with two heavy woolen thumb- 
stalls or cots, one for each thumb. These 
are much better than the leather drag 
which slips on the wet surface of the line 
as soon as the buckskin facing wears 
through, and the first run of a large shark 
will burn this off. Even the solid buck- 
skin drag will slip when the line becomes 
wet. 
In buying thumbstalls, be sure to get the 
woolen ones. The protectors knitted of 
line or hard cord will not grip any better 
than the leather drags and do not last any 
longer than the soft woolen cots. If the 
fish is getting the best of you, palm and 
reel with your left hand and bear with 
your fingers and thumb upon the side of 
the spool. This makes a very stiff drag 
and will halt any fish that is likely to be 
stopped at all. 


Some Facts About Snakes 


GAFF is not absolutely essential, but 

will expedite the landing of your fish 
by some ten or fifteen minutes. If you are 
alone it is almost impossible to control 
the rod with one hand and use the gaff 
with the other. It is safer, at any rate, 
to beach the fish, even though it means a 
few minutes longer. An over-anxious 
gaffer will frequently break the line or 
lose the gaff in the surf. The largest 
shark can easily be beached if the angler 
will but have sufficient patience. 

When the monotony of kingfishing palls 
upon you, Mr. Surfcaster, go forth some 
midsummer night and cast for sharks with 
sweet-smelling mossbunker. The first 
strike will relieve you of your ennui, or I 
miss my guess. Then you will know that 
I make no extravagant claims for this 
scourge of the deep. And when you have 
bested one of these monsters, you are con- 





Some 
Facts 
About 
Snakes 


By 
Edwin T. Whiffen 


O the inexperienced person who 
goes off on a jaunt into the wilds, 
the question of medical aid does 
not usually present itself. He may 
provide himself with a few simple reme- 
dies; but at home, under civilized condi- 
tions, he is so surrounded by opportuni- 
ties for aid that he takes them for 
granted unconsciously, like light and air. 
Then there are some perils, when one 
leaves a settled community, common to the 
more unfrequented regions. Among 
these is the presence of poisonous snakes. 
What can you do, when miles away 
from a doctor and medical aid, if you are 
bitten by one of these creatures? It may 
help to explain briefly that the poison ap- 
paratus works on the principle of the hy- 
podermic syringe and that the poison of 
the dangerous snakes in this country does 
its work by affecting the circulatory sys- 
tem. Hence it is of the first importance 
to shut off the flow of blood from the part 
bitten and so keep the poison from work- 
ing out into the general system. 


As a rule, the bite will be upon the 
-% arm or the leg, and so the applica- 
tion of a ligature will secure the stoppage 
of the blood to the affected part. Tie a 
handkerchief or other cloth around the leg 
or arm between the bite and the body, in- 
sert a stick and twist until circulation at 
that point stops. Rubber is the best ma- 
terial for this purpose, a stout rubber 

d working excellently. 

Now there are two bones each in the 


lower leg and the lower arm. If the bite 
is on either of these, or on the hand or 
foot, the ligature is better applied just 
above the knee or elbow, where but one 
bone is found, and so a more complete 
closing of the blood vessels is possible. 
It is important to drain off the blood in 
the affected part, and the poison with it. 
With a very sharp knife or razor make 
incisions deeper than the punctures from 
the fangs. This must be done quickly and 
thoroughly. Hasten the flow of blood by 
suction with the mouth, being careful to 
spit out all the poison and blood extracted. 
The action of this poison is peculiar. It 
may be swallowed and pass through the 
digestive system without danger, unless 
there is a cut or sore which permits the 
poison to get directly into the blood, when 
consequences are disastrous. 


VERY party going into a region 
where there is any possibility of pois- 
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scious, as you look at those malicious 
green eyes, of a good deed done. 

Every shark caught_means one less in 
the sea and, little as it seems, that helps. 
But these sharks are harmless, you say; 
they are not man-eaters. Possibly not, 
but I think a blue-nose shark, emboldened 
by hunger, would be capable of attacking 
anything. Witness the shark scare of a 
summer or two ago. Two of the disas- 
ters occurred in, the surf, one in water 
waist-deep, not fifty feet from the beach. 
Was this the work of some savage mon- 
ster suddenly deported from his usual 
habitat for the terrible work of destruc- 
tion? Or—and does it not seem plausible 
—could it not have been the blue shark, 
ever present in the surf, deprived of his 
food and maddened by hunger, driven in 
desperation to attack a man? In the surf 
a most unusual thing. 


onous snakes being found should take 
along a kit containing the following ar- 
ticles : 

Sharp lancets, a rubber ligature, a 
fairly large hypodermic syringe, absorbent 
cotton, aseptic gauze, a few ounces of per- 
manganate of potash crystals, antiseptic 
solution, sealed tubes of antivenine. 

have seen advertised small, compact 
kits of this description which seemed to 
be just the thing. 

After the cuts have been drained as be- 
fore described, make a deep wine-colored 
solution of the potassium permanganate 
and wash the injured part thoroughly. 
Now loosen and remove the ligature, after 
the action of the solution has oxidized 
and so destroyed the poison with which 
it has come in contact. 

Nothing has been said, so far, about 
the universally recommended antidote, 
whiskey. If employed at all, it should 
be used sparingly and only in small doses, 
because in large doses it stimulates for a 
short time only, and then reduces the sys- 
tem to a condition in which the poison 
can work more readily than if the stimu- 
lant had not been employed. A much bet- 
ter method is to inject strychnine, which 
is a powerful stimulant. 

Pack the incisions with strips of anti- 
septic gauze and cover the wounds care- 
fully with the same. In this way the punc- 
tures are kept open and the poisoned 
blood drained off still more. 

With the poison practically removed or 
neutralized there is still a possibility of 
fatal consequences. There is grave dan- 
ger of blood-poisoning, because of the 
effect which the snake poison has upon the 
corpuscles in the blood, whose duty it is 
to combat and destroy germ life. 


sf P sum up then: Be sure that you 
have a kit with you, as is suggested 
above. Consult some reliable physician 
about the matter. Send for a doctor, or 
get to one, if possible, in case you should 
be bitten. If you don’t know whether the 
snake biting you is poisonous or not, take 
no chances, but proceed as though you 
were sure of the dangerous character of 
the wound. Last, but not least, be fa- 
miliar enough with what you should do 
so that you will not get “rattled” and 
so lose time or do the wrong thing. Bites 
from poisonous snakes are not necessar- 








riends. 


ily fatal if taken in time and properly 
treated. 

One of the gravest dangers in a matter 
of this kind is the nervous shock that 
comes to a person upon realizing that 
he has been bitten by a snake, possibly a 
poisonous one. To obviate this in part, a 
brief account giving the location and de- 
scription of the more common dangerous 
snakes is presented. 


F course any kind of rattlesnake may 

be recognized at once. The rattle is 
unique and distinguishing. Rattlesnakes, 
of one variety or another, are found in all 
parts of the country. They are slow in 
movement, except when striking. They 
often, but not always, rattle before they 
strike. 

The only other poisonous snake found 
in the Northern part of the United States 
is the copperhead, a smali reptile rarely 
exceeding a length of about a yard. 

The color above is brown, with broad 
bands of darker brown, narrow on the 
back and broader on the sides. The color 
below is pinkish-white with a row of dark 
spots running along each side. The color 
of the head is usually copper, hence the 
name. This snake is locally known as the 
highland moccasin, pilot snake, rattlesnake 
pilot and chunkhead. 

In the South a small, prettily colored 
but dangerous variety is the harlequin 
snake, or coral snake. It occurs from 
North Carolina to the Gulf and westward 
through Texas into Mexico. 

In color this variety presents a succes- 
sion of scarlet and black bands separated 
by narrower rings of yellow. The nose is 
black and a wide yellow band crosses the 
middle of the head. The tail is banded 
black and yellow. This snake is small, 
with small immovable fangs. It is secre- 
tive in habits, and there is little danger of 
injury unless it is handled. But it is re- 
lated to the larger cobras of the East, 
and in effect its venom is more poisonous 
than that of any crotalid snake. These 


Field and Stream 


four species complete the list of poison- 
ous snakes in this country that are large 
enough and have strong enough venom to 
be really dangerous to human life. 


L) MQUESTIONABLY the hostility 
which most people feel toward snakes 
in general is due to the fact that some 
varieties are a constant menace. It is not 
necessary to confound the innocent with 
the guilty. One can readily become fa- 
miliar with the peculiarities of the poison- 
ous kinds and afterward spare the harm- 
less ones. 

Two varieties of harmless snakes, oc- 
cupying much the same area, are often 
confused with the poisonous copperhead. 
One is the hog-nosed snake, spreading 
adder, puff adder, flat-headed adder, blow 
snake, or sand viper, as it is variously 
known. 

It attains about the same length as does 
the poisonous variety with which it is 
often confused, and is also rather stout- 
bodied. It presents a spectacular appear- 
ance and acts correspondingly when sur- 
prised, but its looks are the most danger- 
ous thing about it. It presents such a va- 
riety of color that a description of it 
would necessarily be of some length. 
The body hue is brown, or reddish, 
or yellow, or sometimes a dirty green, 
with irregular patches of dark brown 
or black from neck to tail. There 
is a row of smaller blotches on each 
side. The centre of the abdomen is green- 
ish or yellow. With all its variations, 
it is essentially a spotted snake, except 
one showy phase, which is black. 


HE other Northern variety, sometimes 
confused with the copperhead, is the 
milk snake, house snake, spotted adder, 
or checkered adder, as it is known in dif- 
ferent localities. This snake is much 
slenderer, but a dark specimen might 
readily be confused in color with the 
poisonous species. The ground color 
varies from almost white to a dark grey. 
On the back are large brownish or green- 
ish saddles, bordered with black. There 
are rows of smaller spots on the sides. 
There is a triangular or Y-shaped mark 
on the head, the point of which is directed 
backward. 
A few seasons ago 
variety of rattlesnake 
massasauga, or swamp rattler. 


I} discovered a new 
n New York, the 
In the 
swampy regions infested by this species, 
it is very readily cohfused with dark 
specimens of the milk snake, as both are 


spotted. In my snake-hunts, upon turn- 
ing over a new stone and finding a spotted 
snake beneath, I gave a very careful 
scrutiny before venturing to pick the 
specimen up in my hand. 

The cotton-mouth of the Southern 
States is sometimes confused with the 
various harmless varieties of water snakes 
found there. There are various methods 
of distinguishing harmless from harmful 
kinds. The moccasin is stouter-bodied 
than the non-venomous varieties, the head 
is broader and more distinct from the 
neck, and the poisonous snake, with half- 
open mouth, shows the white parts which 
have given it its name. The coloration is 
markedly different. 


“7 HERE is more danger of confusing 
certain varieties of Southern snakes 
with the poisonous coral snake or harle- 
quin snake. One of these is the scarlet 
snake, a small variety rarely exceeding a 
length of a foot and a half. On the back 
there is a pattern of wide scarlet rings, 
next a narrow black ring, followed re- 
spectively by a yellow ring and another 
black one. The abdomen is yellow or 


white. This snake is essentially a spotted 
one, not ringed, as the coral snake is. 

The Southern milk snake, or red king 
snake, even more closely resembles the 
poisonous coral snake. The general ar- 
rangement of colors is much the same, but 
with this difference; in the poisonous spe- 
cies the narrow yellow rings border the 
black ones; in the harmless kind, the nar- 
row black bands border the broader yel- 
low ones. When thinking of handling 
snakes likely to be confused with poison- 
ous species, a good rule to follow is 
“When in doubt, don’t.” ; 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the 
king snakes, as a family, are cannibalistic 
in tastes, the larger varieties often preying 
on the poisonous snakes of their habitat, 
to the venom of which they are immune. 


HERE is very little danger to be 
feared from the other varieties of 
snakes found in the United States. So the 
indiscriminate slaughter of these reptiles 
should cease. I fear the chief offender in 
the matter is usually the hunter or angler 
who is more likely to be drawn into 
regions where snakes are found, while in 
pursuit of his sport. - Would such a one 
but reflect, he would consider that these 
animals form a part of the wilderness 
which so appeals to him. In all localities 
there is or should be a nice balance or ad- 
justment among the various orders of life. 
Such an adjustment is the product usually 
of evolution extending often through thou- 
sands of years. To unsettle this balance 
means the destruction of the appeal which 
the wild has to the sportsman. As a rule, 
the poisonous varieties of snakes have 
more of a tendency to disappear from the 
zones of civilization than certain harmless 
kinds. But the stigma attaching from the 
venomous species is a source of danger to 
the innocuous snakes. The farmer kills 
all indiscriminately, on the ground that a 
snake is a snake. Farmers are not the 
only ones to offend, however. 
But in so doing, the farmer, if he would 
but know it, is working his own undoing. 
Many varieties of harmless snakes live 


It is well to teach children to overcome theit 


fear of snakes. 





mostly on the small vermin which infest 
the fields, barns, and outbuildings on the 
farm. Such live vermin-traps do an in- 
calculable benefit in destroying the mice, 
rats, red squirrels, etc., which destroy so 
much grain and so materially reduce the 
yield of the crops. Against such a source 
of damage, the agriculturist may employ 
traps. But these require constant attention, 
and then fail to do the work of the snake, 
which works its way into the nests of the 
vermi: and devours young and old alike. 


A Trip for Trout 


Sometimes snakes of these species kill and 
eat birds. But the slight amount of harm 
done in this way is more than counterbal- 
anced by their services in destroying 
vermin. Other small species eat cater- 
pillars and cankerworks of one sort or 
another, that do damage in orchards or 
vineyards. 


UCH is said of conservation; and 
1 Congress has gone to the length of 
passing a migratory bird law. This is 
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commendable. It is generally recognized 
that millions of dollars in food stuffs may 
be saved annually by adequate protection 
to the insect-eating birds. Another cru- 
sade would also be profitable. It would 
have for its object the preservation of the 
harmless snakes, which, if allowed to live. 
in order to get sufficient food, would save . 
millions of dollars in agricultural products 
every year. We should all try hard to 
overcome our aversion of the harmless 
snake, necessary in the scheme of nature. 
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T was summer-time and on every 
mountain the laurel bloomed. Out by 
the “stoop” the cool air of evening 
slipped from the hill and stirred the 
hammock fringes where I lay. Suddenly 
two little hands stole over my head and 
across my eyes and a childish voice asked 
anxiously, “Who is it?” And I answered 
with make-believe seriousness, “The milk- 
man—No? Then it’s old Buckshot, the 
trapper from the Barrens?” At that my 
captor cried, “No, it’s me!” And the 
“little feller’ danced around where I 
could see him. ; 
“Dad, it’s fishin’ time, an’ you promised 
me an’ Mom an’ Sis y’d take us; don't y’ 
remember, Dad?” 


O that’s the way :t started, like many 

other happy adventures in life, with 
little ceremony and less planning. Next 
morning Mom put up the lunch, gathered 
together our pots and pans, etc., all of 
which I made into my pack. Sis took 
charge of the kodak, and Bub proudly 
carried the fish basket and rods. 

It was a long, hard pull up the path on 
South Mountain and we made many a 
stop to look back across the morning 
mists that floated over the awakening 
town, On the last hard pitch the way 
climbed steeply through dense brush. At 
the top, where the trail slipped over a 
“low place” in the ridge, we paused 
treathless, now clear of the thicket and I 
watched my little party turn and drink in 
the panorama spread out beneath us. A 
thousand feet below the little town 
drowsed in the gray mist like a village ot 
dreamland. Here and there smoke curled 
lazily. Beyond, as far as the eye could 
reach, tumbled and rolled the hills. 
Mountains, like the waves of 
the sea, far, far to the dim 
boundaries of vision ! 


T was hard indeed to turn 

from such a picture and take 
up the winding way down 
to the head waters of Canoe 
Run on the far side of 
Old South. Half an hour’s 
hike “Indian file,” a sharp turn 
through jack pines and we 
heard the little brook laughing 
just below us. A few steps 
and we could see it like a silver 
ribbon twining through the 
underbrush. Here and there 
it paused to swirl about some 
dark pool, now it dimpled on 
sun-kissed beds of pebbles, now 
it slipped over a ledge of rock 
to dash, all white and filmy, 
into the foaming depths below 
a happy little brook! 


A 
Trip 
for 
Trout 


By 
Fred A. Johnson 


H, that old, old thrill of reaching your 

fishing place! Do you remember the 
willows by The Bull Head Hole? Do 
you recall the sweep of dark water along 
Bass Rock? How you hurried to get 
“into action.” What a fever to wet your 
line! 

My little caravan broke for the water 
on the run. But I did not fish. I loafed 
along like an old bear with my load of 
“truck.” I was there to carry and to 
guide. It was my part to be generally 
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useful, unsnarl lines, bait hooks, forestall 
accidents and applaud good, bad and in- 
different luck. This was “their day,” and 
I busied myself helping them enjoy it. 

The mossy logs, the flowers, the impa- 
tient, laughing water—how I enjoyed 
these as I shuffled along in the wake of 
my eager fishermen. And how I enjoyed 
watching my little tribe revel in that 
which I have always loved—the wild, free 
life of the hills! 


Te golden hours of morning, like the 
golden hours of youth, slipped away 
only tou soon. Trout bit indifferently, 
but there was no dearth of fishing. Even 
to land a big and ferocious crab was an 
event that called for my immediate pres- 
ence, bag and baggage, over the boulders, 
to inspect his awe-inspiring “nippers.” 

In the dug road by the Run I built a 
little fire, and over its cheerful blaze Mom 
cooked our dinner, and here we made our 
little table on the ground and ate with 
the relish that only health and hunger 
bring. 

Here we took some pictures, two of 
which turned out fairly good and were 
duly christened “Anticipation” and “Re- 
alization.” The happy faces of the chil- 
dren attest to the fragrant smell of bacon, 
fried potatoes, with a dash of onion, and 
the pan of spluttering eggs! 


At afternoon the fishing progressed 
with varying luck, no mishaps and 
much merriment, and when the evening 
shadows stole panther-like along the Run, 
they found us where the restless stream 
tumbles into the main branch near the 
State Highway. Here I had arrange 
for an auto to meet us, and it was waiting. 
Bundled in the extra wraps I 
had carried, we were whisked 
away like the wind, and almost 
before we realized it found 
ourselves back again at our 
own doorstep. 


"Tus came to a happy close 
one of those beautiful 
mountain days. Such a golden 
day as you fondly recall and 
dream through by the cheerful 
hearth-fire years after. You 
hear again the tinkle of the 
brook, you see the sunlit laurel 
in the glade, and then, as the 
back log smoulders, your fancy 
wanders back into the shadowy 
twilight of that far-off evening 
and you hear, down those van- 
ished years, the voice of a lit- 
tle boy who murmurs sleepily 
from his trundle bed, “Good 
night, Daddy.” 























Izaak Walton, Jr. 


Do We Love It? 


This wonderful sky and 
water and the great 
outdoors. .— 











Contentment. 





Careful on a rocky shore. 

















An up to date portage. 


Watching the guide do it. 
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Sure, they are biting fine. 
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Your 
Canoe 
Upsets 


By 





George 
A. 
Wiggan 


American Red Cross Life Saving Corps. 
Photos by A. Wellington Horton. 


HE number of people who lose 

their lives annually due to acci- 

dents in or on the water runs 

well into the hundreds. Sports- 
men contribute many lives to make up 
these totals; lives that need not have been 
lost if a little care had been used. 

There are a few cardinal rules that 
every man, woman and child living around 
water ought to be familiar with. The 
average sportsman is a good swimmer 
and can take care of himself in the water 
under ordinary circumstances. But that 
is about all he can do; when the unusual 
occurs or he has some one else to look 
after he is up in the air, and likely will 
forget all he ever knew about handling 
himself in the water. 

The principles of life saving, insofar 
as they concern the woods traveler, are 
simple indeed. A few simple tricks and 
holds and self-confidence is all that is 
required. But not many are acquainted 
with those tricks or have confidence in 
their ability to deliver the goods when 


the time comes, 
N OST of the water traveling sports- 
i men use the canoe. At the same 
time the safest and most treacherous 
craft man ever rode over water in. 
Treacherous because it never makes a 
truce with the careless or the reckless; 
safest because in it man can ride over 
water that would mean death to any other 
craft and never ship a drop of water. 








Push the canoe away from you hard, and considerable water will run out. 


But a canoe at best is tricky; in spite of 
the utmost caution and care a canoe will 
at timgs do some remarkable stunts, often 
with disastrous results. 

How many sportsmen, when dumped 
out of a canoe in water far beyond their 
depth, can right that canoe; empty 
enough water to make the craft sea- 
worthy, and then climb aboard? The trick 
is simple, but there are very few that 
can do it successfully. I have heard of 
an overturned canoe being “flipped” over 
in the water in such a manner that the 
water is thrown out and the craft righted, 
but I have never seen the trick done and 
after having tried it several times my- 
self, have come to the conclusion that it 
requires a very light canoe and almost 
herculean strength to do it if, indeed, 
it can be done at all. 

As I have said, the trick of righting 
and bailing out an overturned canoe is 
extremely simple. The four illustrations 
show the entire performance much clearer 
than it can be explained. 


HEN the canoe has once been 
righted, i.c., turned right side up in 
the water, the swimmer slides around to 
either the bow or the stern. Resting its 
weight on the stern until the bow is lifted 


high in the air, as in illustration No. l, a 


great part of the water flows to the stern 
and out over the deck. Still holding the 
stern down with one hand, the swimmer 
quickly pushes the canoe away from him, 
at the same time giving a hard kick and 
push with his legs and free hand. As the 





At the end of the push-away, note the water running out. 


canoe shoots forward the stern will rise 
and the water will rush out over the end. 
About ten or twelve gallons can be 
slopped out each time in this manner. 
Picture No. 2 shows the canoe at the 
end of the push, just as the stern -s rising. 
Note the volume of water pouring over 
the stern, also note the vigorous kick and 
push the swimmer is putting in it. About 
eight or ten repetitions of this will slop 
out the greater part of the water. After 
about two-thirds of the water has been 
removed another stunt will be found to 
work best. 

Slide up to the center of the canoe and 
pull the gunwale down to the level of the 
water (the canoe should be riding high 
in the water now). If you are heavy it 
will be necessary to tread water to pre- 
vent pulling the gunwale under. Then, 
with the free hand, begin to sweep the 
remaining water out of the canoe. Short, 
quick strokes*of the hand are better than 
a long, slow one. If the paddle has been 
retained the hand grip can be hooked 
under a thwart and the blade used to 
sweep the water out with. The fates are 
not always kind enough to leave us a 
paddle when we tip over, so it is best 
to learn to use the hands. Picture No. 3 
shows the canoeist bailing out the last of 
the water by hand. 

It is, of course, needless, almost im- 
possible, anyway, to entirely empty the 
canoe before getting in. About three 
inches of water in the bottom will still 
leave the craft buoyant enough to allow 
a man to climb aboard. The only safe 
way to. get in a canoe from the water is 
over either the bow or stern. 


ULL the stern down in the water until 
you can swing your arms and shoul- 
ders across the deck (if you have failed 
to bail out enough water the stern will 
promptly sink—only practice can tell when 
just enough has been taken out). Then 
slowly draw the body itself across the 
stern and swing a leg over to the oppo- 
site side. The last picture shows the 
swimmer in the act of swinging astride 
of the stern. Note that although the 
greater part of his body is in on the near 
side of the canoe the craft is heeled over 
on the far side; this is due to the fact 
that he is well balanced on the craft and 
that he is purposely pressing down on the 
far side to overcome any lack of balance. 
When once astride of the stern it is 
an easy matter to slide down to the seat 
and swing the feet in over the edge. . The 
canoe can then be paddled ashore and 
drained; it is often much quicker to 
empty a craft in this manner and then 








paddle ashore than it is to try to tow a 
heavy, water-logged canoe along after 
you. I have righted, emptied, and climbed 
in a canoe, under a stop watch in less 
than three minutes. So you see not 
much time is wasted in emptying a canoe 
this way ; the average time will run around 
five minutes, though, 


N a river, if you overturn near rapids, 

it is best to leave the canoe alone and 
hit out for the shore. Even a good swim- 
mer has but little chance in rapids. If 
there is smooth water for a mile or more 
the canoe can safely be emptied. Always 
keep headed upstream; in slopping out 
the water the rush of the current will 
refill the canoe as fast as you slop the 
water out, in bailing by keeping on the 
downstream side there is no chance of 
waves striking in, and besides, it helps 
to retard the movement of the craft. 

The art of life saving as taught our life 
guards is of no use to the sportsman. It 
takes a considerable time to master and 
embraces a number of things we have no 
use for. It is important, however, that 
we learn a few of the elementary breaks 
and carries. They are very simple and 
can be mastered in a very short time. 

The much talked of “death-grip” is 
almost a joke to the trained life guard. 
In the first nlace, he would never allow 
himself to be caught in such a position 
unless he was extremely careless; if he 
did get caught there is a break for every 
possible grip. 


cre or two rules always hold and must 
always be observed. When approach- 
ing a drowning man never close in on him 
from the front; as you approach him in 
the water swim around in a circle, 
well out of his reach, until you can get 
behind him, then close in with a rush. If, 
however, he also swings around in the 
water and keeps facing you, dive under 
the surface and come at him from below. 
While drowning men may clutch at 
straws, they never will grab at anything 
under the water. As you approach, grab 
his legs and pull him under the water, at 
the same time getting in back of him. 
Once in back never let go your hold. 
Slip your arm under his chin from the 
rear and grasp his opposite shoulder. It 
is then easy to control the victim; if he 
starts to struggle you can twist his head 
back by raising you elbow. When shift- 


If Your Canoe Upsets 











Bailing out balance of the water by hand. 


ing to a towing hold stick as close to your 
man as possible or he may be able to 
turn on you and get a neck hold that 
will be hard to break. 

If he struggles or is at all wild, the 
safest carry is the hold just described. 
Swim on your back and hold him close 
to you. This is a very easy carry, as it 
leaves both legs and one arm free to swim 
with. The “full Nelson” is the safest of 
all with very violent people; in this hold 
both arms are passed under the victim’s 
armpits and clasped behind the neck. If 
he attempts to struggle you can press his 
head forward, cutting off his wind and 
he will soon quiet down. It is very tiring 
as you are carrying his entire weight on 
your chest and have only your feet to 
swim with. 


N cases of people that are crazy with 

fear and struggling wildly, the only 
safe course to follow is to knock the vic- 
tim unconscious. All life guards and 
members of the A. R. C. Life Saving 
Corps are instructed to use force if neces- 
sary. Public opinion in the past has con- 
demned as brutal the practice of striking 








Climbing in over the stern. 


a drowning person, but public opinion 
should never be allowed to carry weight 
when it might endanger human lives. 
There is nothing brutal about it at all, 
a very light blow on the temple is suffi- 
cient to take all the fight out of a man, 
even if it does not lay him out. 

For carrying unconscious or people 
calm enough not to struggle, the “under- 
arm” is the best. The rescuer, as he 
lays on his side in the water, places the 
victim’s arm under his armpit and grasps 
the man’s arm at the shoulder. Both 
arms should be held stiff. This is the 
easiest towing hold of them all. It can 
be used.for long distances without over- 
exertion. It is an extremely dangerous 
one to use if the patient is at all wild, 
because he is in a position to roll over 
on your back and get a bad hold on you. 
An easy tow for an unconscious person is 
by simply grabbing a handful of hair and 
swimming on your side. 


[® a drowning man does get a grip on 


you, don’t lose your head. If you are 
seized around the body, sink down in the 
water, at the same time force your arms 
over your head; this will slip his hold 
up to your neck or shoulders. You can 
then either drive a knee into the pit of 
his stomach or strike him a smart blow 
under the chin with the heel of your 
hand, in either case he is certain to let 
go. Sometimes you can kick loose by 
sliding your feet up on the man’s chest 
and pushing away. 


HE back grip, while it is the most 

dreaded, is not at all hard to break. 
Only gross carelessness will allow a man 
to get this hold on you; always face the 
patient. Get the arms up around the neck 
as before, then grasp his wrists and pull 
his arms away from your body; thrust 
your buttocks up and twist out and away. 
It is really easier than it sounds, Cool- 
ness counts for more than anything else 
when you are so caught. 

Strength and weight count for very 
little in the water; knack of handling 
yourself counts for more than brute 
strength. A young girl that knows her 
business is more than a match for a man 
in the water. A clear, cool head will 
carry a man far if he is ever called on 
to haul a fellow man out of the water 
and put him back on solid land. 
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The King of Game Birds 


MONG all game-birds, by what 

appears to be the general con- 

sensus of sportsmen, the wood- 

cock stands easily first. If there 
is any game-flesh of finer flavor, the per- 
manently dizzy altitude of market prices 
for woodcock does not indicate it. Along 
with this epicurean test of game-bird 
merit ranks another, that of lying well 
to the dog, and that the woodcock is 
supreme in this excellence can hardly be 
questioned. Dog or no dog, the bird in- 
clines by habit to ‘hide closely trusting 
to its protective coloration and markings 
for safety. 

How closely it will lie is shown by the 
following incident. In April a friend 
was searching for woodcocks’ nests along 
the course of a brook fringed with al- 
ders. Noticing the last year’s nest of a 
small bird on a low bush, two feet from 
the ground, he bent over it. As he did 
so, a woodcock sprang almost into his 
face from the open ground beside the 
bush. Naturally he supposed that he had 
happened upon its nest, but there was 
none. The bird’s mate, squatting but a 
few yards away, soon furnished another 
surprise almost as great. The fallen 
birch and alder leaves of their haunts re- 
tain bright hues of browns and yellows 
which match wonderfully with the color 
and markings of the woodcock and make 
the bird well-nigh invisible. 

Though the woodcock has been found 
in all the winter months in the Northern 
States, such occurrence is very rare. 
Ordinarily with the first mild days of 
early March, or sometimes of late Febru- 
ary, it makes its appearance as far north 
as New England. In early hunts for 
nests of the great horned owl we have 
occasionally flushed the birds in warm, 
moist, . sheltered spots, such as alder 
swamps or low-lying pastures, finding 
them usually in pairs or singly. Such a 
bird, with its long, sensitive bill adapted 
only to the soft ooze, seems out of place 
in frozen latitudes, and its confidence 
that it can find worms is amazing. 


| hd oe when one does not happen upon 


the birds, their arrival is advert‘sed 
in their accustomed haunts. So, when 
we cross the swamp in March or April, 
we may frequently note along the edge 
of some little muddy rill the round holes 


By 
F. H. Sweet 


where they have bored and the occasional 
white spatters of their droppings. 

Little time is lost after arriving before 
these hardy birds settle down to mating 
and nesting, Their peculiar courting an- 
tics are proverbial. Many enthusiastic 
observers have taken keen delight, de- 
spite the chill and damp of the early 
spring, in stationing themselves at dusk 
by the edge of the swamp, to watch and 
listen. Suddenly the male woodcock, on 
tremulous wings, rises in a spiral course, 
uttering a low, rapid twittering or war- 
bling, which grows louder and _ louder, 
and, especially as the hovering bird de- 
scends, becomes impassioned and almost 
beautiful. As it alights, there is a brief 
silence, and then comes a_ plaintive 
“paip, paip’—a bleating or peeping call, 
many times repeated. At most other 
times the bird is silent, yet I think that 
this is the ordinary note of the species, 
perhaps used in general intercourse, for 
I have noticed that the bird in captivity 
utters it quite frequently when ap- 
proached or disturbed. 


UITE early in April most of the 
pairs have eggs, generally four in 
number, which are laid in a mere depres- 
sion of the leaves, usually beside a clump 
of sprouts or bushes on a slight eleva- 
tion in a swamp, particularly an alder 
swamp. The eggs are very hard to find, 
unless by accident, for they are constant- 
ly covered by one or the other of the pair 
in turn, and few human eyes are sharp 
enough to spy out the woodcock on the 
nest. And so faithful is the brooding 
parent that it is possible to touch one 
without its attempting to escape. 
Frequently the eggs are destroyed, 
however, by snow, floods, or by prowling 
“varmints,” in which case the bereaved 
parents try again. If all goes well, they 
probably rear but one brood each year, 
though they may, for aught we can 
prove, sometimes raise two. At any rate, 


owing to the inclemency of the nesting 
season, the breeding period is so often 
prolonged that it can be safely considered 
as frequently extending into July. Eggs 
have been found in July, and young at 
the end of the month unable to fly. This 
is enough to show the unreason and 
cruelty of July woodcock shooting. 

The young run about with the parents 
almost as soon as they have dried after 
hatching, and, when confronted with 
danger, the old bird is able to remove 
them, either in her claws or held between 
her iegs. A _ well-known ornithologist 
witnessed the amusing sight of a mother 
woodcock removing from danger by the 
latter method a well-grown young one, 
almost as large as herself. 

The feeding habits of the woodcock is 
unique among our North American birds. 
He is a “shore-bird” with woodland pro- 
clivities. Avoiding the open margins of 
lake or river, and particularly of the sea, 
the woodcock invariably seeks and en- 
joys arboreal shade. Its main article of 
diet is worms extracted from the ooze of 
shaded bogs by means of the long bill, 
which is thrust in up to the nostrils, turn- 
ing over the dead leaves for the worms 
or grubs which it finds there. At other 
times it seeks out cornfields, or even gar- 
dens, where it secures worms in the soft, 
moist earth. 


ERY few observers, probably, have 

been able to see and study these 
feeding habits, for the bird is largely 
nocturnal, or crepuscular, and, anyhow, 
the tangle of its surroundings and other 
difficulties of seeing it would make such 
an opportunity rare. A fine chance was 
thrown into a friend’s way when, late one 
July, a youth brought him a fully-fledged 
young woodcock, just able to fly. He 
had flushed it from a railway track, 
whence it had flown but a few rods and 
dropped into the grass, allowing itself 
to be caught in its attempt to hide. It 
was kept in a shaded chicken-run, and 
fed by using a wide pan of moistened 
earth, into which each evening were: in- 
troduced earth-worms, finally using about 
175 at each feeding, as the bird disposed 
of them all. The following morning the 
mud would be completely perforated with 
clean-cut round holes, where the bird 
had bored assiduously, perhaps alt night, 
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and but very few worms ever escaped. 
One night a deep, narrow can of drink- 
ing water was placed on this improvised 
swamp, and in the morning there was 
found under it a huddled mass of worms, 
where the woodcock had been unable to 
bore. No other worms which had not 
thus taken refuge escaped. 

After a few days this interesting cap- 
tive had become so tame that, with a con- 
fiding “paip, paip,” it would run forward 
and eat worms out of the hand. Some- 
times it would try to swallow a finger, 
thinking it was a luscious fat worm. 
Then it would seize a worm with the tip 
of its bill, using the end of the upper 
mandible as a thumb, which it could 
move independently, and then, with slight 
gulping motions, swallow the feebly re- 
sisting victim. Sometimes it would bore 
in the pan in the presence of its captor, 
though it usually took all the worms it 
wanted before they had burrowed out of 
sight. Half a dozen would go down in 
rapid succession, when it would run off 
into a dark corner, stand a while, and 
then come for more. It was not seen to 
pull worms clear from the ground, and 
it evidently swallowed them while its bill 
was imbedded, probably partly aided by 
suction. 

After the bird had become quite tame, 
it could be carried down to the river-bank 
or to a sink-drain, and allowed to bore 
on its own account, taking the precaution 
to tether it with a thread, else it would 
soon have escaped by flight or running. 
It was most amusing to see it jab its bill 
into the mud. 

The woodcock is a tremendous eater. 
One observation showed that a bird 
weighing six ounces ate <{ least eight 
ounces of worms in twenty-four hours, 
which is going some. 


Pike and Pickerel 


HOUGH the woodcock is preferably 

nocturnal or crepuscular, in captivity 
it is not averse to feeding by day, nor is 
it in its normal surroundings, especially 
in cloudy weather, From the latter part 
of July into September is the molting 
season, when the birds are for a time al- 
most crippled in flight, and remain in 
deep retirement, and are hard to find. 
Even during September there is little 
migratory flight, and most of the birds 
then found are those locally bred.- The first 
real fall flight in New England and the 
Middle States comes from about the first 
to the tenth of October, and with it be- 
gins the only proper hunting season. 
Then some sparkling, frosty morning the 
cover, yesterday barren of woodcock, 
contains its quota, in these days all too 
small. By the twentieth of the month 
they have reached their maximum abund- 
ance. But, on the whole, the time of 
migration depends more upon the weath- 
er than on the calendar, and a shatp 
cold-snap will bring them along in num- 
bers. Most of their journeying is done 
by night, or at dusk. At the latter time 
I have seen them flying across lonely 
roads through swampy woods, and I have 
known of their being shot when doing 
so. It is not uncommon to find their 


‘dead bodies under wires, against which 


they have flown in the night. 

In the spring they seem to confine 
themselves largely to swampy ground, 
but in the fall, though they still visit the 
alder swamps, they are fond of wooded 
hillsides where there are springs or 
brooks and occasional openings or glades. 
In dry spells they are even compelled to 
seek open meadows where they are mud- 
dy spots. They also like any moist, 
mixed woodland, wet bushy pastures, and 
pine groves. The first woodcock I ever 
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shot I happened to flush along a path 
through a grove of tall white pines, and 
it was dropped with a light warbler- 
charge of dust shot. This illustrates the 
fact, often remarked by hunters, that the 
woodcock is very susceptible to injury 
and is easily killed. 


"Te sharp twittering made by the 
woodcock as it flushes is a sound 
very dear to the sportsman, arousing, as 
it does, many a very delightful reminis- 
cence, and it is a veritable tocsin of battle. 
Much discussion has arisen as to whether 
it is vocal or made by the wings. After 
careful watching, on many occasions, the 
flushing of the woodcock—especially 
from its nest or in captivity—at exceed- 
ingly close range, the general opinion is 
that it is vocal. 

It is probably owing to their nocturnal 
habits that they lie so well to the dog. 
Evidently they may be sleepy or some- 
what bewildered by the light, and prefer 
to hide rather than to run or fly. Occa- 
sionally, however, they will run before 
a dog. A neighbor, one day late in Oc- 
tober, when a light, early snow had fal- 
len, making it easier to see the birds, 
several times saw them run before the 
dogs a number of rods, spreading their 
tails as they ran. Sometimes, especially 
on dark days, or late in the fall, when 
persecution has made them wary, they 
will not lie to the dog at all, but run like 
grouse. Usually, when flushed, they do 
not fly far, but hide near the spot where 
they alight, so it is comparatively easy to 
put them up a second time. On the 
whole there is no game-bird whose pur- 
suit is more satisfactory to the sports- 
man, or whose popularity is exceeded by 
that of any other—a fatal popularity, 
alas! for the woodcock, 
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Pike 
and 


Pickerel 


By Captain 
M. J. Burelbach 


IG PINE LAKE is not far from 
a certain town on the main line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
in Minnesota. 

There is no other place where pike and 
pickerel are more abundant than here. 

Duncan Point, on this lake, is where 
we had planned a fishing trip. 

Arriving at the outlet of Little Pine 
Lake, we obtained a boat and a supply of 
live bait. It was a beautiful May morn- 
ing, just three days after the season 
opened. Although the sun had not yet 


risen, it was daylight when we started 
down the picturesque Otter Tail River, 
which connects the two lakes. 











The swift current carried us quietly 
down the stream. We had nothing to do 


but steer the boat and enjoy the beauties 
of the spring morning. Here and there 








in the clear, shallow water, fish could be 
seen darting away upon our approach. 

Spring birds revelled everywhere. It 
was their mating time. 

On we glided, rounding bend after bend 
in the little, crooked river. With every 
turn a new wonder of spring revealed 
itself. The sun was just peeping over 
the distant shore as we entered the peace- 
ful waters of Big Pine Lake. What a 
morning it was! 


HE man who has never “been there” 

has missed more than he will ever 
know. The man with a constant grouch 
would find some relief here. He would, 
no doubt, make & hit with his associates, 
after trying it a time or two. 

Here Frank S. took up the oars, and 
we headed straight for a place opposite 
the Point. Having measured the water 
for depth, we dropped anchor, and baited 
our hooks. Frank’s hook went out one 
side of the boat, while my own was on 
the other. 

Here we sat. We might have been con- 
tented without even so much as a bite, 
but we were to have rich rewards that 
morning. 

At almost the same moment I pulled in 
a fine pike, Frank’s floater was jerked 
out of sight. Out shot his line. Of it 
all it was the “song of the reel” that most 
infatuated me. The fish was headed for 
deep water. 

“He’s got about ’nough of my line,” 
yelled Frank, and with that he began to 











































































25 pounds, 43 inches long, a vicious 
fighter. 


tighten up. Every time there was slack 
in the line, he quickly took-up on the 
reel. Several times the fish came to the 
top, and once he fairly leaped into the 
air. 

“He'll get a chance for his life,” shouted 
Frank. “I won't take him in till he gives 


up.’ 


IME after time he jumped out of the 
water, seemingly with an attempt to 
shake off the hook. But he was hooked 
fast, and all his efforts availed him noth- 
ing. 

It was a pike—a beautifully spotted 
Great Northern pike. He presented a 
magnificent sight, and the unmistakable 
markings of the pike could be easily dis- 
cerned as he flashed in the morning sun- 
light. 

By this time Frank had drawn him in 
quite close, but Mr. Pike had as yet 
showed no signs of giving up. Swishing 
the line through the water in every di- 
rection, he fought more furiously than 
ever, Frank used a rather light line. It 
was questionable whether it would stand 
this strain very long, so the fish was again 
given the line. 

Out he went, as though freed, and again 
there was the “song of the reel.” I shall 
not attempt to describe the fascinating 
whir of the reel, and the whisk of the line 
with its changes in tone as the speed in- 
creased or decreased. Those who have 
never heard it cannot appreciate—others 
know. 

The pike seemed to offer less resistance 
as he was reeled in. Only once did he 
show his shiny form above the water. 
After one more desperate struggle we had 
him safely in the landing net. He was a 
beauty, not unusually large, but as game 
as the gamest. A few sharp blows from a 
short club finished him. 


Field and Stream 


T is wrong to let a fish lie in the bot- 

tom of a boat to die. It is likewise 
wrong to let them strangle to death strung 
on a string and dragged through the 
water. Upon taking a fish from the water 
it should be immediately and humanely 
killed. 

I once knew an old fisherman who upon 
taking any fish at once cut its neck, caus- 
ing it to bleed. This, he claimed, was 
necessary to preserve the flavor of the 
fish flesh. 

The lakes in this part of the State are 
all large, and of considerable depth. Hav- 
ing inlets and outlets, the water is always 
cool and fresh, hence even the execrated 
pickerel caught in these waters makes a 
delicious dish. 

During the next two hours we landed 
a lot of wall-eyed pike. Many of these 
were thrown back because undersize,— 
the law being at that time twelve inches. 
This game little fellow does not grow 
large in these lakes. Properly prepared, 
he is a delicacy fit for the most fastidious 
epicure. 

Between us and the shore was a bed 
of rushes. The water was probably from 
three to five feet deep. A great place 
for pickerel. Here this voracious species 
lies in hiding, watching motionless until 
some unsuspecting prey comes his way. 
Then, with the swiftness of lightning, he 
pounces upon it and devours it. The pick- 
erel is not at all particular what he eats 
when hungry—which is always—and 
strikes at most any moving object. A 
live minnow of good size is the best bait. 
With light tackle, the sport is of the high- 
est class, as the pickerel offers strong re- 
sistance, darting back and forth. I have 
had large pickerel run the entire line 
from the reel. In all, they put up a very 
interesting fight, not infrequently leaping 
into the air in an attempt to free them- 
selves, 


AVING caught all of the wall-eyed 

beauties we cared for, and still want- 
ing a little more sport, we pulled anchor 
and moved closer to the rushes. We 
baited our hooks and cast in the direction 
of the weeds. 

My hook landed near the rushes. Be- 
fore it had time to sink much below the 
surface of the water a fish grabbed it, and 
started off. The sport was on! First he 
shot towards me—I thought I had lost 
him, then out again. When I refused 
more line he darted to the right, then 


left, finally breaking the surface of the 
water, leaping into the air, tugging madly 
at the line. Slowly 1 reeled him in. 
Again he went into the air. This time 
I could clearly define the link-like mark- 
ings on his body. By this I knew he was 
a pickerel, large, powerful, vicious, and 
full of fight. When he saw me he strug- 
gled desperately to free himself. It was 
his last struggle, for I safely landed him 
in the boat. 

For an hour we remained in this spot, 
catching mostly pickerel. 

Fish always bite best in the early morn- 
ing, or between sunset and dark. 

It was getting late in the forenoon, and 
things had quieted down some. Having 
had no breakfast, we were hungry as 
bears. We had, however, come prepared 
for this. 

In a bag which we always carry we had 
some raw potatoes, bread, a sealed tin 
of butter, ground coffee, salt and pepper. 
In addition, we carried six or eight news- 
papers and a small tin bucket. You may 
wonder why the papers—I will tell you 
later. 

We pulled for shore to cook dinner. 
Ours was to be a strictly fish dinner— 
baked fish a la camp, baked potatoes, and 
coffee. 

Frank built a fire while I prepared 
good-sized fish for the baking. Only 
fisherman knows how to bake a fish with. 
out the utensils which go with a well- 
equipped kitchen. 

The one who has never partaken of a 
fish as I shall describe has still something 
coming to him. Next time you are out, 
try it! 

Remove the head from a good-sized 
fish, and eviscerate by cutting open along 
the belly. Be sure to remove the dark 
brown substance along the spine—the kid- 
neys. This left in the fish will hurt the 
flavor, and, besides, is objectionable. Do 
not scale the fish; leave fins, tail and all 
just as they come. Wash and dry out the 
body cavity of the fish, and sprinkle lib- 
erally with salt and pepper. Next, take a 
sheet of dry paper and wrap the fish, 
being careful to fold in the ends well. 
Wet the balance of the papers thoroughly, 
and continue wrapping the fish until you 
have about an inch of paper all around. 
Don’t forget to wet the paper! 

Clay would answer the purpose as well 
as wet paper, but as a rule there is no 
clay in the vicinity of lakes—nothing but 
sand. 














Peaceful waters. 








No, the paper won’t burn—at least, not 
more than the outside thickness. 

The fish is now ready for the “oven.” 

I prepared the potatoes—large ones—in 
the same manner, wrapping each one in 
wet paper. 

Frank had a good fire with a fine bed 
of coals. Separating these I laid the 
wrapped fish and potatoes on the red-hot 
ground and covered them with live coals. 
This was the “oven.” 

Forty-five minutes in a good bed of 
coals will thoroughly bake a large-sized 
well-wrapped fish. Of course the time 
required for baking depends on the degree 
of heat and the thickness of wrapping. 
But the fish should always be heavily 
wrapped. 


Ranching 


By 
William O. Miller 


ORESTONE MOUNTAIN, next 

to Katahdin, touches the high 

point of picturesque interest and 

beauty in Maine. Even the sheer 
walls of Mount Kineo, glistening from the 
depths of Moosehead Lake, do not throw 
into shadow this rugged butte, little known 
to remote peoples, but the charmed and 
charming center of a circle whose radii 
extend for fifty miles in every direction. 
Borestone Mountain, in Piscataquis 
County, rises out of Onawa Lake—or 
Ship Pond, as it is termed in the lumber- 
ing vernacular. The main line of the 
Canadian Pacific threads its way along the 
southern slopes, nine miles southeast of 
Moosehead Lake. Borestone is not a high 
mountain : its summit is twenty-eight hun- 
dred feet above sea level. But its rock 
formation, in striking contrast to the sur- 
rounding hills and ridges, makes it the 
dominating eminence, though some peaks 
close by are higher, notably its nearest 
neighbor, Barren Mountain, which is four 
thousand feet in height. But Barren, 
paradoxically, like most of the mountains 
of the northern woods, is densely clad 
with timber, giving to its lofty slopes an 
appearance of gentle rises which deceive 
the eye. Borestone, on the contrary, like 
some shaggy, primeval thing, rises bald 
and bare, its twin summits seared and 
scarred by the age-old conflict with sun 
and frost. 


O “climb Borestone” is the ambition of 
summer migrants from near and far. 

In the ascent of Borestone the novice is 
treated to a bewildering surprise: for half- 
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This much of the dinner under way, I 
next proceeded to make coffee. A heaping 
teaspoon of coarsely-ground coffee to each 
cup of cold water is the correct propor- 
tion. Hang over a slow fire until it boils, 
and remove to one side, where it will re- 
main hot. A dash of cold water will set- 
tle. Here’s coffee fit for the gods and 
hungry men with outdoor appetites! 

Frank was getting impatiently hungry. 

“When do we eat?” he asked. 

“In fifteen minutes,” was my reply. 

When the time was up I raked the 
badly scorched parcels from the fire. Cut- 
ting the one containing the fish from end 
to end, I opened it much like you would 
a clam shell. There was the fish, steam- 
ing hot, and thoroughly cooked. The skin 
and scales stick to the paper, leaving the 





way up its precipitous sides he suddenly 
comes face to face with three lakes of rare 
beauty nestling in the cup-like grip of the 
towering cliffs. The surface of the lar- 
gest of the three is about nine acres, and 
of the smallest hardly more than three. 
If one is curious-minded he will seek the 
source of these lakes, but the reward of 
his search will be a deepening mystery, 
for there is no apparent inlet, nor yet at 
first glance does there seem to be any out- 
let. The lakes appear just to rest in the 
embrace of the supporting cliffs, and to 
be satisfied not to wander further. If, 
however, the search for an outlet is dili- 
gently pursued, the investigator will find 
that a subterranean stream shyly comes to 
light some hundred paces down the 
rocks beyond the third lake. The lakes 
are fed by melting snows and numer- 
ous under-water springs, maintaining 
an even surface level all seasons of the 
year. 


i early history and in the few scattered 
relics of Indian mythology and legend 
that are being tardily collected and pre- 


served, Borestone and its environs are 
frequently mentioned. In an account of a 
journey from Fort Pownal, now Fort 
Point, up the Penobscot River to Quebec 
in 1764, Joseph Chadwick, who made the 
first comprehensive survey of this well- 
nigh impassable region, makes the follow- 
ing interesting reference to Onawa Lake, 
then called “Obernestzamebooh Pond,” 
and to Borestone Mountain: 
“Obernestzamebooh Pond has a very re- 
markable mountain which serves to recti- 
fy our reckoning about fifty miles each 


flesh of the fish intact. To further add 
to the flavor, we spread a thin layer of 
butter over the fish. 

The potatoes gotten out, we were ready 
for the feast. And feast it was, all by 
ourselves, out there in the woods on the 
shore of a beautiful lake. The aroma 
of baked fish and good coffee filled the 
air. 

After dinner we stretched out on th> 
spring grass, resting—dreaming—loving 
the great outdoors as only contented fish- 
ermen can. 

Up in the tree tops two birds, ardent 
lovers, were straining their very throats 
with song. 

How, beautiful this wild life! Some- 
times I wish I had lived at a time when 
there was more of it. 


way. On the northerly side of this hill 
lies a good tract of land, large enough for 
a township being like intervale land; the 
soil is a brown loam, with some land at 
two or three feet deep. Trees, large elms 
and maples, on the higher land, beach and 
black birch trees, etc. It is in Lati- 
tude 45° 13’ and 86 miles compounded 
from Fort Pownal.” 


HE following Indian legend, un- 

earthed by Hon. John’ Francis 
Sprague, President of the Piscataquis 
County Historical Society, hints at a pretty. 
romance, one chapter of which—laid on 
Onawa Lake—was_ enacted within the 
shadow of Borestone. 

“Many years ago, before the smokes of 
the paleface settlers had begun to arise in 
Northern Maine, and when the red man 
inhabited this entire region unmolested, 
there was among the Penobscot Indians a 
brave warrior and honored chief named 
Wawhook. He was respected by his tribe 
for his valor and great wisdom. He had 
a daughter, a lovely Indian maiden, be- 
loved by her people and by all neighboring 
tribes who knew her—named Onaway, 
which in the Indian vocabulary, means 
awake. When this daughter of the great 
Wawhook had lived about twenty sum- 
mers the Chesuncook Indians became hos- 
tile to Wawhook’s tribe and war was 
waged between them. To break down this 
invincible and powerful leader, to curb his 
turbulent spirit and seek revenge for his 
many daring exploits was the ambition of 
his enemies and, at a council of the Adver- 
sary, it was decided to capture the beauti- 
ful maiden, who was, besides the Great 
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Half way up Borestone, the roof of the “Woodpeckers” lodge showing. 


Spirit, the only being that Wawhook ever 
worshiped. 


S64 7OUNG, athletic, cunning and brave 

warriors were selected to perform 
this hazardous feat. After many weary 
days of travel and exposure Onaway was 
snatched from her father’s wigwam and, 
bound and tied, was carried north to be 
held as a hostage and means of gaining 
unfair terms of peace with Wawhook, as 
it was well understood that he would 
make any sacrifice to secure his daugh- 
ter’s liberty. 

“While traveling north with their cap- 
tive these warriors camped for the night 
on the shores of the lake (Onawa), at the 
mouth of the stream which is the outlet of 
Long Pond. 

“The maiden’s night-vigils, while the 
warriors slept, were attended by the Great 
Spirit, who came and unbound the rude 
fetters that held her, and, directing her 
footsteps by a light from a big torch that 
descended from a great cloud that had 
arisen from Sluegundy, and which illumi- 
nated the heavens for many miles around, 
she was enabled to find her way back to 
her own tribe, and was thus saved. 


66TDOR generations thereafter, whenever 

any of the Indians belonging to the 
tribe from which these warriors came 
tarried at this lake a pall of darkness 
shrouded everything and hideous and un- 
earthly war-whoops and  demoniacal 
sounds were heard everywhere, so that it 
was impossible for them to repose there; 
while, on the other hand, any who be- 
longed to the fair maiden’s tribe could re- 
main there in peace, but there would al- 
ways appear to them such a wonderful 
light from the face of the Great Spirit 
casting such a radiance over every object 
that they were always awake and never 
slept.” 

Beautiful Lake Onawa, four miles long 
and two miles wide, and the little sum- 
mer rendezvous of the same name, trace 
their titular heritage to this legendary 


maid, the Canadian Pacific officials with 
blunt indifference amputating the tail let- 
ter of the name in the interest of brevity. 


EER, bear and smaller game still in- 

habit the caves and ravines of Bore- 
stone in comparative security, while the 
imprint of the hoof of an itinerant moose 
is occasionally noted. 

In 1907, among those who fell under 
the spell of Borestone was a young Phil- 
adelphian, Robert Thomas Moore, a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who in 1905 received his M. A. degree 
from Harvard. His fondness for outdoor 
life and nature study first expressed it- 
self in ornithological investigations, his 
contributions to the records of the Dela- 
ware Valley Ornithological Club being 
noteworthy. 

Trips to remote parts of the continent, 
including a journey to Bird Rock and the 
Magdalens in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
to make a special study of bird music, 
were followed by papers read before the 
annual sessions of the American Ornitho- 
logical Union and by articles in magazines 
devoted to the study of bird life and lore. 

For five years he was editor of Cassinia, 
the magazine published by the D. V. O. C. 
Coupled with his interest in ornithology 
and botany was a perennial fondness for 
the fly-rod, whose waving tip was like the 
will-o’-the-wisp, drawing him deeper and 
deeper into the meshes of woods life. 

Therefore, after a season or two spent 
abroad, he sought the northern woods 
with a two-edged interest: to study birds 
and to fly-fish. An excursion from Onawa 
to the top of Borestone, the inspiring view 
from the summit, and the irresistible in- 
vitation of the enchanting lakes and 
groves wrought so forcefully upon the 
fancy of this youth that each returning 
spring found him migrating northward 
with the white-throated sparrow and the 
hermit thrush. The interest of the 
climber, naturalist and angler soon ri- 
pened into a passionate love for the moun- 
tain, with the result that after several 





months of correspondence with the Ship 
Pond Lumber Company, he acquired title 
to the three lakes, together with a suffi- 
cient acreage to insure peaceful posses 
sion of this mountain eyrie. 


OWN-EASTERS as far off as Ban- 

gor stood aghast when they heard 
that this Philadelphian purposed building 
a lodge half-way up Borestone Mountain, 
inaccessible except by trail, and miles 
from the nearest base of supplies. Wise- 
acres shook their heads and repeated old 
adages about the celerity with which cer- 
tain well-defined groups of society, were 


separated from their money; Inside'ofa ~ 


year, however, the “Woodpeckers” lodge 
on Borestone became a favorite souvenir 
post-card feature of the Bangor and Port- 
land news-stands, and no trip to the top 
of the mountain thereafter was complete 
without an apologetic visit to the lodge in 
quest of a cooling glass of water. 

The picturesque setting of the lodge, on 
the rim of the uppermost lake, and its lines 
of rugged refinement whetted the appetite 
for a glimpse within. This was not amiss, 
for the huge fireplace, hewn from native 
rocks and set in a spacious inglenook 
sealed in cedar bark, was but one of many 
features to hold the attention. Others 
were the library table, a fine specimen of 
white birch, laid open in hemi-cylinders, 
the Morris chairs made of white birch 
saplings, and the Steinway concert grand, 
veneered with white birch, which gave to 
the great living hall an atmosphere of 
originality and good taste. 


HE building of the lodge, however, 

though it has been called by competent 
critics one of the most beautiful and artis- 
tic private camps in Maine, was but a pre- 
liminary to the gradual transformation of 
the mountain. The stocking of the lakes 
with brook trout and salmon was a na- 
tural sequence. 

In the upper lake, in which for years 
no one was known to have caught a fish, 
and which was rich in fish food, were 
placed ten thousand fry. These developed 
rapidly, having an abundant food supply 
and no natural enemies. The surface of 
the lake in the quiet sunset hours of sum- 
mer was broken in hundreds of places by 
the leap of these little fish, That was 
seven years ago, and the fry of that year 
are now «rafty four-pounders, who lurk 
far below the surface and become the 


flashing Kohinoor of an occasional angler 
who has the owner’s permission. 

The salmon were placed in the middle 
pond, in which a plentiful stock of wild 
square-tails had always been in evidence. 








A litter. 
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The observer’s house, overlooking the pens. 


N illustration of the voracious appetite 

of these square-tails came within the 
experience of the writer last spring. 
While working along the shore near a 
salmon hole, using a Gunnison casting 
spinner without bait, he had a strike which 
eventually resulted in bringing a three- 
and-a-half-pound trout into the sponson. 
After the treble hook had been extracted 
from the fish’s mouth, and as it was about 
to be passed back to the floating pound to 
be kept alive, another occupant of the 
canoe pointed to a peculiar object in the 
fish’s throat. This was found to be the 
tail of a salmon, and the partially de- 
voured fish was pulled out. The tail and 
half of the body were intact, but the meat 
of the head and upper body had been 
partly dissolved by the action of the gas- 
tric juices. 
_ While commenting on this astonishing 
incident, it was noticed that another tail 
of the same size still protruded from the 
trout’s maw. This was also painlessly 
extracted and the fish was found to be in 
the same state of partial dissolution. 

The dead salmon were laid out on a 
plank side by side and were found to 
measure nine and one-half inches in length 
each. The trout itself measured about 
twenty-one inches in length, and yet, after 
having gorged two salmon of palatable 
size, he had chased after the Gunnison. 


\ ATCHING the fish develop so rap- 

idly and so successfully led to an in- 
terest in their propagation, and the penny- 
wise had an opportunity for further sage 
observation on the afore-described class, 
when they heard that a private fish hatch- 
ery was being erected at the three lakes 
half-way up Borestone. 

A recasting of opinions was necessary 
after the first season, however, when, of 
the one hundred thousand eggs placed on 
wire trays in the troughs it was found that 
a yield of ninety-eight thousand fry had 
resulted. In the opinion of fish experts 
who have visited the hatchery, facilities 
on the mountain are ideal, as_ several 
springs provide an even flow of cold water 
throughout the year and local conditions 
are otherwise excellent. 

The hatchery has been enlarged to thirty 
troughs, in which this season twelve thou- 
sand vigorous yearlings have been win- 
tered and one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand fry have been developed. Twenty 
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more troughs will be constructed this year. 
A former superintendent of the Moose- 
head hatchery has been retained to develop 
this activity to its highest efficiency. 


‘THE ruffle upon the native mind occa- 
sioned by the building of the hatchery 
had hardly disappeared before a third 
shock, or series of shocks in bewildering 
succession, so stirred the scattered com- 
munity that it has not yet returned to its 
wonted mental stride. First came the news 
that Mr. Moore had bought Borestone 
Mountain itself, embracing fourteen hun- 
dred acres. Then came a consignment of 
a half-dozen registered Toggenburg milch 
goats, crates of Belgian hares and Flem- 
ish Giant hares, boxes of Emden geese 
and wild Canada geese, of wild Mallard, 
Muskovy and English Call ducks, followed 
by shipments of fruit trees of selected 
hardy varieties, apples, prunes, cherries, 
etc. Borestone’s isolation was rapidly 
giving way to a one-man industry which 
for courage and vision was most remark- 
able. 


ARDLY had this strange freight dis- 

appeared up the mountain before the 
appearance of a gang of laborers brought 
out the information that the young 
plunger proposed to build an automobile 
road, over a mile long, up the steep sides 
of Borestone as far as his lodge on the 
lakes. A glance at the slopes, and more 
so an ascent thereof by way of the fa- 
miliar trails which were chosen because 
of their comparative accessibility, made 
the conclusion inevitable that such a ven- 
ture was absolutely foolhardy, and again 
the aforesaid bromidic conviction was 
reit¢rated with increased vehemence. 

It was more than an even bet that the 
wiseacres would win out this time, but 
again their prognostications were futile, 
for up the mountainside, with amazing 
ease, an automobile road was first 
swamped out, then graded and reinforced, 
so that now not only does the owner’s 
Packard make the run up from the coun- 
try road in seven minutes, but his motor 
truck brings supplies for his manifold 
interests to the very door of his activities. 


ASAIN it was demonstrated that these 
evelopments, which were regarded 
as more or less the strenuous whim of a 
well-to-do youth, were but preliminary to 
a move and investment which called for 
exceptional grit and judgment. Living in 
an environment so completely dedicated 
to wild life naturally awakened an in- 
terest in the character of the animal life 
indigenous to Borestone Mountain and in 
its possible extension to other and rarer 
species. 

An examination of the plant life of the 
mountain soon disclosed the fact that at 
the level of the lakes certain species be- 
longing to the Hudsonian flora grew in 
profusion, indicating conclusively that cli- 
matic conditions approximated those of 
regions farther north than Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 

Short and extremely cool summers, an 
early fall and a biting cold winter with 
heavy snow, added to other natural fea- 
tures, such as the water supply, the soli- 
tude of the primeval forest, and a good 
means of communication, led Mr. Moore 
to the conclusion that here a black fox 
ranch, for breeding and for the scientific 
study of animal behavior, might be laid 
out under exceptional advantages. 


A TRACT of land adjacent to the third 
lake, well adapted to the purpose, was 
therefore selected. Fox-ranching had been 
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introduced into Maine some years before, 
but the ranchers followed the Prince Ed- 
ward Island breeders in their theories, 
choosing level, open ground contiguous to 
a village. Mr. Moore, however, approach- 
ing the problem from the viewpoint of the 
trained scholar, dissented from the usu- 
ally accepted theories and concluded that 
such a mountainous tract as Borestone af- 
forded would be productive of better pelts. 
He therefore laid out his enclosures so as 
to provide for each pair of foxes not only 
a clump of evergreen timber but also ex- 
tensive exposed ledges of rock on which 
they might sun themselves in winter and 
under the shelter of which they might lie 
or play with their young. 

Eight .pairs of registered black foxes— 
Daltons, Oultons and Tuplins—were pur- 
chased two years ago and corraled on the 
mountain last fall. A rancher of wide 
experience from Prince Edward Islands 
was engaged, and the industry is in thriv- 
ing condition. Nine pens are now in use 
and this number will be more than doubled 
before fall. That this new development 
will prove a success seems assured by this 
year’s breeding record. Everyone of the 
eight females had a litter this spring, of 
which four were of four or more pups 
each. 


MOST unusual feature of the ranch 

is the keeper’s observatory, located 
on the edge of a precipice rising more 
than a hundred feet above the pens. From 
this point of vantage, unscented and un- 
observed, the keeper or investigator may 
watch and study the foxes as they feed 
or live their normal lives. 

The black fox is one of the shyest ani- 
mals known. If the female scents a 
strange human being she will ofttimes 
carry her litter from the nest box -and 
jeopardize their lives by dropping them 
into crevices or holes, where they may 
perish from exposure. Such risks are ob- 
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viated here, as the observatory is reached 
by a trail up the back of the cliff, and the 
fox does not get the scent and, therefore, 
is not suspicious. As a result, the pups 
feed unconcernedly and, after their mess 
is over, engage in playful sport and mimic 
fighting, on which the parent foxes look 
with indulgent eye. By means of a camera 
concealed in the underbrush in the pen 
and manipulated from the observatory 
Mr. Moore has been able to photograph 
the foxes in natural attitudes and actions. 

Although financial profit may be a pleas- 
ant sequence of this patient expenditure of 
thought, labor and money, Mr. Moore's 
main purpose in instituting the ranch has 
been scientific. His records of the be- 
havior of the animals under all sorts of 
conditions, the results of feeding, the 
breeding and the evidences of mental 
traits are all tabulated and annotated ac- 
cording to the most approved laboratory 
method. There are many problems rela- 
tive to the industry of fox ranching which 
are as yet unsolved, and to these Mr. 
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Moore is studiously applying himself, with 
results that already indicate that he may 
find their solution. Experts who have 
visited the ranch regard it as probably the 
finest in the United States, if not in 
America. “Nature seems to have fore- 
ordained this spot for the express pur- 
pose of: breeding foxes,” said one of the 
foremost experts in the country. 


YPICAL native philosophers, whose 

speculations on life are frequently ex- 
pounded around the genial and traditional 
stove of the country store, now like to 
point with pardonable pride of unfailing 
prophets to the manner in which this na- 
turalist Jack has builded himself a scien- 
tific house of many chambers near the top 
of old Borestone. They point out how 
essential it was that first the lodge should 
be built to make an attractive domicile, 
then that an abundant fish supply should 
be provided as food for the foxes; that 
the hatchery should furnish a never-fail- 
ing increase annually; how the milk of 


the aristocratic Swiss Toggenburgs, free 
from tuberculosis germs, is the finest milk 
for the breeding females or the young; 
why more than a hundred hutches of Bel- 
gian and Flemish Giant hares, and geese 
and ducks of selected species insure addi-’ 
tional food of the best character for the 
foxes; what a good idea it was to plant 
two acres of swamped-out timberland 
with lettuce, carrots, cabbages and other 
vegetables dear to the taste of Belgian 
hares and expensive black foxes, et cetera 
ad infinitum, 

The barrel-head philosophers lay down 
these comprehensive plans with far greater 
ease and finality and certainty than did 
Mr. Moore. To him each step was one 
taken after mature thought. Probably he 
builded better than he knew. At least the 
manifold interests and activities on Bore- 
stone stand out as a well-defined tribute 
to the seriousness of purpose with which 
t' » educated and well-to-do youth of this 
‘ untry apply themselves to their favorite 
avocations. 
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“Bobby” 


VER among the lily pads the 
trout were rising, and I let the 
canoe drift slowly down wind 
while I dropped my fly lightly 

here and there. It was a beautiful, sun- 

shiny morning, with just a light breeze 
that stirred the water into a delightful, 
dancing ripple. 

Hermit Lake, as the little pond is digni- 
fied, lies snuggled away among the hills. 
The hotel is a mile away and, as a con- 
sequence, the fishing there is really excel- 
lent. Not that the trout run big. They 
don’t. A pound is about the largest you 
will take, and one-half to three-quarters 
the average. But they are gamey little 
fellows and, played on a three-ounce rod, 
offer dandy sport. 

I had on for the cast a Royal Coach 
and a Silver Doctor, and it seemed this 
morning as if that particular combination 
just pleased them, for on almost every 
cast a little ten or twelve-inch trout would 
rise with a rush, seize the fly and then go 
racing around panic-stricken when he 
found it had a gift attached to it. 

I was using barbless hooks and, after 
landing about a half-dozen, began letting 
the rest go. That is the beauty of the 
barbless hook. You can go right on fishing 
and can, in the majority of cases, release 
your fish without even lifting him from 
the water. A little slack is generally all 
he needs. 


ND so i drifted lazily along, at peace 

and in perfect harmony with the 
warm, dreamy day. Just ahead, around 
the little point, lay my favorite cove, a spot 
where I have never failed to pick up a 
three-quarter-pounder at least. But on 
rounding the point I was petrified with 
astonishment and disgust to find the sanc- 
tity of my solitude invaded. A girl stood 
on the rocks, a girl in a bathing suit. She 
stood poised for a dive and, just as I 
rounded the point, she plunged into the 
water, and the surface of that little cove 
rocked in billows. Under my breath I 
cursed the fate that had to bring a bather 


into my sacred cove and ruin my chances 
of a real fish. Then a red bathing cap 
rose alongside of my canoe and a sweet 
voice said “Hello.” 


LOOKED down into a pretty, smiling 

face and, in spite of myself,I was 
forced to smile back. “Hello,” I answered. 
Then, to tease her: “Don’t you think it’s 
pretty dangerous to swim in this lake? 
The trout might gobble you up.” 

Her eyes opened wide like a child’s in 
alarm. “Do you think they really would?” 
she asked, holding on to the canoe. 

“Well, I don’t know,” I answered, “but 
it’s not wise to take chances.” 

And with that she scrambled ashore and 
from a safe vantage point on the rocks she 
smiled and said, “Maybe you'd better come 
ashore yourself or they might gobble you 
up, canoe and all.” 


ND so I turned the nose of the canoe 
to the bank and stepped out on the 
rocks beside her. 

“How big are the trout?” she asked. 
“That big?” extending her arms full 
length. 

I smile. “Well, not quite so large. But 
they're pretty big, and I guess they could 
swallow a little girl like you whole.” 

“Oh, I don’t beieve that,” she cried. 
“They'd have to chew me up first.” Then 
she glanced at the canoe and saw the rod. 
“Oh, you’re fishing,” she exclaimed. “I 
want to fish. Show me how.” 

So I picked up the rod and we clambered 
over the rocks to the end of the point. 
“This way,” I said, stripping the line from 
the reel and gradually lengthening. out. 
“Not too fast. Easy, rhythmical move- 
ment. Forward and back.” Thirty feet 
away I dropped the fly and a misguided 
fingerling rose and seized it. The girl 
clapped her hands in childish delight. “Oh, 
that’s splendid. I want to do it, too.” 


PLACED the rod in her hands and sat 
down on a rock to criticize. But calmly 
she stripped some line from the reel, and 


By Jim 


the next moment the line was shooting 
back and forth, describing a letter S di- 
rectly over her head. I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes. “Trust a woman to do a 
thing right the first time,” J muttered. 
Thirty, forty feet of line was out, and 
then recklessly she loosed a handful. The 
line straightened out on the go-ahead and 
light as a thistledown, her fly dropped on 
the water fifty feet away. I gasped with 
astonishment. And then, wonder of won- 
ders, a three-pound trout rose from the 
depths and took it. She struck back, and 
the next minute I was watching as clever 
a piece of fishing as was ever pulled off. 

Through my mind ran strange doubts 
and I huddled myself together on my rock. 
Backward and forward rushed that fish, 
but always she was réady to meet him and 
not once was there a slack in her line. 
Oh, it was pretty the way she played that 
trout! Once she glanced over her shoul- 
der and smiled at me. “Do you think he'll 
gobble me up if I land him?” she asked. 

I grinned a sickly grin and huddled 
closer to my rock. 


R now the trout was playing close to 

the rocks. I rose and walked over to 
the canoe to get the net, but lo and behold, 
when I got back she had picked him out 
—with her hand, mind you. 

“Girl,” I said with awe, “where did you 
learn how to fish?’ 

“Daddy taught me,” she answered. 
“He’s a great fly fisherman.” 

“And you didn’t tell me?” I said re- 
proachfully. 

“I couldn’t resist the desire to poke a 
little fun at you. Remember, jyou teased 
me about the man-eating trout,” she added. 


AXP thus our friendship was estab- 


lished. “What is your name, little 
girl?” I asked. 
“Louise is my name,” she answered, “but 
Dad calls me Bobby. Ww hat’s your name? 
“Jim,” I told her. “And now, Bobby, if 
you like, I'll paddle you and you can fish 
from the canoe.” 





“All right,” she replied, and we scram- 
bled aboard. I took the stern, while 
Bobby kneeled on a cushion in the bow. 

“Bet I can raise a trout under that 
rock,” cried Bobby, dropping her fly skil- 
fully under some overhanging rocks. 
Bing !—a little submarine hit it just before 
it touched the water and tore all over in 
an attempt to rid himself of the hook. 
“They're so greedy they simply can’t wait 
for it,’ laughed Bobby as she leaned over 
and freed the little fighter. 


AND so the morning hours passed 
pleasantly along. But presently noon- 
time came and Bobby said: “I must be go- 
ing now, or Dad will be worried about 
me.” We paddled back to the cove and 
picked up her mackintosh. “Can’t I see 
vou home?” I begged. 

“Why, my machine is right back on the 
road; but I’d be glad to have you come 
that far,” she answered. 

Silently we walked back through the 
woods. At the road, as I helped her into 
her machine, I asked, “And when may I 
see you again?” 

“Meet me at the same place to-morrow 
morning,” she answered. And with a roar 
the machine was gone. I stood at the 
edge of the wood watching until it 
rounded the bend and vanished from 
sight. 


NEXT morning I wakened to the dull 
pounding sound of rain on the hotel 
roof. Hurriedly jumping from bed, I 
stepped to the window and looked, out. 
Low-hanging gray clouds were every- 


I grinned a sickly grin. 


where and the hills were shrouded in mist. 
“It’s in for an all-day rain,’ I groaned, 
“and what’s to become of my date at the 
little cove?” Bitterly I cursed myself for 
rot having found out more about the girl, 
her last name and where she was staying. 

After breakfast I sallied out and 
tramped off through the rain to Hermit 
Lake. For two hours I hung around the 
cove, but of course she didn’t come. “But 
she’ll come to-morrow, when it’s clear,” I 
assured myself as I walked back to the 
hotel. 

At the hotel desk the clerk stopped me. 
“Telegram for you, sir,” he said. I took 
the envelope and tore it open. 

“Important business matter 
your attention. Return at once. 

Williams.” 

CURSED. Williams was my chief, 

and I knew that his orders could not be 
disregarded if I valued my job. Feverish- 
ly I consulted a time-table. There was a 
train leaving at one-thirty which I could 
make and, perhaps, with good fortune, I 
could transact my business that evening 
and get a night train back. But alas, how 
often the best-laid plans go astray. It 
took two days to close the business deal 
and get the papers signed, and it was Fri- 
o- before I arrived back in the Berkshire 

ills. 

And then I spent four weary days hang- 
ing around the little cove in Hermit Lake. 
Each morning I would leave the hotel 
after breakfast, tramp to the lake, slide 
my canoe into the water and spend the day 
puttering around. I tried to cast, but the 
fishing seemed to have lost its zest. 
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The days were fair and warm and the 
lake was beautiful with the early summer 
laurel crowding its edges, but a vague, in- 
definable loneliness seemed to have set- 
tled drearily on all things. She wasn’t 
there. I don’t think I realized how much 
I had come to care for my little bathing, 
fly-casting girl, but a despairing tug was 
constantly at my heart. And then I would 
curse and pick up my rod. 

The fish were still there and they were 
still biting, but I didn’t seem to care. A 
dozen casts and my interest would wane 
and I would drop my rod and again paddle 
over to the little cove. Sometimes I would 
wander back to the road and sit for hours 
scanning the machines that went by. But 
the big gray roadster never passed. 


ND through the warm, hazy days I 

waited. The flood of summer was 
come on the land, but I was insensible to 
the rare, increasing beauties. From each 
bush I looked to see a red-capped face 
peek forth. And the lap-lap of the waves 
against the canoe seemed to murmur 
“Bobby-Bobby.” 

I have never seen her since. 


But the other day the thought came to 
me to write this little episode and send 
it in to this magazine, with the vague 
hope that she might see it. 

And, Bobby, if fate should place this 
little story in your hands, and if you still 
would care to resume that acquaintance 
begun beneath the blue Berkshire skies, 
please write the author, care of this mag- 
azine. 





Getting 
Your 
Goat 


By 
Russell 
Mott 


OBJECT to making a goat out of a 

mountain goat. He is a much-ma- 

ligned creature, though I believe the 

fault lies chiefly with the goat. For 
some reason he has never received the ap- 
preciation that is his due from American 
sportsmen. He is accustomed to having 
the mountain sheep as his near neighbor 
and is usually hunted as a sort of side line 
to the sheep, whereas he is entitled to 
prime consideration and the highest re- 
spect. 

Long ago the late-lamented Bill Bye 
wrote: 

“No more in the wilds of Harlem 
Will I hunt the festive chamois; 
If I ever do, damois!” 

Bill evidently thought it was a bad job, 
and the same may apply to the mountain 
goat. As a sort of poor relation to the 
mountain sheep, he is denied a fair share 
of the dignity he deserves, and perhaps 
one principal reason why more hunters do 
not boast of having shot mountain goats 
is that the latter is one of the best “goat 
getters” in the world. 


MaAxY sportsmen do not realize that 
the mountain goat is not nearly al- 
lied in appearance to the barnyard variety, 
though both may be possessed of the same 
innate deviltry. As a matter of fact, the 
Rocky Mountain goat is shaped much like 
a buffalo, weighs about 300 pounds when 
full grown and is a most dignified and im- 
posing creature. 

After he has allowed the mountain 
sheep to pick out the roughest country he 
can find, the goat moves next door, where 
the entire country is straight up and down, 
and settles himself for a comfortable fall 
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and winter. He is always in the meanest 
country the Rocky Mountains can pro- 
vide, and generally on top of that country. 

He whiles away his leisure hours on the 
mansard roof of North America, and for 
recreation he “four-steps” along the edge 
of an abyss of the kind Dore has por- 
trayed in illustrating Dante. After he has 
scaled the side of an almost sheer preci- 
pice, he peeps around the corner of the top 
of the world and positively grins. 


DD to this the fact that he can carry 

off more lead than he weighs and is 
harder to get a shot at than anything else, 
except a sheep, and you have a fair idea 
of the real status of the Rocky Mountain 
goat. He is positively the most contrary 
“critter” in the world, and hunting him is 
no job for a nervous man. 

If there is a precipice bordered by a 
sound, flat top, the goat invariably takes 
the edge and gaily trots along on juts of 
rock scarcely big enough for a hat rack. 
After you have climbed for hours, and 
are winded, shaken and exhausted, you 
will frequently locate him about a mile 
away on the other side of a ravine that 
you swear can’t be crossed with anything 
short of wings. Then he stands there and 
looks at you, and if your glasses are 
strong you can positively see his whiskers 
wag. 

On my last hunting trip father accom- 
panied me. I had previously told him 
some things about the Rocky Mountain 
goat, learned from experience, and when 
he declared that he was going to get a 
goat I felt rather dubious. You see, my 
father was in the Federal army in 1861, 
and a simple mathematical computation 
will show that he is rather beyond the age 
for climbing a precipice. But he did it. I 
watched the performance from a point of 
vantage on the opposite side of the can- 
yon more than a mile away, and I am 
quite as proud of the feat as he. 


HIS hunt was in Alberta, on the east- 

ern slope of the Rockies. We went in 
by way of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way, now the Canadian National, to Jas- 
per and, after picking up Jack Brewster, 
our guide, went into the mountains to the 
headwaters of Sulphur River. Our first 
day in camp was cold and rainy and Jack 
and I were the only ones to leave the 
camp. I spent the afternoon with a fishing 
rod, got wet to the skin and proved to my 
satisfaction that there wasn’t a single trou: 
in a perfectly good trout brook. Others 





catch them there, no doubt, but I know 
there aren’t any. Perhaps that was our 
first goat. 

Jack had climbed the neighboring moun- 
tain to survey the goat country. He had 
not returned at dark, so, without waiting 
for him, father and I and Alec and Ernest, 
horse wrangler and cook, respectively, sat 
down to a supper of sheep steaks, pota- 
toes and onions which Ernest had cooked 
over the fire in the middle of our big 
tepee. 

We were just finishing supper when 
Jack came in, wet but cheerful, because he 
had seen three big billies on a neighboring 
mountain. He had located them about 
three o’clock in the afternoon and watched 
them until they finally lay down, at dusk. 
He had stood in the rain for three hours 
watching them a mile away. ‘The fringes 
of Jasper Park are great game country, 
because of the protection afforded in the 
park. 


peAGINE our disgust when we crawled 
out of the tepee next morning and 
found everything covered with fog as 
thick as soup. To shoot anything, even 
fifty yards away, would have been impos- 
sible. We ate breakfast and waited until 
nine o’clock without much sign of im- 
provement. At last, in despair we saddled 
three of our horses, and father, Jack and 
I started. 

Our path crossed the creek below the 
camp and then led through a beautiful 
forest of spruce for about fifteen hundred 
feet. We wound upward in long diag- 
onals, sometimes riding and sometimes 
leading our horses, until at last we 
emerged from the forest into the high 
meadows above the timber land. There, 
to our delight, we found ourselves in clear 
sunlight, though the valley below us was 
still swathed in fog. 

These meadows were in a sort of wide 
pass between the mountaintops and we 
followed this trail for a couple of miles, 
going to the source of a little brook. There 
we stopped and tied the horses. Jack 
announced that from the mountaintop in 
front of us we would be able to see the 
goats if they were still where he had seen 
them the previous day. Father sat down 
to smoke his pipe while Jack and I climbed 
to the top and, crawling to the edge of the 
canyon, looked over. 


Reroee us was an almost perpendicu- 
lar fissure, and on the opposite side, 
more than a mile away, were the goats, 








three of them. Inspection with our glasses 
showed that they were all full-grown 
males. And then came the problem of 
getting to them. It was impossible to 
cross the canyon above us and the only 
chance was to circle around the mountain 
from where we were and strike the can- 
yon far below, where it became a valley 
between the mountains. 

This would be out of sight of the goats 
and, when once crossed, it would be pos- 
sible to climb up the other side of the 
mountain to where the goats were lazily 
feeding. This meant a long climb, so we 
decided that father and Jack should make 
the stalk while I watched them through 
the glasses and have an almost bird’s-eye 
view of the proceeding. 

Father and I carried Springfield rifles 
cut down to sporting model, and as mine 
was equipped with Lyman sights and thus 
better suited to father’s eyes than his own 
rifle, I gave him mine. Jack also left his 
Ross with me. They started about eleven 
o'clock. I first got a drink of water and 
had a smoke, then climbed back to the 
edge of the canyon, where I could see the 
goats. 

By this time they were lying down in a 
semi-circle about ten feet apart and 
seemed very comfortable. They were a 
little more than white specks to the naked 
eye, and I kept wondering how close 
Jack’s rifle would come to them. I lay and 
watched the goats for a long time and 
scanned the farthest slope of the mountain 
with my glasses to see father and Jack. 


OON came and passed. I went back 
to the horses, ate my lunch and again 
took up my vigil. At about one o’clock I 
saw two tiny specks on the rocks far be- 
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yond and below the goats. With many 
pauses they gradually progressed like ants 
on the side of a house. I turned my 
glasses from them to the goats, who still 
lay peacefully on the rocks. 

Finally affairs began to approach a 
crisis. I could distinguish father and Jack 
plainly and could see that they were using 
the greatest care not to be seen’ by the 
goats and were crawling this way and that 
to keep under cover and still get nearer. 
I looked again at the goats through the 
glasses, but they had not moved, nor did 
they seem to be watching, though one had 
raised his head and seemed to be looking 
around in a bored fashion. 


WHEN I looked around again father 
Y was sitting down with his rifle 
pointed toward the goats. I was thinking, 
“Good heavens, he is not going to try a 
shot at that range!” when the boom of the 
gun came echoing up the canyon and the 
three goats leaped to their feet and 
started, each in a different direction. An 
instant later one of the goats had disap- 
peared and I could see the other two run- 
ning up the face of the mountain. 

While the canyon echoed and re-echoed 
with the report from father’s rifle, I took 
Jack’s Ross and fired three or four shots 
at one of the goats running up the moun- 
tain directly opposite me. 

From the first shots I could not see 
where the bullets were striking, but when 
I saw a spurt of splintered rock fly up 
after the last shot thirty or forty feet be- 
low the goat I realized that I was simply 
wasting ammunition, for I was showing 
most of the front sight. I grabbed the 
glasses again and watched the others. 


NE goat had run down the side of the 

canyon and quickly disappeared. The 
billie at which I had fired was splitting the 
air away up at the top of the canyon, safe, 
and the third, plainly wounded severely, 
was slowly walking up the rocks. Sud- 
denly the canyon again echoed to the crack 
of father’s rifle and the goat dropped and 
lay motionless. 

Yelling my delight I dropped glasses, 
rifle and coat and started on the run for 
the scene of the kill. As I had no concern 
whether or not I disturbed any game I 
was able to take a much shorter course 
than that followed by father and Jack, 
and in about an hour I was on the oppo- 
site side of the mountain, but could see 
nothing of them. 


BAS and forth I walked, howling like 
a lost soul, until I finally saw a thin 
wisp of smoke curling up from the bot- 
tom of the canyon. A _ wild scramble 
brought me to the bottom and, walking 
up the canyon, I soon found father sitting 
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by a fire waiting for some tea, while just 
above him Jack was skinning out the goat. 
This one was the first goat that had dis- 
appeared. He had run down the canyon 
below, wounded, and was out of my sight 
from my post of observation. The goat 
I had spotted was lying high above on 
the mountain. And, after a triumphal 
lunch, Jack and I went to work on the 
second. 

I held him while Jack got off the skin. 
The moment we had the skin loose and I 
let go the carcass it started rolling and did 
not stop until it hit the bottom of the can- 
yon a quarter of a mile below, carrying 
with it a small avalanche of stones and 
earth. It was a good illustration of what 
might happen to an inexperienced climber 
on those precipitous slopes. 

We took a short cut back to camp, Jack 
carrying one goatskin on his back, while I 
had the other skin in the pack with the 
teacups on top. 


"THAT head is to-day one of my fath- 
er’s most prized possessions. He is 
seventy-six years old and, though I have 
hunted big game all over the American 
continent for the past fifteen years and 
been fairly lucky, I can recall nothing in 
all my hunting experience that gave me as 
much genuine pleasure as that incident‘, 
because I know a thing or two about 
goats. 

On that same trip I also got a splendid 
sheep, whose massive horns show that he 
was at least twenty-two years old. He 
was about 150 yards away, going like the 
famed Irish Banshee, when I pumped 
about four shots after him and got him. I 
scared up a little ram that was running 
like a gray streak when the big fellow 
sprang up. Of course I let him have his 
freedom. 














MAJOR STEWART EDWARD WHITE, 


the well-known and interesting writer of many red-blooded outdoor stories, 
has written us a wonderful story of hunting in southern California. 


We will publish it in our OCTOBER issue 




















The Rejuvenation of a Fisherwoman 


HERE shail we go for Au- 
gust?” asked Bill. Was there 
a certain wistfulness in his 
voice? 

“Oh, somewhere on Long Island,” I an- 
swered. Many times through the summer 
the question had been asked and answered 
always in the same way. It was around 
the middle of July now and I thought I 
noticed a slight edge of excitement—a 
hardly restrained eagerness—in the fa- 
miliar question. 

“I suppose he’s thinking of going fish- 
ing,” I thought to myself tolerantly; 
“poor dear, there’s none on Long Island” ; 
much as we would say of a child’s fancies, 
“Dear child, there are no fairies.” 


sé ADGE,” and Bill’s voice sounded 
suddenly quite differently—not like 

a child’s to be smiled at—but 

like a man’s, who indeed 

might be likely to embarrass 

one fearfully by crying. 

“Madge, you know you 
weren't always so. callous 
about things.” 

“About—things?” I ques- 
tioned conversationally. 

“Yes, things, Madge, things 
that matter—things like the 
springtime and the blossom- 
ing of dogwood and the first 
warm winds and—and the 
upward rush of fish in the 
streams.” 

“Bill, dear, I can see you 
are due for a fishing trip. I 
shall pack up your fishing 
duds for a week-end for you 
to-morrow.” 


” 


‘6 ND you don’t want to 

come along?” asked 
Bill. Was there any wistful- 
ness in his tone! 

“Not this time, thanks, 
Bill,” I answered easily. 
“Town is still fairly comfort- 
able, and then Long Island—” 

“Damn Long Island,” ex- 
ploded Bill; “crowded to the 
very edges. I tell you I’ve got 
to be alone with my God 
sometimes—not so—so darned 
—sociable !” 


ND realizing Bill’s malady 

and the only possible 
cure, a fishing trip, the next 
day I busied myself going 
through the trunk where we 
kept all the fishing parapher- 
nalia. Kneeling before the 
trunk, I took out piles of 
brown flannel shirts, khaki 
pants, puttees, a pair of heavy rubber 
waders, a pair of light, thin-as-air, arm- 
high ones. Why, weren't they mine? Of 
course, and suddenly I could feel the 
strong urge of swiftly running water 
against my limbs as I waded waist-deep 
upstream. 

“Imagine my wearing such things,” I 
mused, “and actually enjoying it,” I added 
laughingly ! 

Putting aside the grotesque long, limp 
rubber legs, I resumed my unpacking. 
Such a lot of truck! In an old tackle- 
box, worn, rusty and with its paint much 
chipped off, I found hooked and tangled 
together a quantity of old spoons—spoons 
of copper, of gold, of silver, all sizes— 
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spoons that I could fancy I saw shining 
new and bright, gleamingly ready to be 
trolled through clear lake waters to be- 
guile a green-backed muskie. And piles 
of mutilated gloves, defingered and water- 
stiffened remnants of those good old bait- 
casting days, when, oh, how one’s thumb 
suffered and bled and healed up, but to 
bleed again, until as the season waxed a 
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Bill and I off to-morrow 


bit older, a protective toughening of the 
much-used digit took place. And there 
were some linen thread thumb-protectors 
for deep-sea fishing. I tried on one of 
the thick, clumsy things; tied around the 
wrist in a rather neat little bow, it fitted 
admirably, and suddenly I felt something 
glide like a burning wire under the pres- 
sure of my thumb and my arms ached and 
my heart beat jazz time to the thrill of 
the pull of a great silver tarpon three 
hundred feet away, fighting with every 
inch of his six feet for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of minnows. A shimmering, 
foam-flecked leap into the air, a last 
flaming wrench at my tortured thumb and 
he was gone! 
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LAUGHED a bit shakily as I rntied 
and removed the discolored stiff triumb 
cover. After all, those had been plezsant 
days, those long-ago fishing-fever days, 
when I had been so very keen for the 
game of fishing and—so very young. Or- 
accepted and, indeed, gloried in the sight 
of a dignified old-man still a devotee of 
the sport, but who but a young woman 
could be pictured as enjoying it? “But 
youth—of what is it made? Of sinew 
and muscle and warm young blood, or 
of some ineradicable never-aging tissue of 
the soul; some unflagging enthusiasm. 
some fervent ever-power to enjoy,” [ 
reasoned dreamily as I picked up from 
the trunk a little bobber, gaudy red 
and yellow, a funny little bobber that 
Bill had kept for forty years; Bill 
notorious for losing things, from gold 
cigarette-cases to gloves, 
Forty years ago Bill had 
caught his first black bass 
with that same quaint little 
bobber—tiny, vivid, wooden 
thing—sign of enthusiasm 
unabated, of interest and 

fervor undimmed. 

Then suddenly I knew that 
one never deaf to Life’s en- 
couraging, comforting, sports- 
manlike greeting of “Fisher- 
_ Luck” would never be 
old. 


qT And there, in the old trunk, 


books of frayed, last-season 
flies changed in a twinkling 
to charmed, befeathered syno- 
nyms of doom to many a 
bright, bespotted and rainbow- 
tinted trout. 


HE bass fly-hooks were 

the most untidy, the flies 
probably thrust in hurriedly 
by Bill's impatient fingers as 
he changed and changed and 
tried yet another one for that 
old “he-moose.” Across the 
cover of the one neat book, 
as orderly as an unlived-in 
house, I read my own name 
printed in Bill’s firm letters. 
And within row upon row of 
marvelously feathered hooks. 

Suddenly I visioned a fa- 
vorite strip of Bill’s beloved 
Northern river, black clay 
bank, overhanging willows 
setting sun, probably just as 
Bill had imaged it a hundred 
times this summer. I whipped 
out my fly and with a sudden 
unbelievable joy realized I'd 
cast it skilfully and—well, I 
hooked a bass and then at 
last I knew that I was again what I had 
always been—a fisherwoman. 


HAT did it matter that I had be 

lieved myself to have outgrown it 
all—thirty or eighteen or a hundred and 
four! Bill had made me a fisherman 
when I was a kid and, in spite of myself, 
I was one yet. 

Mosquitoes, freckles, cold baths and 
baked beans, things feared and detested, 
yet endured and forgotten and only re 
maining the smell of God’s woodland, the 
sweep of the ocean or curve of the stream 
and fish—trout or tarpon, black bass of 
muscallonge—fish to go fishin’ for—and 
Bill and I off to-morrow! 
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Smashing the World’s Record 


By 
James W. Jump 


Y fishing for large game fish at 

sea during the season recently 

ended was with light tackle, 

with the exception of a short 
period when the big leaping tuna were 
running. 

It had not been my good fortune to 
bring to gaff a leaping tuna of blue but- 
ton size—100 pounds or more on heavy 
tackle, and I wanted one badly. I did not 
get it; but inasmuch as I was lucky enough 
to secure the world’s light tackle record 
for both leaping tuna and marlin sword- 
fish, I had little ground for dissatisfaction. 

The editor has asked me to relate my 
personal experience, with light tackle, 
which is my excuse and apology for the 
seeming redundance of first personal 
pronouns. My experience in angling for 
big game fish in Southern California and 
Hawaiian fishing grounds had fully con- 
vinced me that the proper equipment for 
anglers of experience is light tackle. 
Obviously, the beginners should start with 
heavy tackle; but why should not those 
who have won their tuna and swordfish 
buttons be willing to assist in elevating 
the standard of sport by using light tackle, 
thus giving the fish a more equitable fight- 
ing chance? While the use of light 
tackle, and of the still lighter “three-six” 
tackle in fishing for yellowtail, albacore, 
and white sea bass, has been common at 
Catalina for many years, it was not until 
1913 that a marlin swordfish was regis- 
tered on the books of the Tuna Club as 
having been caught with this equipment. 
President Joseph A. Coxe of the Tuna 
Club turned the trick, his fish weighing 
175 pounds. The record catch of tuna on 
light tackle up to that time was 77% 
pounds, by R. Rochester, Jr., made the 
same season. These, however, were iso- 
lated instances, especially as to swordfish; 
but tuna of over fifty pounds were being 
taken nearly every season when they were 
running. 

I spent the winter of 1915-16 in Hawaii 
put the 1917 season found me at Catalina, 
fully determined to give light tackle a fair 
trial on the big marlin swordfish. That 
senson I registered a marlin weighing 185 
peunds, thus excelling President Coxe’s 
fine record by 10 pounds. Mr. Coxe, by 
the way, is entitled to much credit for 
starting the light tackle campaign for 
swordfish, and his record stood for several 
years. That season I also used the three- 
six tackle, bringing to gaff a leaping tuna 
weighing 57 pounds which is the world’s 
record up to the present time. 

As this is not a “Thriller,” but a plain 
statement of facts, a word as to tackle 
may be timely in order that those un- 
familiar with it may more properly appre- 
ciate the manner of fighting these “tigers 
of the sea” under such requirements. 

The rules of the Tuna Club of Santa 
Catalina Island prescribe: 

Light Tackle Class—Rod to be of wood, 
consisting of a butt and tip, and to be not 
shorter than 6 feet over all. Butt to be not 
over 14 inches in length. Tip not less than 
5 feet in length, and to weigh not more 
than 6 ounces. Line not to exceed stand- 
ard 9-thread. 

Three-Six Class—Rod to be of wood, 
consisting of a butt and tip, and to be not 
shorter than 6 feet over all. Weight of 
entire rod not to exceed 6 ounces. Butt 
not to be over 12 inches in length. Line 
not to exceed standard 6-thread. The 
nine-thread line breaks at from 18 to 22 


pounds when dry; the six-thread at from 
12 to 14 pounds. 

But we are a long time getting to the 
taking of those big light tackle fish. 

I went to Avalon, the port of Catalina 
Island, last season in my 41-foot cabin 
cruiser Ranger, intending to spend the 
summer in a general way in fishing with 
light tackle—unless the big leaping tuna 
should show up. 

The tuna were quite plentiful when I 
got there, but few had been caught, and 
none of 100 pounds or more had been 











taken. So, with Captain Kent Walker for 
boatman, we started out one afternoon to 
break in my light tackle for the season’s 
work. I was very soft, having done very 
little fishing for several months, and was 
in no condition for a hard struggle, such 
as developed was immediately ahead. 

It was fisherman’s luck that, just out- 
side of Avalon harbor, almost within plain 
sight of the famous Tuna Club “porch,” I 
hooked “on” to a leaping tuna of unknown 
size, but certainly a large one, for it took 
out from 800 to 1,000 feet of line in its 
first mad rush. There was still plenty of 
line left on the number 4-0 reel; but it 
will be readily understood that to attempt 
to check either a tuna or a swordfish in its 
first rush means breaking the line. It did 
not take long to convince Captain Walker 
and myself that we were in for a major 
engagement, with no peace in sight as yet; 
so we settled down to business, prepared 
to fight it out on that line if it took the 
remainder of the still young summer. 

In fishing for tuna and swordfish with 
any kind of tackle, the managing of the 
launch and the expertness of the boatman 


cuts a very large figure. Any slight error 
of judgment or action on the part of the 
boatman, and bingo! the line breaks, and 
away goes the fish that was yours and 
isn’t. But I was very well provided for in 
this important respect. Captain Walker 
had been my boatman at Catalina and in 
Hawaii. So we went to it, Walker manipu- 
lating the launch in masterly style. Some- 
times I gained a little line, and as often I 
dost it. The leaping tuna usually sounds 
after its first long, frantic rush and it is 
surely a man’s job to bring him up from 
the depths, hundreds of feet below the 
surface, especially with light tackle. 

At the end of two hours of vigorous 
pro and conning, my tuna was still look- 
ing for Davy Jones’ locker. And then 
came a deadlock, a memorable deadlock, 
which I never shall forget. For forty-five 
minutes I neither gained nor lost a foot of 
line. I could not budge the stubborn, 
gamey fish and it was either too tired or 
too sulky to run further. I was tired, 
too, but the fish gave in first. At the end 
of that heart-breaking three-quarters of 
an hour, I began to gain line, but the end 
was not yet, not by any means. It took 
just one hour and twenty minutes more 
to bring the big fellow to gaff. We knew, 
of course, that it was a big fish, but were 
not quite prepared for a world’s record- 
breaker, which it proved to be—80% 
pounds. It was long after dark when we 
finally docked at Avalon, where our catch 
was much discussed. 

This catch, as I have said before, was 
made early in the season; and neither 
Walker nor myself had any idea but that 
it would be beaten before the end of the 
annual tournament, especially as several 
expert anglers and good fellows were out 
after it. I was glad to see this, because I 
wanted to see the use of light tackle en- 
couraged as much as possible in angling 
for big game fish. It is my candid opinion, 
that if the big tuna had not come in soon 
after, causing everybody to change to 
heavy tackle in the hope of getting one or 
more, my own record would have been 
beaten by a considerable margin. 

As it is, I am cherishing the hope that 
some day some angler will be fortunate 
enough to take a 100-pound leaping tuna 
on light tackle. Speed the day! It may 
be long in coming, but it cannot come any 
too soon to suit me. 

My total catch of tuna last season, to 
which I will refer later, convinces me 
that it was a mistake on my part even to 
wet a héavy tackle line at Catalina dur- 
ing that season. I say this for the reason 
that I caught 86 tuna during the seaso: 
the largest of which weighed only 96% 
pounds. I broke only one light tackle 
line and no heavy tackle line, while fish- 
ing for tuna, all summer long, so that it 
was very unlikely, if not impossible, that 
I should have hooked but one in the big- 
fish class, with a corresponding oppor- 
tunity of elevating the light-tackle record 
still more. 

Therefore, all the big game fish that I 
caught on heavy tackle last summer 
were simply fish for “meat,” food, if you 
please. All the fish caught are sent to 
market, unless the angler should want his 
catch mounted or something like that, so 
that the fish were not wasted in these 
days of conservation. Suppose, indeed, 
that I had lost many fish on light tackle. 
I should at least have had the satisfac- 

(Continued on page 408) 
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MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY ACT 
UPHELD 
HE duck shooters of the country, 
who desire spring shooting, re- 
ceived a hard blow on June 4, 
when United States District Judge 
Jacob Trieber of the Eastern District of 
Arkansas held that the migratory bird 
treaty and the act giving effect thereto are 
constitutional. 
favorable decision from Judge Trie- 
ber is held by friends of the law to be 
second in importance only to a decision 
from the U. S. Supreme Court in that he 
is the man who declared the original mi- 
gratory bird law of 1913 to be unconsti- 
tutional. Also because the enemies of the 
law have pinned their faith to Judge 
Trieber. All of their’ briefs and argu- 
ments freely quote the former decision of 
the Arkansas jurist in attacking the pres- 
ent law. The judge in now holding the 
Federal law valid also mentions his for- 
mer decision, and in doing so points out 
why it has no bearing whatever on the 
present case. 

On May 23, 1914, Judge Trieber held 
that the old law was invalid. The govern- 
ment appealed from his decision and, be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court had passed 
upon the law, the treaty with Canada was 
ratified and the migratory bird treaty act 
was passed, automatically repealing the 
old law. For this reason the question of 
the constitutionality of the first national 
migratory bird law was never setiled by 
the Supreme Court. 

The enemies of the law immediately 
made an organized attack on the new 
measure at Kansas City, Missouri, before 
Judge Van Valkenburg, and, while up to 
the time of going to press the decision has 
not been announced, we have little fear 
as to the outcome. Later they saw the op- 
portunity for which they sought, and the 
same attorney who secured the former de- 
cision from Judge Trieber again appeared 
before him, but in this instance the Court 
held the law valid. 

Many of those opposing the statute have 
insisted their action poe based wholly on 
a desire to see the matter settled for all 
time by the U. S. Supreme Court. The 
friends of the law are of the same mind. 
For this reason, while we have not been 
so informed, we suppose, of course, an ap- 
peal was asked for and that by this time 
the case is well on its way to a final settle- 
ment before the highest tribunal in the 


land. 
- ~ a 


SPORT AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 
REE shooting and fishing must not be 
allowed to disappear, for directly there- 
on rest not only the health and happi- 
ness of thousands of our citizens, but in 
a large measure our national security. 
No one doubts that as a nation we must 


always depend upon the virility of our 
young manhood. 

Major-General Hugh L. Scott, that 
dean of American fighting men, strongly 
urges that both State and Federal aid be 
given to every legitimate movement to 
make attractive and perpetuate our out- 
door interests. Hunting and fishing he 
places in the front rank of outdoor sports, 
which he believes was one of the greatest 
factors in making it possible for Uncle 
Sam to cross the seas with an army ca- 
pable of standing the strain and acquit- 
ting themselves as our boys did. 

General Scott knows whereof he 
speaks. Retired under the age limit, his 
robust body and keen mind permitted 
him to spring back into the harness at 
his country’s call. He credits his fitness 
to the clean, outdoor life he has led. 
How many of our boys, do you suppose, 
thanked their lucky stars that they knew 
how to handle a gun before they were 
called upon to shoulder a military rifle? 
How many looked back on past experi- 
ences and were glad they knew how to 
roll in a blanket and keep warm? Or 
that they could maneuver rough ground 
without wearing themselves out? Build 
a serviceable open fire? Or a thousand 
other things known to the outdoor man 
oe a soldier must do to keep himself 

tr 

The most important thing to keep in 
mind is the sensible conserving of the 
game and fish we have now. No one 
section of the country must be allowed 
to. overindulge its natural wish to take 
game or fish to its own detriment or to 
that of another section. Whether we 
perpetuate a species by artificial breed- 
ing and distribution or by common-sense 
restrictive legislation is not the point. 
The fact is that each and every Ameri- 
can species must be saved and increased 
to numbers permitting at least some shoot- 
ing. We cannot afford to delay or quibble 
over doing a thing that must be done. 

The incentive to go afield provided, 
some place to go must be furnished. 
The Federal Government, the States, as- 
sociations, or philanthropic individuals 
should set aside at once as many public 
hunting preserves as possible. This duty 
is the duty of the State, but the State 
is an abstract term. It is up to the citi- 
zens to start the ball rolling. Marshes 
are being drained and thickets cleared 
to provide more grain and incidentally 
more dollars to some individual. Now is 
the time to buy, while much territory 
can still be purchased at a small figure. 
Again, the question is not who shall pro- 
vide, but the fact that some territory 
for public shooting and fishing must be 
provided, All interested should put their 
shoulders to the wheel and help. This 
does not mean simply the sportsman, but 
all Americans who wish to see our na- 


tion composed of strong, healthy men, 
not only that they may be prepared for 
future military service, but that they may 
be better able to withstand the duties of 
a successful civil life. 

Public sentiment must be molded to 
this end and we all {must help. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND DEER 
KILLED IN FORTY-FIVE DAYS 
MPLE evidence is at hand to show 
that at least 15,000 deer were killed 
in New York State during the season of 
1918. This is most remarkable. The 
average gunner, if asked to estimate the 
number killed, would not place his fig- 
ures at anything like this number. To 
most men, 1,500 would seem excessive. 
It is well to bear in mind that at that 
time the buck law was in force and only 
male deer with antlers could be legally 
killed. If the breeding stock has to stand 
a greater strain than this next season, 
when does and fawns will be killed, what 
will be the effect? The chances are 
that the year following will be a dis- 
appointing one for the deer-hunter. 
New Jersey reports three hundred and 
sixty-five deer killed during the 1918 sea- 
son. This record is also remarkable, con- 
sidering the limited area and the fact 
that the open season is only four days, 
one day a week for four weeks, and 
that only bucks may be killed. 


CHANGES IN GAME COMMIS- 
SIONERS 


HANGES in game commissionerships 
during the past year include the fol- 
lowing: 

In Arizona, Joe V. Prochaska has 
succeeded as State Game Warden, C. M. 
Willard, whose term of office expired 
january 1, 1919. In Delaware, J. Hall 
Anderson took the place of Chief War- 
den Captain John P. Le Fevre, who was 
called for war duty. 

The first of the year saw the appoint- 
ment of Richard Lieber as Commissioner 
of Fisheries and Game of Indiana. to 
take the place of Eugene C. Shireman, 
whose term had expired. G. A. Smith, 
the very efficient Oklahoma Game and 
Fish Warden, was also succeeded at the 
same time by Benn Watt. In Iowa, W. E. 
Albert, former Assistant Fish and Game 
Warden, succeeded his chief, Elmer C. 
Hinshaw, whose term has expired. In 
Kansas, on April 21st, W. C. Tegmeier, 
the State Fish and Game Warden, was 
succeeded by Alva Clapp, and a month 
ago our good friend, Theodore Rouault, 
Jr., the Game and Fish Warden of New 
Mexico, was succeeded by Thomas P. 
Gable. 

We wish these new game officials the 
full measure of success in the perform- 
ance of their duty, and we suggest to 
them, one and all, that they get the 
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support and co-operation to the greatest 
degree possible of the sportsmen and 
conservationists of their States. 

* * * 


HOW MUCH DOES A WILD 
GOOSE WEIGH? 


HAT is a question we wish some of 

our readers would answer for us. We 
were asked for this information and feel 
that we cannot answer accurately with- 
out personally weighing the goose. A 
request for the weight of a certain spe- 
cies of fish would be easier to give, for 
we could at least find reliable data on 
the largest specimens recorded. 

The goose in question, we take it, is 
the Canada goose, known to gunners as 
“Honker,” “Big Gray Goose,” “Sandy- 
footer,” “Bay Goose” and many other 
localisms, depending upon the name ap- 
plied to him by the shooters in different 
sections of the country. The task has 
not been simplified to any great extent 
by settling on one species, as the varia- 
tion in weight is great. 

Very few of the available books about 
game-birds mention weights. This sub- 
ject seems to be shunned by both writers 
of sportsmen’s books and scientific pub- 
lications. From a scientific point of view, 
the weight of birds may have little or 
no value, but we feel sure that this is 
not the case with the shooter. To him 
the length of the tarsus or the number 
of the tail feathers in a Canada goose 
is a matter of no interest whatever, but 
ask him about the heaviest goose he 
ever killed, and then make about the 
same allowances you would if the same 
man was telling you about that big black 
bass he once caught. 

In the few cases where ornithologists 
note the weights of different birds they 
are far apart. Audubon gives the weight 
of the Canada goose as 534 pounds and 
the gander as 7 pounds. Grinnell, Bryant 
and Storer, in a very recent publication, 
say he weighs from 8 to 12 pounds, while 
Wilson, who comes nearer to satisfying 
the gunner of to-day says: “The wild 
goose, when in good order, weighs from 
ten to twelve and sometimes fourteen 
pounds.” However, none of these weights 
will satisfy the man who has killed a 
big goose, because as he looks back on 
the event he is satisfied that they grow 
very much larger. The writer has so 
far been unsuccessful in killing a really 
big goose, judging by the weights of geese 
killed by his friends, but he still lives in 
hopes. 

Years ago we formed the habit of 
weighing every big goose we killed and 
likewise we weighed all large specimens 
killed by other sportsmen whenever they 
came to our notice. Soon after starting 
this practice we were quick to realize that 
a 10- or 11-pound goose was a dandy, 
and that the majority of the big Canada’s 
weighed between’ 8 and 10 pounds. In 
spite of this fact, practically every goose- 
hunter of experience that we talked with 
had killed many 13- and 14-pound geese, 
and occasionally the 15-pound and even 
16-pound man would be found. 

Men whose word we couldn’t doubt 
have told the writer that a 13-pound goose 
was nothing unusual and that heavier 
ones were often taken. Men whose word 
we had no good reason to doubt have 
gone even higher. Last fall three un- 
usually large geese were taken from one 
lock, one of these birds was noticeably 
larger than the others and we felt sure 
that the 16-pound goose was ours. These 
three geese weighed 3114 pounds and the 
largest one, which measured close to 6 
feet in wing spread, and which was the 


fattest wild goose we ever saw, weighed 
only 12 pounds and 14 ounces. 

In the fall of 1917 we saw an unusually 
large goose that was killed by Mr. George 

Lawyer, United States Chief Game 
Warden. Several old-time market-hunters 
commented upon the size of this bird, 
and one man, who we know has killed 
many more geese than his share, felt 
sure that it would weigh 14 pounds. This 
goose weighed exactly 12 pounds. 

Very recently we met an old-time goose- 
hunter who we were assured was a care- 
ful observer and a very truthful man. 
As usual, we put the goose-weight ques- 
tion to him. “Well, sir,” he replied, “I 
have always been interested in the weights 
of geese, but the largest goose I ever 
killed I neglected to weigh until he was 
picked and cleaned, ready for cooking. 
This bird when ready for the dressing, 
before being put in the oven, weighed 
exactly 13 pounds.” Since this instance 
we have firmly resolved to keep on weigh- 
ing big geese, but to ask no more ques- 
tions. ae 


THAT BUCK LAW 


BOUT thirty years ago our govern- 

ment began importing reindeer from 
Siberia and elsewhere for the benefit of 
the Esquimaux on the Seward peninsula 
in Alaska. In all, about a thousand ani- 
mals were brought in. 

The natives and settlers have been eat- 
ing reindeer meat ever since, and to-day 
carloads of cold-storage reindeer are be- 
ing shipped as far east as New York City. 
The food supply of the country has been 
sensibly augmented and all the while the 
numbers of the ‘living reindeer have in- 
creased till there are now, according to 
Governor Riggs, 120,000 reindeer in 
Alaska. 

This is not the way Americans are 
accustomed to protect their wild game. 
When the settlement of the country began, 
the Wapiti deer, or elk, one of the finest 
game animals in existence, occupied the 
country virtually from ocean to ocean. 
Seton estimated their numbers at ten 
million head. 

To-day, Graves and Nelson state there 
are 70,000 elk in the United States, of 
which about 40,000 are in or about the 
Yellowstone National Park and practically 
all the balance are existing under similar 
conditions of protection. If it were not 
for the refuge afforded the elk by the 
sanctuary of a Federal or State park where 
they cannot be shot, it is safe to say there 
would be few, if any, alive to-day. 

Why is it that the reindeer are more 
abundant than the elk? Primarily be- 
cause their owners followed the simple 
biological practice, which is basic with 
the stock-raiser everywhere, of taking for 
meat chiefly the surplus males, which were 
the animals which could best be spared 
from the herd. Had they killed the 
bearing animals indiscriminately, as was 
done for years with the elk, the reindeer 
in Alaska would have been just as much 
a minus quantity as are the elk in Michi- 
gan and other States of former abundance. 
And yet nearly half the United States 
still permits the killing of females of big- 
game animals! * * * 


READ THIS 


HE New Mexico Game Protective As- 

sociation has six rules which all 
sportsmen in all sections should read and 
follow. They are printed below and each 
one is worthy of careful thought: 

1. Be a real sportsman. There js more 
honor in giving the game a square deal 
than in getting the limit. 

2. Make sure it’s a buck. If you can’t 
see his horns—she hasn’t any. 
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3. Help enforce the game law. Game 
and fish are public property and only a 
game-hog will take more than his fair 
and legal share. Violations should 
reported to the nearest Deputy Warden, 
Forest Ranger or Game Protective Asso- 
ciation. 

4. Respect the ranchman’s property. He 
regards the man who leaves his gates 
open, cuts his fences, chouses his livestock 
or shoots near dwellings as an outlaw. 
Put yourself in his place. 

5. Be careful with your campfire and 
matches. One tree will make a million 
matches; one match can burn a million 
trees. © 

6. Leave a clean camp and a clean rec- 
ord. Unburied garbage, crippled game 


and broken laws are poor monuments for 
a sportsman to leave behind him. 
* * * 


MAKE GERMANY HELP THE 
BIRDS 


HE British Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds is behind a move- 
ment to make Heligoland, Germany’s 
North Sea island fortress, a permanent 
bird refuge. Why not? The Allies will 
see to it that it. will be thoroughly dis- 
mantled and will no longer menace civili- 
zation. In contrast, what more fitting 
use could be made of this island than 
to give it to the birds? 
* * * 


MOOSE RESPONDING TO PRO- 
TECTION 


T the present time a man who wants 

to kill a moose is almost compelled 
to go to Canada or Alaska. Minnesota 
is the only State with an open season. 
However, reports from other sections 
show an increase, and it is possible that 
within a few years a short season may 
be opened in several of the old moose 
states. Wyoming in particular has noted 
a substantial increase. 4 


INFORMATION WANTED 


|i you have something good, why keep 
it to yourself? 

This association is in receipt of many 
inquiries from sportsmen asking the 
names of reliable guides, both for big- 
game hunting sections and for bird- 
shooting. 

We will appreciate letters giving the 
names of guides who have proved satis- 
factory and a few lines about the hunt- 
ing conditions and game supply. 

It is our endeavor to furnish a re- 
liable source of information to sportsmen 
on all matters in any way connected with 
game. To do this we must ask your help. 


FISH SANCTUARIES 


ANADA applies the sanctuary or re- 

serve idea to fish as a means of in- 
creasing their numbers and promoting 
better sport. 

Upon recommendation of the Victoria 
Fisheries Protective Association, of Bad- 
deck, Nova Scotia, the Canadian Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries has ordered the 
setting apart of one brook on each of 
eleven different rivers in Cape Breton 
Island for the natural propagation of 
trout and salmon, and has prohibited 
angling in these brooks for a term of 
three years. 

As has been proved in game matters, 
a small section left fully protected the 
year round as a haven has always bene- 
fited the shooting in the adjacent coun- 
try. This same plan should improve 
fishing by allowing many fish to spawn 
that otherwise would be caught, and by 
making these reserve brooks serve as 
nurseries and feeders for the main rivers. 














THE SPORTSMANS WORLD 





The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
tournaments and casting contests. Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns, 


Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 








HOW TO PRESERVE MEAT 
By P. C. Kangieser 


O keep in line with the con- 
servation of game every effort 
must be made to save the game 
after it is bagged; a sportsman is 
not a sportsman unless he will do this, 
regardless of the distance from trans- 
portation facilities; where there is a will 
there is a way, and he will be surprised 
what he can do if only an effort is made. 

That big buck that was just killed! 
Only a few choice pieces were cut away 
for camp and the hide and horns taken 
along as a trophy. The rest of the carcass 
is left tc the mercy of the wolves, simply 
because it is time to break up camp, and 
the meat would spoil before the railroad 
station could be reached. The folks and 
friends back home, perhaps, a thousand 
miles away, would 
appreciate a piece of 
venison, even if it is 
dried as hard as a 
rock and would have 
to be served with an 
axe, just-so they can 
say they had venison 
for dinner. 

In the sketch is 
shown a_ sectional 
elevation of a smoke- 
house which can be 
built in the wilder- 
ness. It is not even 
necessary to chop 
down a tree, which 
is also an item of 
conservation which 


should be rigidly ad- KS 
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or size, along the streams and riffles. 

To build the smoke-house lay all the 
rock in mortar made of mud or clay, the 
latter is the best; place just enough mor- 
tar between each layer of rock to fill up 
the hollow places; tap each rock after it 
is laid with the back side of the hunting 
axe, so it will set properly and ensure 
tight joints, and be sure to bond them 
properly. The smoke-chamber, smoke- 
duct and fire-box are all made in similar 
manner and must be airtight. For the top 
of the smoke-chamber and smoke-duct 
and fire-box, to ensure them being air- 
tight, provide two doors 12 inches square 
at the front, for inserting the meat, which 
has been previously strung on sticks as 
shown, the door opening can be closed 
with a flat rock, and the space around the 
rock will serve as a ventilator for the 
escape of smoke and moisture and as- 
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SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF SMOKE HOUSE 


sist in the regulation of the draft. 

The smoke deflector in the smoke- 
chamber is composed of flat rocks laid 
as shown, to spread the smoke, also will 
retard the heat, thus making an even dis- 
tribution in the smoke-chamber. When 
the house is completed build a good fire to 
dry it out and test for draft and air leaks, 
etc., leave the fire in all night. The next 
morning it is ready to receive the meat. 
For this build a moderate fire, taking care 
that it is not too large to scorch the meat, 
then place a flat rock in front of the fire- 
box door and bank with earth. 

To prepare the meat remove all fat, 
tendons and tissues, then rub in with a 
mixture of 3 pints of salt, 8 tablespoons- 
ful of allspice, and 11 tablespoonsful of 
pepper. Place the meat in a heap on the 
skin which was taken from the animal, 
with the hair side down on the ground, 
then roll up tightly 
and leave the meat 
remain in the hide 
over night. The meat 
will sweat and ab- 
sorb the salt and 
spices thoroughly. 

The meat should 
be cut in chunks 
about 9 inches long 
and 2% to 3 inches 
thick, with a slit 
near the top for slip- 
ping on a _ peele 
stick. Be careful so 
the pieces will not 
touch one another. 
When the meat is 
cured it will have a 
rich brown color and 
will shrink to one- 
half of its original 
size; this meat will 
keep almost indeft 
nitely if kept dry. 
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AY, what a trick you'll turn for your tongue 

and taste and temper when you finally get down 
to bed-rock smokes and let some of that topjoy 
Prince Albert float into your system! Just will 
put the quiz into your thinktank as to how much 
pipe or cigarette-rolling fun you’ve gone shy on— 
and, you'll work in a lot of double headers for 
quite a spell to get all-square! 


What’s the idea kidding yourself when you know 
what P. A. will do for your smokespot; when you 
know what it is doing for men all over the civilized 
world! You can’t hit a happier job than to stock a 
supply of Prince Albert, jam that joy’us jimmy 
pipe chuck-full and blaze away! Why, 
it’s like falling into feathers’ when 
you've been batting-it-out-on-a-board! 


Prince Albert just can’t help doing 
you a clever turn because it won't bite 
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your tongue at any stage!. Bite and parch are cut 
out by our patented process. Want you to know 
right here, and now, that Prince Albert will be as 
gentle with your tongue as a toy purr-kitty is witha 
stuffed mouse! You can rip champeen-smokespeed- 
records right up the back with P. A. for packing! 


You don’t need a percentage table to figure out 
what Prince Albert’s quality and flavor and fra- 
grance will do for your happiness every time the 
clock ticks! You’ll get the answer quick! And, 
now it’s your draw! Prince Albert is sold in 
toppy red bags, tidy red tins, handsome pound and 
half pound tin humidors, and, in that classy, prac- 

tical pound crystal glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such perfect condition! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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This method of drying meat will preserve 
the flavor better than the usual method of 
drying meats out in the open on a grating 
made of sticks. 

Fish may be cured in the same manner, 
and should be prepared as follows: Large 
fish, such as catfish, salmon, etc., after the 
entrails and head are removed, should be 
skinned, then cut to pieces of suitable 
size; small fish, such as trout, crappie, 
etc., of one-and-a-half pounds or less, 
split them the full length on the belly and 
remove the entrails and head, it is not 
necessary to scale them. Then wash them 
well, making sure that they are perfectly 
clean; fish over one-and-a-half pounds 
should be split in two halves, after being 
cleaned, cutting along the backbone as 
close as possible. 

Prepare a brine by dissolving one-and- 
a-half pounds of salt per gallon of water 
(by measure the one-and-a-half pounds 
of salt will be approximately a heaping 
quart of fine salt), place the fish in this 
solution, with the skin side down, and 
leave over night; in the morning wash and 
drain well and place them on the peeled 
stick, same as explained for the meat, 
then put them in the smoke-house to cure. 

In conclusion, I might add that this 
method of smoking meats or fish by hang- 
ing them up permits them to drain, thus 
curing faster, and consequently having a 
better flavor. 


AN UMBRELLA TENT 
By F. A. Graham 


I HAVE picked up many valuable ideas 
from your magazine and in return I 
enclose you photos, etc., of my auto tent. 

I started out with two big umbrellas 
such as delivery wagons used, took the 
ribs from both to give added strength to 
hold up the sides, had the tinner make me 
a heavy 3-inch tube of galvanized iron for 
umbrella handle and stove pipe, wound it 





THE TENT PACKED 


and made an umbrella cover out of canvas 
for it, sewing eyes around the edge to 
hook on sides. Four iron rods the length 
of the handle stow inside it and form the 
legs for the handle or center pole, they 
fit into a funnel-shaped tube the handle 
fits on. The stove is hung from these 
legs and the handle makes the stove- 
pipe. The floor and sides are made in one 
piece. The umbrella is set up and guyed 
safe on the floor canvas in a spot marked 
so as to have everything come right, and 
then the sides are hooked in place, the 
hooks and eyes being marked so things 
come together all right. In cold weather 
the front is hooked on, in hot weather 
mosquito net or cheese cloth is pinned 








THE UMBRELLA UP 


over the front, and a window in the back 
would help. The sewed-in floor makes it 
bug proof and is a great thing to prevent 
loss of small things laying around; the 
only objection is spilling food which will 
make it smelly. I shall either carry an ex- 











THE SIDES ON 


tra floor piece for round the stove in fu- 
ture or use some old newspapers at meal 
time. The floor is 7x9. It has ample head 
room to work round the stove and the rib 
supports are handy to hang things on to 
dry. 

It will sleep three grown-ups across 
the back end with feet to fire, or two 
adults and two kids, as we used it. The 
entire tent will go under the back seat of 
a Ford, which is doing pretty well for a 
tent of that size, with plenty of head room, 
tent poles and all. The stove, which I 
made about like a short, thick suit-case, 
holds the dishes and most of the grub. 
I call it the Grahambrell tent, and it is 
a dandy either in a blizzard or a mos- 
quito-ridden lakeside. I have tried it in 
both. There have been umbrella tents 
and also tents with stove-pipe center poles, 
but I never saw the two combined, and 





CLOSED IN AND A FIRE GOING 





the idea looked good to me—and it is 
good—either to stow or to use. 

I shall be glad to give further informa- 
tion in regard to it. 


CODE OF ETHICS OF THE CAMP. 
FIRE CLUB OF AMERICA 


Proposed by Wm. T. Hornaday and 
adopted December 10, 1908 


1. The wild animal life of to-day is not 
ours, to do with as we please. The 
original stock is given to us im trust for 
the benefit both of the present and the 
future. We must render an accounting 
of this trust to those who come after us. 

2. Judging from the rate at which the 
wild creatures of North America are now 
being destroyed, fifty years hence there 
will be no large game left in the United 
States nor in Canada, outside of rigidly 
protected game preserves. It is, therefore, 
the duty of every good citizen to promote 
the protection of forests and wild life 
and the creation of game preserves, while 
a supply of game remains. Every man 
who finds pleasure in hunting or fishing 
should be willing to spend both time and 
money in active work for the protection 
of forests, fish and game. 

3. The sale of game is incompatible 
with the perpetual preservation of a 
proper stock of game; therefore it should 
be prohibited by laws and by public senti- 
ment. 

4. In the settled and civilized regions of 
North America there is no real necessity 
for the consumption of wild game as 
human food; nor is there any good excuse 
for the sale of game for food purposes. 
The maintenance of hired laborers on 
wild game should be prohibited every- 
where, under severe penalties. 

5. An Indian has no more right to kill 
wild game, or to subsist upon it all year 
round, than any white man in the same 
locality. The Indian has no inherent or 
God-given ownership of the game of 
North America, any more than of its 
mineral resources; and he should be gov- 
erned by the game laws as white men. 

6. No man can be a good citizen and 
also be a slaughterer of game or fishes 
beyond the narrow limits compatible with 
high-class sportsmanship. 

A game-butcher or a market-butcher 
is an undesirable citizen, and should be 
treated as such. 

8. The high purpose which the killing of , 
wild game and game fishes can hereafter 
be made to serve is in furnishing objects 
to overworked men for tramping and 
camping trips in the wilds; and the value 
of wild game as human food should no 
longer be regarded as an important factor 
in its pursuit. 

9. If rightly conserved, wild game con- 
stitutes a valuable asset to any country 
which possesses it; and it is good states- 
manship to protect it. 

10. An ideal hunting trip consists of a 
good comrade, fine country, and a very 
few trophies per hunter. 

11. In an ideal hunting trip, the death 
of the game is only an incident; and by no 
means is it really necessary to a success- 
ful outing. 

12. The best hunter is the man who 
finds the most game, kills the least, and 
leaves behind him no wounded animals. 

13. The killing of an animal means the 
end of its most interesting period. When 
the country is fine, pursuit is more in- 
teresting than possession. 

14. The killing of a female hoofed 
animal, save for special preservation, is 
to be regarded as incompatible with the 
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A Light for the Camp 


is something often overlooked when making 
up your equipment list. 


In fact you are not likely to realize how 
much you need it until.you try to dig a 
dry pair of socks out of your d uffle ba the 

ht in camp. Then it be bea 
ee oe for alamp!”’ 

“Be ip honiee camping, fishing, canoeing, 
or just loafing, the Justrite will make your 
life in the woods more comfortable, safer, 
pleasanter and more successful. 

The Justrite, above everything, is depend- 
able. You always know just how many 
hours, of light you have in rpserve, and it 
never “runs down”’ or slackens its brilliancy. 
The Nos. 100, 95 and 44 Lamps are equipped 
with oan Santas attach s—no 


uired - 
rete Justrite camp light is small and takes 
up next to no room in your kit, weighs al- 
most nothing. 
The Justrite acetylene camp lamp, would 
set you back $1.50 at the store but, by buy- 
ng in large quantities, we can offer it witha 


f ‘ scription to Field 
ond meen | (tot: value $3. $0), », $2. 50 


This is Offer No. 1 
USE THE COUPON 











A Hunting Knife 


so called, is a sjde-partner that should go 
with you on every trip, whether hunting, 
fishing, camping, ¢anoeing, tramping or 
what not. A th d uses suggest them- 
selves besides the original use of skinning 
out game. It will come into use dozens of 
times every day in the woods. But it must 
be a sturdy tool, of just the right temper 
and shape. 

The knife shown is made by the Marble 
Arms and Mfg. Co., for generations leading 
makers of knives and axes. The knife selected 
is, in the opinion of Field and Stream’s 
editors, the best of the Marble designs, for 
all ’round use. 





It would set you back $1.65 at your 
dealer’s but you may have it with a year’s 
subscription to Field and 


Stream ($3.65 
value) for $2.65 
This is Offer No. 2 


USE THE 
COUPON 


New York, N.Y. Ne, 
Enclosed find 


i 
ment for one full 
year’s subscrip- 
tion to Field and 
Stream and article 
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Join Up 


HETHER this be the 

first or hundred and 

first issue of Field and 
Stream that you’ve seen, you 
need to continue reading it. 

You like the magazine—you 
know that way down in the 
outdoors compartment of your 
heart there is that impulse to 
subscribe. Why don’t you do 
it? You know that the maga- 
zine comes closer to being just 
what you want than any other 
magazine so—why not arrange 
to see it regularly? 

We make it easy and inexpensive 
for you to join our family.by offer- 
ing some proven-good premiums 
at a slight advance over the regu- 
lar subscription price. Better take 
advantage of this offer now and 
avoid that disappointment when 
the newsdealer tells you—“All sold 
out.” 

Besides proving itself a real com- 
panion at home, this magazine will 
bring to you the breath of the 
North woods, the smell of the 
pines and the splash of the leaping 
trout and fighting bass. 

You look through these adver- 
tising pages or go into a sporting 
goods store and stock up on tackle 
and all kinds of outdoors equip- 
ment but—da you know how best 
to USE what you buy? Here’s a 
magazine which, each month in the 
year, will prepare you for more 
successful and more comfortable 
trips—a magazine that will keep 
you posted on the latest kinks and 
experiences of “been there” sports- 
men so—don’t miss a single num- 
ber but 


DO IT NOW 


USE THE COUPON 
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A Kamp Kook Kit 


that is no larger than a Kodak in your 
pocket, yet affords a complete cooking kit 
for two or more men 


This kit is one we have been offering in 
connection with subscriptions to Field and 
Stream for several years, thousands have 
gone to subscribers in all parts of America 
and they are being used with success and 
satisfaction everywhere. 


The Sterling Kamp Kook-Kit, folding up 
93g tnches long, 444 inches wide, 244 inches 
high, weighing only 2 pounds, contains 
2 cups, 2 frying pans, a boiler (for coffee, 
soups, etc.) ana a grid, all rust-proof. 
Travels right in your side pocket. 


The Kook Kit would set you back $3.00 
at your dealer’s. Together with 


a year’s subscription to Field $ 
and Stream (value $5.00) for 4.00 


This is Offer No. 5 
USE THE COUPON 














Do You Know 


If you do this 
Handbook is 


Here is the 
most corm 
ao ge 
and encyclo- 
of the 


No matter what your outdoor hobby is— 
hunting, aye camping, woodcraft, etc. 
ee yh will “prove most instructive 

go any outdoors 
pee. 5 a hoy Bing in thi: Handbook 
will refer you tothe best and tariswer 
—even to the latest game, and trans- 
portation laws of the U.S. A. and te 

Theeditor of this manual spent years in 
searchi: out t wery best and most 

practi information for both the novice 
cna old-timer. (bound in 


rarer Seep En 


tion (total value $3.50)— 


This is Offer No. 9 
USE THE COUPON 








It’s a Dandy 
—this Tackle Box 


Instead of going on a trip with your 
tackle all senwed and messed up in your 
why not do this—let us aleagt give 

youa LE Fishing and Tackle Box. 


Certainly it is a “bum” stunt to | have pe 


spend many 

hours—of your TE time in trying ied 
that correct fy or just the plug t at will 
land the 





This tackle box is a beauty—made of rust- 

roof steel and finished in hard baked 

ack enamel. 

It is a real prestion! tackle box, 11 inches 
long and 5% inches wide and 2% inches 
deep. Small enough to fit in the pocket, 
but large enough to hold all of the tackle 
you need. This box d cost you $1.25 in 
your store. You oe et have it with 
a year’s su yo to Field $D 50 
and Stream ($3.25 value) for 


This is Offer No. 3 
USE THE COUPON 























R your holiday picnic you need the KampKook. For your automobile tour 
your hunting, fishing or camping trip the KampKook is a necessary part of 
your equipment. Solves the camp fire problem in a really satisfactory way. 
Handy, compact and easy to carry. Set up 
and going in two minutes. Two powerful 


burners; burns common gasoline. 


Heat reg- 


ulated as needed. Not affected by wind. 
Safe, simple and built to stand the hard 


nocks. Also supplied with 
Kampoven for broiling and baking. 


collapsible 


Sold by sporting goods and hardware stores 


everywhere. 
Write for attractive 
descriptive literature. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE Co. 
Lea, Minn 


803 Clark St. Albert 


Hust Without Work 


MASE this a different hunting season. 
Hunt without work. Go to that far 
off hunting ‘‘grounds’’ without touching 
@ hand to oars or paddles. Geta 


Liberty Drive 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


attach it to the stern of your boat, Be the first 
on the firing line. Beg pone game. Then motor 
home. The Liberty ve will drive your boat 
anywhere it will float. Goes 

through weeds like an eel. 

Motor pivots on stern of boat. 

Can be raised or lowered. 

Steers by swinging propeller 

to right or left. Has speed 

of 5 to 10 miles per hour. 

Weighs about 70 Ibs. 

Send for details. 

Give name of 

your 

deal- 





FLEXIBLE as a MOCCASIN 


Here--Mr. Sportsman is the boot you’ve been longing for--so 
@ hight and pliabie that you can tramp all day init without get- 
& ting footsore; built to give you years of gruelling service, 


Enjoy Your Nights When Camping Out 


Rest? Why, that's the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO for. 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how really GOOD the nights in camp can 


be until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs about the same 


, 28 an extra blanket. 


) Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, holes or stubs to 
you up, stiff and sore, in the dog watch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones. And never a bit 


of ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in 

either plain mattress or complete sleeping-bag style. 
You'll want our circulars. 

Auto tourists—send for catalogue on the “ Auto” Air Bed. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 


121 Pacific Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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highest sportsmanship; and it should 
everywhere be prohibited by stringent 
laws. 

15. A particularly fine photograph of a 
large wild animal in its haunts is entitled 
to more credit than the dead trophy of 
a similar animal. An animal that has 
been photographed never should be killed, 
unless previously wounded in the chase. 


NEXT CONVENTIONS AT LOUIS. 
VILLE, KY. 


At a joint meeting of the Executive 
Committees of the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners and the American Fish- 
eries Society, held in Washington, D. C.,, 
June 3d, it was decided to be for the best 
interests of both societies that the next 
Annual Convention be held in Louisville, 
Kentucky; the International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners to be held on October 6th and 
7th, and the American Fisheries Society 
on October 8th, 9th and 10th. 

On account of central location these 
conventions will undoubtedly attract large 
and representative delegations from all 
parts of the country and private game and 
fish breeders, commercial fishing inter- 
ests, officials, anglers and sportsmen 
should all be largely represented. 





HOW TO MADE SOURDOUGH 
BREAD 


By Kurt Heppe 
BOUT ten years ago, I was wan- 
dering in California, when one 
day I conceived the idea of strik- 
ing out for Mono County, and 
live the life of the trapper. 

So I did and when I came to the last 
habitation I consulted the owner of the 
general store about provisions, and asked 
him to lay out what he thought was nec- 
essary for a stay of eight weeks in the 
wilds. 

It struck me as peculiar that the store- 
keeper set aside a very remarkable amount 
of flour, potatoes and bacon. I expressed 
my surprise, and he parried with the ques- 
tion of: “Do you mean to say that you 
have never camped out before?” 


TOLD him that I had camped out, 

but that I had always been careful to 
pick a locality where somebody else at- 
tended to the cooking. 

“Well,” he said, “if you can’t cook, then 
it’s no use. In that case we had better 
put those things back, because you would 
most likely starve, even in the midst of 
plenty.” 

I reassured him, and begged him not to 
worry about my starving, as I had a good 
general idea of getting up a meal. 

He then explained that the articles most 
needed in the wilderness, are: flour, bacon, 
salt and coffee. With these he thought, a 
man could always get along. If he could 
add: potatoes, eggs, onions, canned milk, 
sugar and lard, baking powder, legumes, 
cured ham, canned goods, nuts, dried 
fruits and raisins, he would of course be 
so much better off. Because, he opined, 
when out in the wilds, most all you got 
to think of is grub. 


H® was right, as I was to find out later. 
I gave him carte blanche, and also 
permitted him to hire a farmer with horse 
and wagon who was to take me and my 
stuff to an abandoned shack, two days 
out, where I was to spend my vacation. 

To make a long story short, trapping 
was bad, time was long and food was 
abominable. I soon discovered that I was 
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a duffer as a cook, and so things were 
pretty miserable. But after I had spent 
about two weeks in my self-appointed iso- 
lation, I had the good fortune of accom- 
modating a shepherd overnight, and he 
showed me the glory of home-made bread. 

Ever since then, whether in town or in 
country, I have insisted on making my 
own bread—and, Oh, ye gods, such bread! 


ISTEN, then, brothers and sisters, and 
all ye who strive for perfection— 
harken to this recipe: Take four large 
potatoes, boil them, rub them through a 
sieve, put them in a bowl or basin, melt 
four teaspoons full of lard or cotton-seed 
product, four teaspoons full of salt, four 
tablespoons full of granulated sugar, a 
pow! one-third full of canned milk (di- 
luted with warm water to make two good- 
sized cups), add one small cake of yeast, 
dissolved in a cup of warm water (or add 
your sour-dough if you have no yeast, or 
anything else sour, if you have no sour- 
dough, sour soup, strained, or sour milk— 
anything edible which contains the gas 
producing ferment). Yeast, of course, is 
vastly superior, and shortens the time you 
have to wait until the gas, which makes 
bread edible, is produced. (In making 
bread, one must remember that the above 
described ingredients, without gas-fer- 
ment, will make a bread so hard and 
tough that no human being could crunch 
it). In this connection, I wonder who 
first made bread as we know it to-day! 


OW that your yeast is added, sift 

some flour over the mass—say about 
one pound—but be sure that the resulting 
mass be a batter, not a dough. This mass 
is then slowly and thoroughly mixed and 
worked with a wire whisk. Then it is 
put in some warm place and covered with 
a towel. After three hours it will be 
found to be twice its original size, and 
full of gas bubbles. We now take it back 
to our work-table and sift some more 
flour over it and work it again with the 
wire whisk, again sift flour over it, again 
whisk it, and so continue until we cannot 
turn the dough any more. Then we 
sprinkle flour over a board or table, turn 
the dough out onto it and with our hands 
dipped into flour begin to knead the dough 
in the centre and folding the edges back 
into the centre. The longer we continue 
this operation the better the resulting 
bread will be. However, there is an ex- 
cellent way of telling when the kneading 
has been sufficiently done, and that is 
when the dough has lost its gritty feel- 
ing and has assumed the touch of velvet. 


HEN we put our dough back into our 
container, cover it, put it in a warm 


" place and leave it there over night—or 


else until it has assumed twice its bulk. 
(I always start about six in the evening, 
then leave the dough over night and make 
it early the next morning.) 

Then we take the dough, turn it out on 
the board, dust our clean hands with flour, 
knead the dough for five or ten minutes 
and put it into greased bread-pans, or 
make flat balls of it and put them onto a 
board or tin tray, or put them into greased 
pans of any description if we haven’t any 
bread pans; but bread pans give the most 
Satisfactory results. 


HESE pans should be one-third full; 

they are set aside in a warm place, cov- 
ered with a towel, and when two-thirds 
full (after one hour) they are put into 
an oven which is just hot enough so you 
can hold.your hand in it for about a 
minute. 
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ATHEN it’s “Hol! for 
the woods!” and 


; ey 

R MEE | [22 
“Oh! for the flapjacks” 
—then Teco comes into 


its own. 























It takes the healthy appetite and keep taste 
of outdoors to do real justice to Tecos— 
savory, tempting, different, delicious Tecos! 


Why are they the tastiest Pancakes? 


Re Bucttormilh Doos.it 


(it’s in the flour) 


TECO—The Camper’s Ideal Food 


Easy to Tote—packed in convenient, strong boxes. 


Easy to Make—Just add water and bake. Two 
minutes from griddle to grin. 


Easy to Eat—nourishing and healthful, too. 










sELF-RISING 


PANCAKE FLOUR 
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camp dishes. The recipes 
are given in the “Campfire 
z= || Cookery.” Send for it. 


The Ekenberg Co. 


502 Virginia Avenue Cortland, New' York 




















Back to the Old Haunts 


HE strain of war is over, and the boys 
arehome. Lakeandriverechoonce 
more with happy voices and carefree 
laughter. Itwillbean **outdoor’’ summer. 
Nothing else will contribute more toward mak- 
ing this a real summer oban. 
THE GREAT 
2- CYLINDE a 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 


Attached in ~ few minutes to any rowboat, it gives 
ouas power boat, which will greatly en- 
rge the oodles of your cruising activities, and 
which will “run circles” ar any other row- 
boat motor on the lake or river. 
The KOBAN gives you 
more power and great- 
er speed than 
any other row- 
boat motor be- 
cause it has two 
cylinders. /tdoes 
not shake the 
Only by thie 
two-cylinderop- 
construc- 
tion can you a 
void thecontinu- 
al vibration that 
makes riding un- 
pleasant, opens 
seams and ruins 
rowboats. Spe- 
cial tilting device, 
for shallow water 
and — 


Pixie ter cates gad pnd to 
KOBANMFG.CO. 
292 South Water Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. U. S. A. 


Bee bed 











HERE THEY ARE! 
BACK ON THE JOB! 


THE STONEBRIDGE FOLDING LANTERN 


ey The Old Reliable Camp Lantern 
= Stormproof— Unbreakable 
(The U.S. Army Standard Field 
Lantern) 








FOLDED 


The Stonebridge Folding Baker 


No Pins to Take Out—No Pan 
Necessary—Nothing to Lose 


During the war our entire plant was working 
night _ day filling orders for the Army. 


We have been released by the War Depart- 
ment, and are now prepared to fill orders at 
short notice. 


Send for Circulars and Price List 


C. H. Stonebridge Manufacturing Co. 


21-23 Warren St., N. Y. C. 
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The bread must bake in this heat for 
one hour. 

Rolls, which can be made from the 
same dough, should bake twenty to thirty 
minutes. 


F the oven has the characteristic of 

burning the bakings on the bottom (as 
a good many camp- and gas-ovens have), 
put a broiler-pan underneath or a sheet- 
iron tray, or any other article that will 
reflect the heat, and your bread will be 
perfect. 

If the oven has the characteristic of 
burning the bakings on the top, put the 
reflector on top. Anything will serve as 
a reflector: pie-tins, or flattened biscuit 
tins, or any metallic article that will pro- 
tect the bread from the fierce heat. 

In cookery one must be able to help 
one’s self. I have seen old experienced 
housewives who, when confronted with a 
recalcitrant stove, were as helpless as lit- 
tle children. You must outwit your 
obstacles, if you will be a good cook! 


RELIEVE me, that is some bread! 

(As it happens it fully conforms to 
the revised milling standard now in force, 
even if pure wheat-flour is used.) 

To make it still more perfect, brush 
the top of the dough with milk and lard 
just before shoving it into the oven, and 
it will develop a beautiful golden-brown 
crust, 

Just try it! If you are not satisfied you 
will get your money back. 

This bread, if kept in a bread-box, or 
in a covered pail, will stay fresh and sweet 
for from ten to fourteen days, owing to 
the admixture of potatoes. 

It is the most perfect bread that can be 
made! 





A GOOD SHOT FROM MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 


To the People of the State of Massachu- 
setts: 

HE nesting season for the wild 

birds has arrived, and the com- 

missioners on fisheries and game 

once more call attention to the 

necessity of keeping the family cat in con- 

trol during the time the eggs are being 

hatched and the fledglings are helpless, 

either in the nest or when first on the 
ground. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that on tine activities of the insect-eating 
birds depends, in a large measure, tie 
success of the crops and the preservation 
of the forests. 

It is not so well known how enormous 
are the inroads on the wild birds by the 
family cat and the abandoned, hunting 
house cat. Often the owners honestly be- 
lieve their cats to be innocent of the prac- 
tice of killing birds, because the work is 
not done where they can see it. 


AREFUL studies on this subject have 

been made, and the results are sur- 
prising. One cat, which was watched care- 
fully, was seen to kill 58 birds in a single 
season. 

Assuming that the average cat on the 
farm kills but ten birds a year, and that 
there are two cats on each farm in Mas- 
sachusetts, we have, in round numbers, 
70,000 cats killing 700,000 birds annually. 
And this does not take into account the 
cat population of cities, towns and villages. 
Song and insectivorous birds are sociable. 
They breed to a large extent in thickly 
settled communities. It is here that cats 














get in their deadliest work. 
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HESE figures tell their own story. 
The commissioners appeal to every 
person who owns a cat, to make it a per- 
sonal matter to see that the family pet is 
not permitted to roam at large in the day 
or night during this crucial period when 
the success of the hatch of birds depends 
on the freedom they have from molesta- 
jon. 
: The season extends from May 15 to Au- 
gust 15. 

Over the weather conditions, which may 
reduce the number of the hatch, we have 
no control; but this other danger can be 
minimized if every one will make an ef- 
fort to do his or her part. The birds can 
be depended on to do theirs. 

Every bird lover is asked to see that 
homeless and wild hunting house cats are 
humanely killed. 

CoMMISSIONERS OF FISHERIES AND GAME. 





THE “3-THREE” TENT 
By A. F. Westervelt 


OW that the surf fishing season is 

upon us once again arises the ques- 
tion with many of us “what kind of a 
shelter will I use this time?” 

If lucky enough to be the proud pos- 
sessor of a cabin launch or sailboat, the 
question is already solved—live in the 
cabin, sheltered from the storms and well- 
screened from the Jersey skeets. For those 
of us, however, who find it necessary to 
pack our belongings upon our backs for a 
few nights’ fishing, the matter is of much 
importance and furious battles have waged 
among us “nuts” this past winter. 

The question this year is further nar- 
rowed down on account of the tremendous 
jump in the price of tent material—balloon 
silk and such like is hardly to be had at 
the present time at any price. As an ex- 
ample, a little tent that weights about five 
pounds that I had made by a well-known 
firm last year and described by me in a 
former issué of this magazine, cost, as I 
remember it, in the neighborhood of fif- 
teen dollars. I wanted another like it for 
a friend of mine and the prices quoted me 
a few days ago ran from thirty to forty 
dollars. 


SHELTER tent somewhat like the 
so-called “dog-tent” that the soldiers 
carry could be obtained last season under 
three dollars. I tried to purchase the 
same tent from a well-known sporting 
goods house here in New York a few days 
ago and was quoted nine dollars and 
twenty-five cents. Some jump! What? 
For the benefit of those who, like my- 
self, find pocketbooks somewhat strained 
during these parlous times, I shall de- 
scribe a little shelter that I call the “3- 
Three.” I call it that for the reason that 
it took my better-half and me three eve- 
nings to make, weighs three pounds and 
cost three dollars. 

The material of which this tent is con- 
structed is yard and a quarter wide un- 
bleached muslin, costing thirty-three cents 
a yard. Seven yards were used and the 
material I stained green before I cut it to 
shape. There was also used a card of snap 
fasteners, a yard and one-half of scrim, a 
little tape for the stake loops, and ten 
cents worth of green “Putnam” dye. 

In making up this tent a rectangle was 
first made as in Fig. 1. This, allowing for 
all seams, is seven feet long and six feet 
wide. Draw a line A B and cut along it. 
You will then have the two sides of the 
tent, each seven feet on the bottom, four 
feet along the front and two feet along 
the back. 








“Che = 
- Sporting 
Boot 


Cutter Boots 


IM ‘cre to measure—at the bench—by queer old-fash- 

I ‘cree Scandinavian bootmakers who have never. out- 

grown their “‘wax-end” days. No sewing machine 
touches these custom boots, nor is a “factory lot” of leather 
so much as considered for their material. Each square inch 
of sole and upper must test “‘100” before it passes. 


Cutter Sporting Boots 


embody these quality standards in their highest form. They 
bring you comfort with extreme ruggedness, long wear with 
lightness and the highest waterproof qualities possible to 
put into a boot. Better can’t be made. 
Selected oak-tanned sole, uppers from “heart-o’-the- 
hide’”’ specially tanned chrome chocolate leather. Inner 
sole, stitching and every detail ultra perfect. Fit guar- 
anteed from self-measurements. 
Write for descriptive literature and get your dealer inter- 
ested in Cutter Sporting and ‘‘Pac’’ Boots. 


A. A. CUTTER CO., Box 10, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Hunting Mining 
Trapping Farming 
Fishing Cruising 
Camping Watching 
Outing Driving 
Etc. Etc. 


Head piece worn on head 
The Acetylene (Carbide Gas) 


commen | Si" Brilliant Search Light 


belt or pocket 
Twelve different styles ranging from $6 to $9.25. Guaranteed and backed by years of manufacture. as we 
are the originators of acetylene lamps ‘‘To wear on the head.”’ Candle flame burner type burns 10 hours and 
flat flame burner type 5 hours, on one filling of 4 ounces of carbide at a total cost of only 4 cents. The 
efficiency as ‘+~— light are due to the full shaped, brass nickel-plated reflector which is 3% eee. aa 
diameter. lamps are either single or double lens with darkening door. Ask for the BRILLIA 
SEARCH Lid! NT at all dealers or direct. Catalogue free on request. 


BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT MANUFACTURING CO., 529 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ilinas 
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is the most satisfactory shooting pepe 


glass obtainable. DROPS 
It eliminates all glare and protects the 
shooter’s eyes from dust, back fire and flying 
particles. 


There is nothing about the Autogla! MIA am ULE AL RELIEF 


to interfere with clear unobstructed vision. 
Procurable from Opticians and Sport- 
ing Goods Establishments. 

We will gladly furnish address of 


your nearest dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 


Dept. L Box 804, Chicago, IIL. 
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hotel ved and ou Camp Comfort 
Supreme, Woden teendin Write for illustrated booklet and prices, 
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the Stoit MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3235. Walnut St. DENVER, COLO. 
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TENTS For SPORTSMEN 


Fishermen—Huntsmen—Campers 


Tents made with and 
without poles and walls; 
with and without canvas 
floors. Quality of work- 


manship and material 
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unexcelled. Extremely | The Logsdon Collapsible is the handiest trap on 
low prices on applica- the market. Made of best grade .21-M trans- 
parent celluloid; open, 14 in. closed, 6 in.; 
weight, 12 oz. If not carried by ‘your dealer, sent 


+d ostpaid anywhere in U. S. for $3. Logsdon 
Atlanta Tent and Awning Co., Box R, Atlanta, Ga. ienew Trap Co., 817 Vine, St. Joseph, Mo. 





The Filson Cruising Coat for 
Fishing, Hunting, Outing 


(U. S. and Canadian Patents) 


Recommended by cruisers for whom it was originally designed. 
Itis the most practical garment for all outdoor life. Has six. 
pockets, on@ large BACK pocket 3022] inches making a com= 
Hlete ik. Best material and weight guaranteed. Made in 
plain U. 8, Shelter Khaki, tan or olive drab. Waterproof 
Feed pal ‘Khaki ollve, 20 on. gray flannel, single shoulders and 
sleeves; 26 os. black plaid, red and black plaid mackinaw; 
26 on. red mackinaw. Furnished shirt style. as shown, or open 
front coat style. State preference and collar size when ordering. 
We make outing cloth !ng for men and women—woolen shirts, 
khaki clothing mackinaw clothing, corduroy clothing, woolen 
cowmforters,, sleeping =. Send for catalog 6, which describes 
Ser @ deliver free on orders amounting to 
00 oF over. 


©, ©. FILSON, 1011 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
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EVERSE one piece and sew along A 

B (Fig. 2), fold ine seam and sew 

flat and then sew an inch wide tape along 

this ridge with loops at the bottom at the 
seam ends to stake down. 

The front is an equilateral triangle, four 
feet on a side (Fig. 3) with a four-inch 
piece sewed along the edge in front to 
cover the edges of the scrim mosquito 
screen, as shown. 

This fly screen, which is absolutely 
necessary for comfort in beach camping, 
is sewn along and under the piece A B 
and snaps along and under the piece A C. 
It is made about-a foot longer than the 
height of the front in order to tuck under 
the bedding or sand. A storm curtain is 
also made the size and shape of the front 
and is sewn at the top and snaps along 
the bottom and on the sides. Tapes may 
be used instead of the snaps, if desired. 

The rear (Fig. 4) is also a triangle, two 
feet on a side with a scrim window for 
ventilation which is also covered with a 
flap for rainy weather. This little tent 
seems to me to solve the necessary condi- 


Fig. 1. 


Tap oe Loops. 
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tions as to strength, lightness and cheap- 
ness; it is plenty roomy for one man and 
seerns to be especially fitted for the hiker 
who needs a complete shelter for himself 
for short trips; it is quickly set up, needing 
but two short poles that may be picked up 
along the beach anywhere. It has no 
ground cloth, being, as stated, designed 
principally for the beach, but it has a four- 
inch sod cloth sewed all around. Owing 
to the steep pitch and the close weave of 
the muslin (depending on the quality) it is 
hardly necessary to waterproof the tent, 
but, if desired, it may be done at a cost 
of about forty-five cents and will add 
about half a pound to the total weight. 

Like all small tents, it may be found by 
some to be hot in the daytime, but, who 
wants to lie in a tent during a sunny day? 
At night, however, it is very comfortable 
and with the scrim ends plenty of ventila- 
tion for sleeping is obtained. 





THE CAMP MEDICINE CHEST 
By F. H. Sweet 
CAMPING trip ought not to be un- 
dertaken without a small but carefully 
chosen supply of medicines. 

First in order of importance comes a 
mild cathartic. No disaffection is so com- 
mon among campers as constipation. The 
diet usually includes only a limited sup- 
ply of vegetables and almost no fruit. 
Abundance of exercise causes perspira- 
tion, and thus draws off a large portion 
of the moisture of the body through the 
pores. One of the best cathartics is a 
combination of cascara sagrada, podo- 
phyllin and extract of belladonna. It is 
put up in pills, usually of two grains, and 
is easy to carry and to take. 

If one is to travel through a malarial 
region, quinine is necessary. There is no 
better form than that of a pill, in which 
is also a very small portion of arsenic. 
They are obtainable of any druggist.- In 
case of a sudden chill, or long exposure, 
or an accident which calls for a quick 
stimulant, Jamaica ginger is efficacious. 

For severe colds a supply of aspirin 
tablets—five-grain—will be found to fur- 
nish, in most cases, a prompt and safe 
remedy. 

When one is far from civilization, an 
emergency may arise which makes neces- 
sary something to relieve intolerable pain 
—an accident or a sudden attack of acute 
illness. One should be prepared. It is 
well, before starting, to consult the fam- 
ily physician about this, and to take-what- 
ever he may advise. 

These are all the items necessary to con- 
sider for internal use. It is well, how- 
ever, to take a few things for outward 
application, in case of need. 

Tablets of bichloride of mercury—cor- 
tosive sublimate—furnish a ready means 
of providing an antiseptic wash for cuts 
or other wounds. It is only necessary 
to dissolve a tablet in sufficient water to 
make a solution of one to three or four 
thousand. The bottles containing the tab- 
lets give necessary directions. 

A package of absorbent cotton, a roll 
of narrow bandages and some surgeon’s 
adhesive plaster complete the list, which 
considerable experience has shown to be 
all that is necessary for any ordinary 
camping trip. 

An excellent way of carrying the medi- 
cine supplies is to cut a piece of sufficient 
size from an old quilt or “comforter,” 
bind an edge and sew pieces of wide tape 
on the inside. The bottles and boxes 
can be thrust under the tapes, and the 
whole rolled together in the piece of com- 
forter and tied. 





There’s nothing 
just like Keds 


Every year Keds bring hot-weather 
comfort. They’re so light and restful, 
so stylish, so serviceable. 


Indoors and outdoors, business or 
pleasure, these canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are always good form. Many 
styles enable you to choose just what 
you want for every occasion. 


You can rely on Keds. They’re 
quality shoes for men and women, 


boys and girls. Millions wear them. 


Go to any good shoe store and treat 
your feet to a pairof Keds. Youshould 
be able to obtain the exact style you 
prefer. Ask for Keds. Look for the 
name “Keds” stamped on the sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Another Feature of Camp Life Perfected 


Camping is not camping without a camp fire. 
You just can’t imagine how pleasant it is to cook over 
the good old camp fire until you have tried the Umbrella Camp Stove, which has been so 
scientifically designed as to overcome such objections as burning of the fish, tipping over 
the coffee, scalding the hands, scorching the face and exposing of the clothing to fire. 


UMBRELLA CAMP STOVI 


Made of the best iron and steel, and with ordinary use will 


consists of adjustable tripod, center rod and revolving grate. 
Grate is always level on sloping or rough ground. 

open, stove is solid throughout, and grate will not sag 
This roomy grate will hold six large cooking 


camp fire, or before fireplace at home in winter. 
be successfully used as camp dining table. 
in one-half 
Weight, 10 pounds. 
folded. 


A camp stove is not a perfect camp stove 


THE ONLY CAMP STOVE 
WITH A REVOLVING GRATE 


ill not warp or get out of shape, Stove 


Jhen 


Used over small camp fire, at side of large 
Can 
Sets up 
Fits in case 4x36 inches. 
( Slips under auto seat when 

Canvas Case furnished with each stove. 

Price $7,50 F. O. B. Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
Sold by sporting goods and hardware deal- 
ers. Write for illustrated folder. 


Umbrella Camp Stove Company 
MT. VERNON, WASH. 


minute. 














A REAL: BOAT for use with 
your Outboard Motor 


This is the Kidney Special Rowboat for Out- 
board Motors 
_ It is built extra broad on the bottom and full 
in the stern. With one person sitting in the stern 
the boat is on an even keel and not, like most 
boats, with one-third out of the water at the bow. 

Specially built for thé detachable rowboat motor, which 
requires a boat very flat and full at the stern, so it will 
not “squat down at the stern when running. With a 
2-h.p. motor does 6% to 7 miles an hour. Built extra 
strong to withstand vibration of motor. Also a fine row- 
boat, safe, light and easy rowing Draws little water 
and has large carrying capacity 

Over 300 sold last season. Several thousand in service. 

Send 6 cents in stamps for catalog of rowbouts and the 
famous Kidney canoe. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 
West De Pere Wisconsin 


The Bo 
FREE! 


Send today for a free 
sample copy. 


Each issueis chock full 
of clean, inspiring sto- 
ries by the very best 
boys’ writers, pictures 
by prominent pbotagra- 
Pi ers, illustrations by leading artists. Beautiful 
ig pages with covers in colors. Every feature, 
department, story or article in the magazine will 
be wholesome and helpful as well as interesting. 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE will give you entertain- 
ment, instruction and the inspiration to accom- 
plish big things. It is filled with the kind of matter 
that delights boys’ hearts and makes good citizens. 
Drop us a line today. We want you to read THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE—the liveliest, “‘peppiest” and 
best boys’ periodical in America. Remember we'll 
send you a copy absolutely free. Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
2628 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all 





news-stands, 5c a copy) 





WITCH-ELK 


LIGHTEST AND EASIEST 


All heights for men and women. 
essential. 


Ask dealer to order pair or 
write for Catalogue 





Comfort sportsman’s first 
Feet stand hardest knocks. 


Witch-Elk Boots 


Also moccasins, golf, tennis, 
baseball and all athletic shoes 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 


BOOTS 


BOOTS MADE 


Protect them with 


DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 





If you want to get the real sport 
out of fishing and hunting, use an 


TNA Roae” 


REG Toe MARK 





It quickly and quietly takes you 
over the shallows, thru the weeds, 
or any place you can row a boat. 
Mount it on any canoe, rowboat, 
or duckboat. Wide range of speed 
at instant control of operator. 
underwater propeller troubles. 
ficient, practical, economical, and 
easy to operate Greatest small- 
boat power made. Built in three 
sizes 

Get the particulars on the ‘‘Air- 
drive’’ before you buy your motor. 





Kemp Machine ‘ orks, 1214 So. Franklin St., Muncie, Ind. 


Use Nyoil 
In the Handy Can 


For lubricating and 
potteing around the 

ouse, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


Sportemen have used it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL 
at 15c and 25c. Send us 
the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with 

| other necessaries for sports- 
men and we will send you 
® dandy, hardy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) 
containing 3% ounces post- 
paid for 35 cents. 


WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 








SMASHING THE WORLD’S 
RECORD 


By James W. Jump 
(Continued from page 395) 
tion of knowing that Mr. Fish had a fair 
chance and that I had been beaten fairly. 
It may not be exactly apropos, but a 
quatrain by Edmund Vance Cooke comes 
to my mind: 
“The harder you fall, the higher you'll 
bounce, 
Be proud of your blackened eye; 
It’s not because you were licked that 
counts, 
But how did you fight, and why?” 


The swordfish season for marlin begins 
in September, usually just as the tuna 
season is drawing to a close. I fished for 
marlin last summer almost exclusively 
with light tackle, as I was fully convinced 
in my own mind that my light-tackle rec- 
ord could be beaten. I did, however, take 
several on heavy tackle while I was fish- 
ing for blue button tuna. Later I decided 
to go to San Clemente Island, which is 
about 35 miles further out than Catalina, 
and which is more isolated.. I took Cap- 
tain Walker along to manage the launch 
end of the campaign. 

Then came “the day.” By the middle of 
that afternoon I had taken two marlin 
swordfish, both on light tackle of course, 
one weighing 124 and the other 140 
pounds. A little later we saw a third one 
jumping out of the water all by himself. 
He leaped five times in succession before 
we arrived at the spot prepared for busi- 
ness. Mr. Marlin was surely having a 
good time, or else was trying to rid him- 
self of marine “cooties.” 

It is customary in fishing for swordfish 
to put out “teasers” to attract the fish. A 
“teaser” is a fish of bait size attached to 
a piece of line and rolled behind the boat 
at varying distances, several being put out 
at one time together with the real bait. 
The teasers are hauled in as soon as the 
fish goes after them, leaving the baited 
hook out alone; but often the swordfish 
seizes several teasers before they can be 
retrieved. 

This particular Mr. Marlin was hungry 
as well as active. He gobbled oné teaser 
in a hurry and came back for more. What 
he got was good and plenty. It was my 
baited hook, and I struck and struck hard. 
The battle was on. We knew, of course, 
that it was a big fish, but I brought it al- 
most to the launch twice before it came 
to life. Then it almost encircled the boat, 
“standing on its tail,” as the saying is, as 
it leaped from the water, really presenting 
a terrifying sight. The danger, however, 
is more apparent than real, although it is 
sometimes altogether too lifelike for real 
comfort. Withal it is very easy to ex- 
perience thrills should one feel that way 
while fighting a swordfish. 

We got the thrills all right this time. 
“We may get this bird in by morning,” 
mused Captain Walker in earnest, but un- 
consoling tones. It wasn’t ten minutes 
later that we thought the battle would end 
pronto and in favor of the swordfish, for 
it turned and came straight for the boat, 
literally with blood in its gills, if not in 
its eve. Captain Walker promptly “stepped 
on” the motive power, and we went away 
from the fish as fast as possible. It was 
the first time that we ever ran away from 
a fish, and the line seemed to sizzle as it 
left the reel. 

However, our movement was only “ad- 
vancing backward to a better position,” as 
the Germans were fond of putting it. The 
fish was probably just as much frightened 
as we were; and we soon got down to 
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ever had. 
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are bitin’.” 


Your Fishin’ Pal 


The Aerothrust is the best fishing companion you 


The Aerothrust will do al] the rowing and let 
you do all the fishing. Could anything be fairer 


Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take all 
the backache and hand-blisters out of that long 
pull against the wind or current to where “they 








The Aerothrust is an improvement on every 
other type of detachable motor. 


Here’s why :— 


First, the aeroplane propeller takes no punish- 
ment from submerged rocks, logs or weeds. 

Second, you never have to worry about depth of 
water. If you scratch bottom your propeller is in 
the air out of harm’s way. 
take you anywhere it’s damp! 

Third, you will get greater speed under all kinds 
of conditions than with the undec water propeller. 


The Aero-thrust will 


Ask your dealer or write for illustrated booklet. 


CanapiaANn Boat & Encine Excuance, Lrp., Wesley Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
Exclusive Canadian Jobbers 


AEROTHRUST ENGINE CO., 304 Washington St., La Porte, Ind. 


Fourth, you are independent of piers and docks for 
landing—just run her nose right up on the beach, 

Fifth, when fishing you can navigate shallow 
streams without roiling up the water. 























HALT! 


HANDS UP 


AND EVERY POSITION OF 
THE ARMS ATTAINED WITH 
COMFORT WITH 


Perfection Capes 


FOR 
CAMPING 
FISHERMEN 
AUTOMOBILIST 


FOREST 
SERVICE 
RANCHMEN AND ALL OUTDOOR REQUIREMENTS 


GUARANTEED 
Absolutely Waterproofed 


TYCO—Rubberized Silk 


Weighs 19 Ounces 
Packs 4 x 8x1 in an 
Athol Leather Case 
MANE FREE. Catalogue of Metro- 
litan Air Goods for Camp, 
bo acht, Automobilist, Home, 
Office, and Hospital. 
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~ 


¥% Actual Size 


Mis wy ty ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, Mass. 

Ch) ZiIP-ZIP (sept 20. 518 

7] sit yn 
Same day we receive your order. 


XS Jj 
S ayy , The prong is made of beautiful me- 
fia 4 tal, never break or wear out; the 

Y fra} rubbers are elastic and lasting. 

if with plenty of ‘pep’’ and force. 

| Scientifically made and best ofwork- 

manebi ZIP-ZIP COMPLETE 

ONLY PREPAID. Be sure the 

name Zip-Zip and our address ap- 
pear on the one you buy. Order \ 

from us of any Sporting Goods 








work. The fish leaped from the water 16 
times; after that I was too busy to keep 
count. By now the fight was practically 
over. An armistice was declared, and the 
fish was brought to gaff in twenty-eight 
minutes from the time it took the hook. 
When we arrived at Avalon it weighed 
314 pounds on the official scales of the 
Tuna Club—the world’s record for light 
tackle and 129 pounds more than my own 
record swordfish catch, up to that time. 


Several other launches were fishing off 
San Clemente Island at the time, and we 
had run up a flag for the purpose of noti- 
fying them that we had located the fish 
and that they should come and share the 
sport. It was the hardest and most spec- 
tacular fight of my swordfish experience. 
The fish literally fought itself out, and was 
either leaping from the water or strug- 
gling on top of it during most of the entire 
engagement. 


Last summer was the best season the 
Tuna Club members and other anglers 
ever enjoyed. Toward the close of Sep- 
tember there had been caught on rod and 
reel and registered on the books of the 
Tuna Club, 613 tuna, over 150 marlin 
swordfish, but no  broadbill swordfish. 
Eighteen of the tuna caught weighed over 
-100 pounds each. 


This story just goes to show what can 
be done on light tackle. It is fast becom- 
ing more popular, and more anglers are be- 
ginning to realize that they can take fish 
just as large on the lighter rig, and have 
equally as much if not more sport. 


The tuna and swordfish will doubtless 
be found at the old stand again next sum- 
mer, although it is almost too much to 
expect a season so good as the one recent- 
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Our patented Cruiser attachment on & Ford roadstét makes @ 








You sleep right in the car on a mattress 42x75 inches. 
It Is Not a Trailer 





Can be quickly boltea onto any Ford roadster tn s few minutes 


SEND POR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
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1919 MAINE HUNT- 
ING SHOE 

Send for new 1919 catalog, 

guarantee tag and free 

sample of leather'and rub- 

ber showing 


L. L. BEAN, FREEPORT, ME, 
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SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 





This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the good qualities and defects of our modern firearms. While the manufacturers put out the 
best possible firearm and design the best possible cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 


themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism.—The Editor. 





We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 











Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


PAST HISTORY OF THE TWEN- 
TY-GAUGE 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis, Jr. 


HE ever-increasing popularity of 

the twenty-gauge gun for field 

shooting leads the writer to be- 

lieve that a few words relative to 
its past history would not be amiss at the 
present time. 

Most sportsmen seem to believe that 
the twenty-gauge feed is an entirely new 
idea—the outcome of improved ammuni- 
tion and more powerful powders, but this 
is really furtherest from the truth. 

Of course, the earliest known sporting 
guns were crude affairs—and large bore 
by necessity, as they were loaded with 
any bits of metal by way of a substitute 
for dropped shot, which was, of course, 
unknown. ut in the closing days of the 
eighteenth century the shotgun became 
really a gun as we know it and judge 
its qualifications to-day, and about that 
time the twenty-bore double-barrel flint- 
lock was extremely popular. 


neces of the guns of such famous 
master gun-makers as Joe Manton 
and Bob Powell were fourteen, sixteen 
and twenty gauge and even twenty-four 
gauge were used and advocated by some 
sportsmen for shooting one’s dogs. 
Manton died when he was sixty-nine 
years of age, in 1835, and at that time 
was making principally eighteen and 
twenty-gauge guns for his patrons. Yet, 
despite the fact that he was universally 
acknowledged to be the premier gun- 
maker of the world, the pendulum had 
begun to swing back in favor of the 
larger bores, and a little later we find 
Frank Forrester (William Herbert), about 
1845, in his writings advocating the ten- 
bore gun for upland shooting in this coun- 
try. Eights and fours were used for 
ducks and considered the only thing, and 
the old reliable fourteen was almost for- 
gotten—and, although they were still made 
after the muzzle-loader became obsolete, 


it is difficult to secure cartridges for one 
to-day. 


OW in our present reaction towards 
the small bore of bygone days we 
have overlooked the fourteen, sixteen and 
eighteen gauge in favor of the twenty, 
as a result of which there has been a 
greater call than ever before on our manu- 
facturers for twenty-eight-gauge guns, 
caused by the extremists who follow all 
radical changes. They are responsible in 
a great measure for all reactionary move- 
ments, and who knows but what our 
grandchildren will be using the sixteen 
and the forgotten fourteen and eighteen 
bore? And extolling its virtues, the latter 
bore is unlikely—but certainly the sixteen 
is a safe and moderate step for the aver- 
age man to take. 
The question will arise in some minds, 
why compare our up-to-date gun with our 
great-grandfathers’. 


Rac Ause we have really only advanced 
along certain lines—a close examina- 
tion of a “best” gun by Manton or one 
of his contemporaries would be educating 
to the average American sportsman. The 
writer has had this opportunity and they 
leave nothing to be desired in balance, 
proportion and workmanship. Even in 
shooting against our open-bore guns they 
will compare favorably. 

The hang and detail of some of these 
old-master pieces that he has seen was 
equal to that of one of our best makes 
of to-day. Few Americans realize this 
because most of the muzzle-loaders in 
existence in this country are not good 
examples of the early gun-maker’s art. 

It is only in late years, that is when 
guns began to be made by machinery, 
that we made really good shotguns in 
this country in any number. In the old 
days high-grade guns were not made here 
—but were imported from England. And 
most of the American shotguns were 
made by crude gunsmiths who purchased 
the rough barrels and locks in England 


and made the other parts themselves and 
put the guns together. 


fp On many beautiful examples of 
the old gunmaker’s art—in perfect 
preservation, may be seen in private col- 
lections. 

The muzzle-loader reached the apex of 
its perfection about 1830, and it was a 
finished product, just as the auto-ejector, 
single-trigger, breech-loading gun of to- 
day is a perfected type. As a muzzle- 
loader it could not be improved further. 

The early breech-loader, on the other 
hand, was a new idea, and, while the 
principle was recognized to be superior, 
the guns, in their imperfect stage, were 
uncertain—faulty in pattern and not nearly 
as strong shooters as the muzzle-loaders. 
This was responsible for the tendency to- 
wards large bores, which gave it a chance 
to compete against the more powerful 
muzzle-loaders. 


"THE large-bore breech-loader won out 
against the small-bore muzzle-loader, 
not because it shot better—because in 
those early days it did not—but because 
it was so much handier. 

Finally they became the perfected gun 
of to-day, and our tendency is to return 
to the old favorite, the small bore of a 
century ago. 





GUN-SHY 
By Donal Hurley 

HAVE read a great many articles 

on guns, of different calibers, gauges 

and sizes, concerning the fit, sight- 

ing, shooting, and other subjects, 
but never have I read an article on per- 
sons being gun-shy. People are suscept- 
ible to this disease as well as animals and 
just as an otherwise good bird-dog would 
be spoiled by being gun-shy, so would the 
shooting ability of a hunter be ruined if 
he was subject to this trouble. To illus- 
trate my point I will give two examples, 
their causes, results and cure, of this 
dreaded habit. 
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The Winchester pattern, 320 pellets out of 
@ possible 431, or 74% of the shot charge, 
evenly distributed ; no birds get through 


How big a bag will you bring back? 


HE difference between a bulg- 

ing bag and a lean one is often 

a question of gun and shells 
and not of shooting skill. 

Make sure you have the right 
game-getting combination—shells that 
kill when the aim is true, and a gun 
that enables the shell to make its best 
pattern. , 

Good shell patterns are either 
allowed or prevented by the character 
of the gun barrel—the chamber, bore 
and choke. 

Faulty chambering even more than 
faulty choking tends to mash and 
“ball” the shot, making pellets fall 
short or fly wild. 

And if a gun is faulty in its most 
vital part, the chamber, the chances are 
that the bore is also carelessly made. 

From chamber to choke, the barrels of 
the famous Winchester Repeaters are 
bored to make the shell throw its highest 
pattern. They are free from shot-jam- 


ming defects. They let the shell do its 
full work. 


“Line” test the barrel 


Point a Winchester barrel toward the 
light and look through the bore. It looks 





MODEL 122. 


Hammerless take-down repeating shotgun. Made in 12 gauge, weight 


like a highly polished mirror. Not a 
false shadow throughout the bore. Sight 
through the bore at a horizontal black 
line on the window. This line will throw” 
a “V” shadow in the bore. Tilt the bar- 
rel till the point of the “V” touches the 





The ‘‘Line’’ test 


Perfect bore of Win- Irregularities revealed 
chester barrel revealed in inferior shotgun bar- 
under “Line”’ test. rel under “Line” test. 


muzzle. The perfect “V” shows absence 
of irregularities. 

This is the “Line” test of a perfect bore. 
No faulty barrel can pass this test— 
the “V” will be distorted. 


What @ means 


This mark on a Winchester barrel 
means that the gun has passed the “Win- 
chester Provisional and Definitive Proof” 


about 7% Ibs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.; in 20 gauge, weight about 6 lbs.—more 






popular with women and new shooters, because of ite lightness and very slight recoil, 


MODEL 97. Take-down repeating shotgun. 


about 7% Ibs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 7% lbs. 


test, having been fired many times for 
smooth action and accuracy, and strength- 
tested by firing 25 to 40 per cent excess 
loads. This stamp stands for Winchester’s 
guarantee of quality, with 50 years of the 
best gun-making reputation behind it. 


Your dealer will show you 
Winchester Guns and Ammunition 


Before you take to the woods this fall, 
get your dealer to show you a Winchester 
Repeater—Model 97 for hammer action; 
Model 12 for hammerless. Put one to 
your shoulder, try its balance, see how 
beautifully it handles. Your sportsman’s 
instinct will tell you it’s the best weapon 
you could choose. Leading hardware and 
sporting goods dealers in every commu- 
nity carry Winchester Arms and Ammu- 
nition. They will be glad to assist you 
in selecting the gun best suited to your 
needs. Upon request, we will mail yo 
free of charge, the complete catalog of 
Winchester guns and loaded shells. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 2005, New Haven Conn., U. 8. A. 





Important Notice 


The chamber, bore and muzzle Ay. of all 
Winchester Shotguns are reamed crometer 
measurements for the particular Winchester Shells 
they are meant to shoot. You will get the high- 
est and most uniform pattern results by secties 
Winchester shells in Winchester guns. The t 
are made for each other. 














Made in 12 gauge, weight 


The favorite with shoot- 


ers who prefer. @ slide forearm repeating shotgun with a hammer. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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RIFLES 


The Arm 
of the 


Marksman 


B. S. A. Rifles are now re- 
suming their place in forest and 
field, at targets and traps. They 
are being made,asbeforethe war, 
in all styles for all those purposes. 


Prominent among them is the 
B. S. A. .22 calibre Bolt 
Action Rifle for sporting and 
target use—single shot or mag- 
azine. The war and the ex- 
perience of sportsmen have made 
perfectly clear the advantages 
of Bolt Action. It is unusual 
to find a .22 calibre rifle that em- 
bodiesthem as doesthe B. S.A. 


B.S. A. Rifles equipped with 
the famous B. S. A. sights, 
with a “hang” that is just 
right and stocks that snugly fit 
the face and shoulder, are the 
choice of sportsmen everywhere. 
Let the B. S. A. be your 


choice as well, 


We also manufacture B.S. A. 
Rifles of larger bore for long 
range target and big game shoot- 
ing, both single shot and maga- 
zine; B. S. A. shot guns, 
B. S. A. lever cocked air 
rifles for serious target and 
sporting work, gun accessories 


d B.S. A. sights. 


Write for further informa- 
tion and B.S.A. rifle book- 
lets. free on request. 














KING’S 
Rifleite 
Shooting 


Glasses 
Already ‘ 


and 


Patetited Feb. 20th, 1912 





a 
as. Crossman, Capt. Townsend Whelen, one 
Il. Capt. Leigh. Lieut. Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
wal Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. C 
Peat’ If and over 30 Commissioned Officers of he 
wen Hy haw and National Guard who saw and used 
the glasess at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee 
oueee will improve your vision and shooting whether 


Rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. No frame genuine 
urless stamped King. Write at once for new arcular. 











Orders filled in rotation 
THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. Dept.C. Cleveland. Ohio 





Several years ago it was my good for- 
tune to purchase reasonably a Colt’s New 
Service revolver, caliber .44-40. Shortly 
before coming into possession of this 
gun I injured my right wrist and for 
many months, whenever any pressure was 
exerted upon it, it would pain consider- 
ably. Of course, like all sportsmen, as 
soon as I received the revolver I wanted 
to try it out. Accordingly the first Satur- 
day afternoon found me upon the hills 
near home banging away with the .44 and 
following are the results: 

Taking careful and deliberate aim, I 
felt somewhat of a thrill to see my 
tomato can target fall from its perch on 
the first shot; I also felt somewhat of 
a thrill in my wrist from the pound of 
recoil of the discharge. The second shot, 
although it recorded a hit, was not quite 
so accurate; while the pain in my wrist 
increased. Each consecutive shot caused 
that soreness to become more and more 
acute. The crowning climax was a clean 
miss on a can about two feet in diam- 
eter and not over fifteen feet away. 

You cannot realize my chagrin, my dis~ 
appointment in the gun I had hoped so 
much of, Sitting down on top of a hill 
overlooking the valley in which our city 
lies, I dreamingly swung out the cylinder 
and, assuring myself it was empty, swung 
it back into place. In the same manner 
I looked through the sights, drew back 
the hammer and slowly squeezed the trig- 
ger. Just as the pressure on the trigger 
seemed to be enough to release the ham- 
mer, the muscles in my arm contracted, 
or sort of drew away from the shock that 
followed the dropping of the hammer and 
caused all the pain. The result of this 
undesired action on the part of my arm 
was the tilting of the revolver barrel and 
a clean miss. 

I had found the cause of my misfor- 
tune; now to find the remedy. Once 
again I repeated the process of firing an 
empty gun, but this time the mind was 
concentrated on controlling the muscles 
of the arm and not on the target. This 
is a harder stunt than most people would 
think, but the click of the fallen hammer 
found my sights still true. Time and 
again this maneuver was repeated and 
gradually the old gun-shy habit wore 
away. 


FTER a long while of practice, with 
an empty revolver, success at last 
crowned my efforts and my arm no longer 
acted like a mechanical man whose joints 
had become rusted. It was a happy day 
when I again sauntered forth with a 
loaded gun. Again came a short period of 
cautious shooting, but the time finally 
arrived when good targets can once more 
be made. Thus here is one reason for 
gun-shyness, or, in other words—afraid 
of the gun; its effect on the shooting 
ability of the victim and the remedy. 
This second instance happened to a 
friend of mine who was one of the best 
men with a shotgun I have ever had the 
pleasure of knowing. Many a bird has 
fallen as the result of a quick, hip shot 
and with an even chance he seldom 
missed. He took keen delight in hunting 
and never, in my knowledge of good 
luck and poor luck, prov ed a “game hog.” 
His trouble began in 1916 and was 
caused by a bad cut in his trigger-finger 
by a piece of glass. He received the in- 
jury some time before the season opened 
and it was nicely healing when that long- 
looked forward to day arrived. As was 


customary, on the first day of the season, 
we both shouldered our guns and hiked 
for the timbers to try our skill on what- 
ever game showed up. 
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Up and down the woods we worked 
and I was thinking how scarce the game 
was when an unseen partridge rose in 
front of me with a loud whirr of its 
wings. Quickly I called “Mark,” and 
the words had no sooner been said when 
my friend’s gun spoke once—then was 
silent. Again we went on and once more 
his gun boomed forth its melody. Soon 
we met in a small clearing and he dis- 
played a rabbit and a bird for my envious 
eyes to linger on. But I also noticed his 
finger was bleeding and swollen. After 
this he got one more partridge, but had 
several misses against his credit. On the 
way home I had him shoot at a can thrown 
in the air with the result of only one hit 
in four trys. I noticed him flinch at every 
shot and asked if his finger hurt. He 
said that when he shot the trigger guard 
struck his finger as a result of the recoil 
and it hurt a little bit, but he guessed 
it would get better soon. The season 
progressed and his ability with the gun 
decreased until toward the end he could 
not hit a barn. Some stretch! 


"THE following season of 1917 brought 
new hope, but the first few times 
hunting quickly showed that my friend 
still suffered from gun-shyness; he 
would flinch, or sort of draw back his 
shoulders at every shot. A fitting climax 
came when a rabbit jumped up from al- 
most under his feet and he missed—both 
barrels. I told him the time I had with 
my revolver and the next Sunday we went 
hunting he took my gun, a twelve-gauge 
pump. Another rabbit jumped almost 
from under his feet and coolly he al- 
lowed it to get a short ways off, then, 
drawing deliberate aim, got Mr. Bunny 
with the first shot. After that he used 
my gun until the end of the season with 
the best of results. 

Whether the novelty of shooting a dif- 
ferent gun made him forget the formerly 
sore finger and when he did remember it 
he found it no longer hurt, I do not know. 
But I do know he soon was in his old 
form. He has shot other guns since and 
has shown no signs of being afraid or 
gun-shy of them. As he enlisted in the 
serviceof his country as soon as the 
season closed we were unable to experi- 
ment on curing him of his trouble with 
his own gun. That is an after the war 
job. But any sportsman who thinks the 
old reliable standby has gone back on him 
might find the cause of his downfall in 
this article and, like most troubles, it has 
its remedy, 





.250-3000 SAVAGE 
Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 


Please answer the following questions 
regarding a .250-3000 Savage rifle: What 
is its range (not regarding accurate 
range)? What does the .250-3000 signify? 
What is its penetration in wood? Steel 
boiler-plate? 

STEPHEN D. Do ecex. 


Ans.—In reply to your letter we will 
say that the extreme range of the .250- 
3000 Savage, that is, without considering 
accuracy, has never been computed. It 
would be fruitless to do so. The rifle 
compares favorably with the .30 Govern- 
ment, ’06, on the target at 1,000 yards. 
The .250 indicates the diameter of the 
bore expressed in thousandths of an inch. 
The 3000 states the muzzle velocity. 

The penetration of a full metal- -patched 
bullet in wood varies between 32 and 40, 
pine boards seven-eighths thick. 

The reason for this comparatively small 
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penetration is due to the bullet tipping up 
after a few inches penetration which ex- 
pands its energy more rapidly.. The soft- 
point bullet will penetrate one-half-inch 
boiler-plate at 100 yards.—Ed. 





A COYOTE RIFLE 
Editor, Firetp AND STREAM: 

1. I am a reader of Fietp AND STREAM 
and would like to know what caliber of 
rifle would be best for wolves, coyotes 
and mountain lions. 

2. Which is the better gun, the Win- 
chester or the Marlin? 

3. Does the 22-inch barrel shoot as ac- 
curate and as far as the 26-inch barrel 
of the same caliber? 

Haroip MILLER. 


Ans.—1. In response to your request, we 
would say that there is no best rifle 
for wolves, coyotes and mountain lions. 
We would suggest, however, a .30-30 Win- 
chester, Remington or Marlin or a .303 
Savage as being the best for such animals. 
The cartridge is powerful and accurate at 
long range. 





.401 WINCHESTER 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

I thought I would write you in regards 
to the size rifle which I am purchasing. 
I have bought a .401 Winchester for deer 
hunting this fall and for hunting bear 
and such animals that are found in the 
Rocky Mountains. I would like to know 
the point-blank range vf the .401 Win- 
chester automatic and also the muzzle 
velocity, and would like to know if the 
401 has a longer point-blank range than 
a .30 Remington or .35 Remington. 

FRANK RosINsON. 


Ans.—Replying to your letter of recent 
date, we will say that .401 caliber Win- 
chester has a trajectory of 5.76 inches mid- 
way at 200 yards range with the 200- 
grain bullet. With the 250-grain bullet 
it develops greater energy, but the tra- 
jectory at the same distance rises to 7.19 
inches. 

For all practical purposes at large game 
the rifle shoots flat enough to 150 yards 
without raising the sights. 

The muzzle velocity is 2,132 feet per 
second with 200-grain bullet. 

This rifle has greater killing power 
than the .35 “Rem Auto” up to 150 yards 
—beyond that distance it falls off rapidly 
and is not nearly as powerful as the 
Remington. 





SHOTGUN FITTING 
Editor, Fie.p AND STREAM: 


Taking advantage of your kind an- 
nouncement that you will be glad to give 
all the advice possible with reference to 
guns, I would like to have your candid 
opinion on the following matter: 

I am about to send the specification for 
a new gun, and have experimented lately 
—at the traps—with my present guns and 
with several guns from friends, and this 
is the conclusion we have arrived at: 
Being thick-set, very short-necked and 
having short arms, my friends and I fig- 
ure that I should have the drop of the 
stock 3% inches, the length of same 14% 
inches, the offset to the stock to be one- 
half inch from center to the right in 
order to bring the barrels closer to the 
face. 

From these specifications, can you point 
out any defects which in your experience 
are technically wrong? 

One of the guns which I am now shoot- 





No. 
American Sportsmen 
Series. Painted-for 
remington UMC by 
FP. X. Leyendecker 


The Test of Service 


WHEN the man behind America’s practical idealism getsa 


chance to indulge his own interests, he knows how to ap~- 
preciate service. He has specialized in it. 
That is why there is now such great demand for Remington UMC 
Wetproof Shot Shells, the first completely waterproof. 


Remingot 
UMC 
for Shooting Right 
a buy the same Remington UMC “Arrow” or “Nitro Club” Smokeless Steel 


inéd Speed Shells you have so long depended on for shooting right. 
Without additional cost to you they are now exclusively protected against wet by 
the wonderful Wetproof process, invented and developed by Remington UMC 
during the war. 
No matter how exposed to wet, in body, crimp and top wad they will stay firm 
and smooth as when fresh from the loading machine. Work them through your 
modern Remington UMC Autoloading or Pump Gun and they will slide just as 
smoothly and fire as surely and with the same superior pattern and penetration for 
which Remington UMC Speed Shells are famous. 
Sold by your dealer, the live Remington UMC merchant whose store is your com- 
munity Sportmen's Headquarters—one of more than 82,700 in this country. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the Worid 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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MICROMETER 
ADJUSTMENTS 
for WINDAGE 
and ELEVATION 


Lyman Micrometer Receiver Sights are 
adjustable to half minutes of angle for 
elevation and to quarter points for wind- 
age. With the help of our tables offered 
below, this not only enables you to 
adjust your sights quickly for varying 
ranges, but saves time and ammunition 
when zeroing for any given range. 
These sights increase the sight radius 
very materially by bringing the aperture 
closer to the eye without interfering with 
the working of the bolt. When used 
with disc, they give three sizes of aper- 
ture, covering practically all hunting 
and target requirements. 


FREE 


Carefully tested windage and elevation 
tables for certain ammunition; send for 
them—also ask for special descriptive 
literature on 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


For Every Purpose and Every Gun 


acne a Sight FREE 
~ BOOK on 
70 West St. SIGHTS 
Middlefield, Conn. 


2CVN« 

























—plusyour.22rifle gets 
the game and doubles 
your sport. Write for 
book of humorous Maxim 
Silencer experi- 
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ing is an Ashley H. Fox 2%-inch drop, 
14%4-inch stock, and my friends tell me 
that I have to bring the stock half way 
over my shoulder in order to bring the 
gun to an easy position from my head, 
and my own feeling is that I am out of 
balance and all cramped up when I shoot. 

My other gun is an L. C. Smith with 3- 
inch drop and 14-inch stock, and, while 
this gun feels easier to aim, I am still 
cramped up and do not shoot as well as I 
do with my Marlin Pump, which is 3%4- 
inch drop. 

The new gun is to be an Ithaca double- 
barrel, 32 inches for ducks and trap if 
I can get the right fit. 

I have gone into the details of the 
different guns in order to facilitate your 
conclusions and your advice in the mat- 
ter. You will find enclosed addressed 
envelope for your reply, which I trust 
will be forthcoming by early return. 

U. E. German. 


Ans.—In reply to your letter request- 
ing gun information, we will say that it 
is well-nigh impossible to advise a man 
what length and drop of stock will suit 
him best unless you see him handling a 
gun, even then an expert, gun-fitter will 
often miss the mark. 

There seems, however, to be two glar- 
ing faults in the dimensions which you 
propose for yourself. The first is length. 
You say that you are short-armed and 
have a short neck and very broad shoul- 
ders. We do not see how such a man 
could possibly get good results with 14%- 
inch length, which is longer than the av- 
erage man in this country requires. We 
believe this is why you feel cramped with 
your Smith gun, which is 14 inches and 
shoot more comfortably with the Marlin, 
which, we imagine, is the standard length 
of 13% inches. Yet you propose a gun a 
full inch longer. 

The writer is six feet tall and slender 
and for two years tried unsuccessfully to 
use a 15-inch stock on a fine English 
gun. It has since been cut to 14% inckcs 
and fits perfectly. 

Also, why so much drop for a short- 
necked man? It is out of all reason, and 
we believe that three inches is the maxi- 
mum drop that you could use. Also, one- 
half inch is a lot of castoff. You un- 
dopbtedly will shoot better with a cast- 


| off, but don’t begin with a full one-half 


inch, 

We believe we know your predicament. 
You have had too much advice and are 
all at sea and going to extremes in des- 
peration because you don’t know really 
where the fault lies. We don’t know 
your friends’ reason for advising the long 
stock for you, but we are certain that 
they are working on a back track.—Ed. 





SHOTGUN ACCURACY 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 


Can you tell me where the fault lies in 
the following: I have a 20-gauge double- 
barrel shotgun made by one of the lead- 
ing companies, and in trying the pattern 
of same at a 30-inch circle 35 yards dis- 
tance I find that the left barrel, although 
making a good pattern, seems to put the 
load about three to five inches to the 
right of center of the object on the circle. 
I thought perhaps it was because I did 
not hold steady, so let two other persons 
try it and it had the same results. 


G. A; C. 


Ans.—Referring to your letter regard- 
ing your 20-gauge double gun, we would 
say that on first thought it appeared 
| that the fault was yours and not that of 
the gun. That possibly the stock was too 








Don’t Wait for ’Em! 


When the ducks fly is no time to wonder what 
gun to buy! You and your weapon should be 
old pals by then—must be used to each other 
and intimate if you expect good sport—for 
team-work counts mightily in the duck-blind. 


The LC: Smith 


The Gun that Speaks for ltself 


is a companion to be proud of—well balanced, 
accurate and above all dependable. Witness 
the targets above made at thirty yards in 
thirty-inch circles by an_ amateur. Examine 
them carefully. LDS 


THAT’S THE Cvs 
SMITH STORY J 









ASK FOR 
CATALOGUE 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 

30-50 Hubbard Street ~ - Fulton, N. Y. 

McDONALD & LINFORTH, 739 Cail Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Pacifie Coast Representatives 








The Wilbur shotgun peep sight will revolutionize 
wing shooting; no excuse 4 4 missing; ow birds or 
shooter birds. Perfected 


rease the score of the trap shooter; corrects the 
faulte of old sh 8; shows how to lead your birds; 
compels proper handling of gun; puts the shooter 
down on his gun —— he belongs; proves the cor- 
rect fitting of your gu 

Made of blued aod, ‘clamps instantly and rigidly 
on breech of barrels. Fast enough for snap shoot- 
ing. Has two openings, center — for alignment 

with ordinary sight at end of barr 

Any object seen by the shooter i this sight 
when trigger is pulled, is DEAD—as such object 
must be at the time in shot pattern when gun is 
discharged. On quartering birds lead is shown ab- 
solutely—NO GUESS WORK 
ou" IN 12 and 20-GAUGE—DOUBLE GUNS 


Postpaid, $2.50, with full instructions in the art 
of wing shooting. 
Write for “Treatise Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th Street, Room 140, New York City. N. Y. 














Keep Your Gun Clean 
HOPPE’S 


NITRO POWDER 


SOLVENT No. 9 

(Trade-Mark registered) 
A liquid not made with acids; thor- 
oughly removes the residue of any 
high-power powder, including black 
powder—prevents rusting in any 
climate—removes metal fouling and 
leading. Nitro Powder Solvent has 
been put to the test at National 
Rifle Ranges; Used by U. S. Rifle- 
men; endorsed by prominent sports- 
men; never fails to do all claimed 
for it. Sold by dealers in guns and 
at Post Exchanges. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, 2314 N.8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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thin at the comb, which caused you to 
cross-fire a little, drawing the charge to 
the right. However, you state that it was 
the left barrel that shoots to the right 
and we infer from that that the right 
barrel shoots correctly. Also, you further 
state that two of your friends have tried 
it with the same results. 

It would be impossible to tell you the 
cause of this without seeing and care- 
fully testing the gun. But if you feel 
positive that the fault is the gun’s and 
not yours, we would in that case advise 
you to return it to the makers for correc- 
tion. There is no doubt but that it can 
be easily corrected by a competent gun- 
smith. We would advise you first to make 
sure that you are not sighting too far 
across the rib. You might be shooting to 
the right with the right barrel also, but 
if this barrel is open-bored and not choked 
you would not notice the difference so 
much. Again, the trigger-pull might be 
much heavier on your left one, causing 
you to pull over slightly to the right, or 
you might have dropped the gun and 
dented the barrel. I would have a good 
gunsmith hammer out the dents and then 
try the gun again before going to the 
trouble of returning it to the makers.—Ed. 





Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

Yours 7th inst. received and contents 
noted regarding what you have to say 
regarding my 20-gauge gun. Thanks for 
the information. The gun is new, just 
from the factory and had not been shot 
before or has it any dents; all in first- 
class order. The left trigger-pull is 
easier than the right. Will try it again 
and let you know. It seems strange that 
when I shoot at a flying target it seems 
to shoot O. K., as it just powders the 
blue rock same as the R. B. does. Both 
barrels are full-choked. The A. B. shoots 
right to the mark. Thanking you again 
for any information and for what you 
have already given me, I beg to remain. 

Ans.—Referring to your letter of the 
15th, I wish to say that we are always 
very glad to be of any service to our 
readers. 

It seems strange to you that, although 
the left barrel of your 20-gauge gun ap- 
parently did not shoot true center when 
targeted, it did so when shooting at fly- 
ing objects. This same thing has caused 
unnecessary worry to a great many sports- 
men in the past. Remember that the 
shotgun has a much heavier recoil than 
the average rifle. When shooting at mov- 
ing objects this is not noticed, but when 
shooting at still targets the recoil is felt 
a great deal more, and most men are in- 
clined to flinch somewhat. It is sur- 
prising, but true, that most men do not 
shoot accurately with a shotgun at sta- 
tionary targets, due to flinching or not 
sighting correctly down the rib. If more 
sportsmen would shoot a few shells at 
a stationary target before going out in 
the field for game their scores would 
be better, as they would learn exactly 
how much rib to see as they look down 
the barrel to center their loads—Ed. 
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4 #q ERE is the rifle that you have been wait- 
ing for so long. And we have made it 
your way—from muzzle to butt-plate. 
It is the result of years of experimental work, 
guided and checked by the ablest military and 
civilian experts, and designed especially to fill 
the exacting requirements of National Rifle 
Association small bore match shooting. 

25-inch round barrel, full military stock, oil 
finish, pistol grip, sling swivels, Marine Corps 
type front, and wind-gage aperture rear sights, 
5-shot detachable box magazine. Chambered 
for .22 Long Rifle cartridge only. Supplied in 
22 short on special order only. ‘inch bull, Bg 

And remember it’s as good for small game wine Qumer J. & 
shooting as for target work. 








See it at your dealer’s, or write 
us for particulars. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ Sharon, Pa. 
Executive Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 





50 Yards, 9 Shote, 
1-inch bull, by Ma 







rine Gunner J. 
Renew, U. 8. M 















Lund, U. 8. M. @. 60 Yards, 





The New .22 Savage 
Se ee ifle, 
Model 1919, 








Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 
Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
earry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; p= | 
than wood; used by U. 8. Foreign Governments. A’ 

First Prize at Ch: and St. Louis World’s Fairs, We ft our 
boats for Outboard rs, Cats 

KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 691 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich 












This is JOHN H a 
shorteg 80 
918. HENRY PENDERGAST, with anoth 
CHARLES IN won the Grand 
an ITHACA the ious year. In 1918 ITHA' 
bamplonship ‘of the Philippine Idland chapgplens 
cl Pio! Ip o e ippine amateur 
pape yp By dE nh 
for the past 10 years, long run record of 
all time and many auien toate, United States and_ worl 
: EE. “Singles, OT AT: toch dine ae tame 
11, inc war 
and up. s, $34.78, including war tax, and up. 
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RIFLE SIGHTS ON A DOUBLE 
GUN 


By Zoz 


APTAIN “TACKHOLE” LEE 

surely started something when he 

wrote that article about putting 

the Lyman rear sight on a single- 
barrel trap gun. The idea of sighting 
shotguns with Lymans has doubtless oc- 
curred to many riflemen who know from 
long experience with the large-aperture 
Lyman peep that it is the fastest sight 
made. It had been a subject of specula- 
tion with me for many years; but I never 
felt the need of such a sight as long as I 
stuck to the Winchester "97 pump. The 
front sight supplied on this gun is rather 
more satisfactory than the tiny metal 
bead furnished on most doubles, princi- 
pally because it stands out prominently 














on the smooth, blue field presented by 
the muzzle end of the single tube. Adding 
a rear sight to this model, however, 
proved a help. I had a Marble Semi-Rib 
put on the 26-inch cylinder barrel in order 
to shoot round balls, and I believe it 
helped me appreciably in snap shooting 
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with shot, as it kept 
me from sighting too 
yt close to the barrel. 





i BOUT three 
years ago I sold 
all my guns and 
cameras; but this year the fever re- 
turned in an aggravated form, and 
I ordered a double. My pump had 
never fitted me just right, and even after 
I had half an inch cut off the stock, it 
needed to be held pretty well under. My 
new gun is 13% inches from single trigger 
in rear seeltion, with 3-inch drop at heel 
and 1% inches’ drop at comb. Appar- 
ently it fits me far better than any other 
gun I have ever owned. However, pre- 
liminary trials at the trap showed that 
unless I held much higher than of old, 
I undershot badly. I was also troubled 
by the broad muzzle and insignificant 
bead in getting the right lead on quarter- 
ing birds. I therefore argued that since 
I was used to Lymans on rifles and could 
shoot the moment the butt touched the 
shoulder and the front: sight was on the 
object, the Lyman principle ought to solve 
the problem of sighting for me. 

For a front sight I chdése the Marble 
Vickers Maxim, and it is certainly a 
most satisfactory sight. The eye sees 
through it and around it. It stands out 
like a lighthouse and yet does not obscure 
the object sighted on. The illustration 
was made on a plain plate and does not 
give the color-value of the “gold” facing, 
in order to bring out the ring more 
clearly in the cut. Pointing the gun is, 
of course, largely instinctive, a matter of 
good fit and good shouldering; but such a 
sight instantly tells one if the pointing is 
inaccurate, 


‘THE rear sight had to be mounted on 
the tang without interfering with the 
right thumb in its function of pushing 
forward the safety slide. For this reason, 
a rather short base had to be used. The 
fitting was left entirely to the discretion 
of the Marble factory. As shown, the 
sight gives me 1% inches’ clearance from 
the front of my glasses and, being flex- 
ible, should cause no trouble during recoil. 
It will be noted that the stock had to be 
shaved on the comb and an oval recess 
provided for the reception of the top of 
the sight stem when folded back and 
locked. Two apertures were furnished— 
the regular black steel stem with medium 
hole, and the one shown in the cut, iden- 
tical with the Vickers Maxim, with “gold” 
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* SHOOTING 


facing. I like the latter better, as it is 
much less visible on account of its extra 
large size and close proximity to the eye, 
Distance between sights is 35% inches. 


handling the gun wita these sights, I 
find that I can shoulder and pull just as 
fast as any snap shooter who asserts that 
he sights entirely by instinctive pointing 
and never sees his front sight. This is 
true; but he uses the end of his barrel or 
barrels as a sight notwithstanding. My 
thought is that the big, clear aperture will 
give me an absolutely definite check on my 
pointing and help me to correct errors of 
holding. I know that I can tell instantly 
whether I am “on,” and I believe the 














sights will be just as useful in the field as 
at the trap. Personal equation, of course, 
counts for much; but it seems to me only 
reasonable to suppose that anyone could 
learn to point better if he had sights which 
could not be missed, which do not delay 
the act of aiming at all, and which prevent 
cross sighting and insure correct eleva- 
tion. Given a definite line of sight instead 
of an indefinite one, any shooter, it seems 
to me, can instinctively make the allow- 
ances necessary for different angles and 
elevations without any handicap from the 
presence of the sights. Certainly the life- 
long user of Lymans cannot help being 
pleased with such an outfit. 
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“The Traps” scene of grounds where the Big Shoot will be held 


Get Ready Now for the G. A. H. 


SMOKELESS 
SHOTGUN 
POWDERS 


are the powders that win. Used 
by the Nation’s Crack Shots, Look 
on the shell box for the names 


DUPONT— BALLISTITE—SCHULTZE 


Trapshooting’s Classic is scheduled for August 
IIth to 15th at the famous South Shore Country 
Club, Chicago. Get out your gun. Go out 
to your local gun club. Practise up now— 
and practise in earnest—for this year’s 


Grand American Handicap 
will be bigger than ever before. The sharpshooting boys 


are home from over seas. New “champs” will test their 
skill with old ones. It will be “some’’ Shoot and plenty of 
sport for all. 


Will you win a prize? 


It depends on the way you can shatter the clays. Now 
is the time to work into form. Your local gun club is the 
place. Be on edge when the big time arrives. 


For full information and name of nearest gun club write 


SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


View of the famous South Shore Country Club 
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MARBLES Sportsmen’s Specialties 


If you go camping, fishing, hunting or on an auto tour, there are many Marble’s 
Specialties that will add greatly to your enjoyment and comfort. Marble’s Specialties 
are known, used and endorsed by sportsmen everywhere. Their quality has made 


them famous. Marble’s Safety Axes 


A handy, valuable tool that can easily be carried in pocket or belt. Serves 
all the purposes of axe, hatchet and hammer. Some made with solid steel 
handles, others with handles of selected hickory. Lead-lined safety guard 
folds into handle when axe is in use. Eleven or 12 inches long—weigh from 
16 to 27 ounces; prices range from $1.65 to $4.40. 


Marble’s Hunting Knives 


Every Marble knife is made from the finest cutlery steel, and utmost 
care is taken in tempering and testing. Handles of leather or genuine 
stag—put on to stay on. Be sure the name “Marble’s” is on the next knife 
you select and in that way you will get the most perfect knife that best 
materials, skill and ample facilities can produce. We fully guarantee each 
knife. A dozen different styles for amateurs and experts, ranging 1n price 
from $1.65 to $5.50. 


Marble’s specialties are sold by best dealers everywhere 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
Every sportsman should have a copy of 
Marble’s Catalog. Write for yours today. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


525 Delta Avenue 
Gladstone, Mich. 
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Newton Rifles and Ammunition 


Now Made and Sold by 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Successors to 


THE NEWTON ARMS COMPANY., Inc., 3 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


























Groen naoconedener | Want to Swap Guns? 


See our monthly bargain list. Complete full 
lines of everything “ge na I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 


es — to the change with you for any other firearm you may 
‘Bar in List Mailed Free want. Write me what you have, what you want, ana 
roam ~ I will make you an offer by return mail. 


CAMERA CO. 








Illinois State Shoot at Galesburg, Winner of Double 
ein Champlenship GEORGE NICOLI. 


lowa State Shoot, High Professional, FRED GILBERT 592x600. 
Lone Run 297, FRED GILBERT. 


Portland, Ore. June 23-24. Second and Third High Average, J. SEAVEY, 486. 
FRED TEMPLETON, 485. Long Run for the Tournament, J. BLAINE TROEH, 126. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 

















HOW TO CLEAN A SHOTGUN 
By F. W. King 
T is very easy when you know how 
and if you do it in time. No matter 
how tired you are when you return 
from the hunt or trapshooting, al- 
ways clean your gun. 

It is perfectly true that there are lots 
of splendid shots who seldom, if ever, 
clean their guns and still they do good 
work. They do this in spite of their 
sloppiness. 


if eee a fine new gun of almost any 
American make and examine the in- 
side of the barrel with the utmost care, 
You will find rings or rather marks of 
unevenness throughout the barrels that 
all disappear when they have been draw- 
bored. Doing this will improve the pat- 
tern on an average of at least 10 per cent, 
Therefore, it stands to reason that a pit- 
ted dirty barrel will injure the shooting 
qualities of the gun. Besides this it 
should be a matter of pride to keep your 
barrels in a somewhat sanitary condition, 
as one might say. 


HEN a gun has been fired and is 
ready for cleaning you need but one 
fixture on your rod—the small round steel 
wire brush that is a part of every outfit. 
For cloth use white Canton flannel and 
buy it by the yard. Cut into small tri- 
angles or squares, as you prefer. With 
this brush behind them they will pull in 
and out without even slipping off. 
After a few trips through the barrel re- 
verse the cloth and use the other side. 
Then repeat with a clean rag. Now ex- 
amine the muzzle and also the breech just 
forward of the chamber. Streaks of dried 
powder will be observed. 


7 remove this use No. O steel wool 
—a small wad of it on the same old 
brush and rubbed smartly over these two 
points. 

Next run a clean cloth through and 
you will find the powder has been re- 
moved. If not, it will go to the next time 
via the steel wool route. 

Wipe out thoroughly with a cloth and 
then squeeze out a good chunk of Marlin 
gun grease right on that old scratch brush 
and leave all you can through the entire 
length of the barrel. That's all. 


LITTLE more of the same grease 
on a rag will keep the outside in fine 
condition also. 

I say Marlin grease because it isn’t 
affected by any change of temperature, 
either hot or cold, and never gums, as 
does the Winchester product. I do not 
like an oil, as it is entirely too loose a 
proposition if the cork comes out or the 
bottle or can leaks. The grease doesn’t 
even put a sandwich in the grub box out 
of business, as one can scrape it off—if 
it is considered at all necessary. 

For the lock and working parts of the 
arm, use watch oil and very little of that. 


ST pat sportsmen will be horror-strick- 
en at the mere idea of using steel 


| wool, so the point must be emphasized 
| that the No. O must be used. If you are 


afraid of it, just try some on the beautiful 
blue ring of a Colt or Smith and Wesson 
revolver. It is what the best gunsmiths 


| use to-day, only they do not tell anyone 


about it. 


N°? good cleaning rod, so far as I have 
observed, is on the American mar- 
ket. It would be easy to make, but no 
one, apparently, has. 
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out joints with a simple threaded socket 
how tip to allow the insertion of the wire 
latter brush. Slotted rods are a delusion and 
eturn a snare, as well as being a dirty thing to 
male handle when the rags are removed. 
lot The brush method is so simple you can 
> tots ly brush it off by passing over the 
merely Pp g 
pes surface of your wife’s best rug. If the aE D hE 
800 rag sticks, just step on it. ; 
their Trap Shooter’s Clothes 
- any ELBOW PADS FOR THE TARGET | For this national outdoor sport, Look for the DUXBAK, Kamp-it 
e in SHOOTS Duxbak Clothes provide every con- or Utica label in your sportsmen’s 
— By Van Allan Lyman venience and comfort. clothes. 
$0 pees ; ‘ 
that FTER suffering with skinned and | Freedom of arm movement, protec- 1919 Free Style Book illustrates 
raw sore elbows incident to target | tion in wind and weatherandastyle | anddescribesallgarments for both 


pat- 
cent, 
| pit 
oting 
is it 
your 
ition, 


shooting from the prone position 

on bare ground the writer took 

to the common pr actice of sewing pads 
on sleeves. While a remedy, this necessi- 
tated special garments for shooting and 
the pads were a nuisance when not in 
actual use. Eventualiy a detachable pad 
was devised, made of old bandolier pock- 
ets, which has proved entirely satisfactory. 
Stuff two pockets of an old cartridge 


approved by leading sportsmen. 


id ed bandolier as tightly full as possible with Utica-Duxbak Corporation 
one cotton waste, excelsior or other soft ma- | 2 Hickory St, Utica, N. Y. 
steel terial and sew them shut. Cut them off 

utfit. from the rest of the bandolier leaving a 

and tag on each end about an inch long. Stuff 

tri- another pocket full, cut it off and sew 

ty on top of and between the first two pock- 

1 in ets. The point of the elbow is to rest in 

‘oA the hollow between the first two and is 

side, 


ex- 
just 
ried 





Trap Shooter’s 


vool 

old Jacket 

two shown here has 
pes ; English 

eae Pivot Sleeves 
‘ime for freedom of arm 

movement and in- 

and side knitted wrist- 
rlin lets keep out wind. 


‘ush 
tire 


cushioned by the third. Sew a piece of 
heavy elastic webbing to the tag ends 
left for that purpose making loops to slip 
the arm thru and the job is complete ex- 
cept that the thoughtful man will make 
some indication as to “right,” “left” and 
also “front” and “back” for the things 
will break in to a perfect fit in a short 
time if care is taken to wear them in 
the same position. Hang ’em on to your 
belt when not in use, otherwise you will 
find the next man to have borrowed them 
or they will have disappeared altogether. 

For really comfortable prone shooting, 
of course, a mattress and a couple of 
pillows is the real thing, provided one is 
considering target shooting as a game of 
exactness and nothing else and is willing 
to go in for considerable artificial aid. 
Failing this the elbow pads are a good 
second best. 








Also madein Suede 
Leather Cloth 
(with Utica label) 
and in Kamp-it 
(not rainproofed.) 


Springfield-Remington 
Single shot rifle altered and refinishsd. Shoots 
cal., 30, model 1906 army cartridge. Weight 1% 
Ibs., * total length 39 inches, U. S. Barrel 2344 inches 
Remington breech action, bined 1 finish U. ©. grotusted 





sight. Price $7.77 plus war tax 78,cents. Cartridges $3.50 
per 100 war tax 35 cents, ge 45 cents. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 601 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


menand women. Send for it today. 


No. a HARVEY EXPOSURE METER, Fi 
Cameras—Exteriors and Interiors Aye: $2.00 


Bh MOTION PICTURE ease $2. 00 
METER. For Exterior Work Only . . 


YOUR DEALER OR 


G. L. HARVEY 


105 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 











/BIG REDUCTION SALE 


of Sportsmen’s, Camper's, Tramper’s and Motorcyclist’s Needs 

Complete outfitters and dealers in government goods— 

from an army hat cord to a battleship. 5,000 useful 

articles for field service, camping, outing, ete., in price 

list 343—-sent on receipt of 2 cents postage. 

Tents - - $3.50up 0.0. Wool Shirts $3.50 

Khaki 2.00 = Mavy White Hots .60 

Khaki Trousers 2.50 Army Blankets- 5.00 Boy Scout Suits 4.50 

nee - 2.00 Army Cots - 3.50 Bey Scout Hats 1.50 
all other articles for camp or outdoor use. 

ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. Inc., 245 West 42nd St., New York City 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 
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MAKING A SILK WOUND ROD 
By Lieut. L. F. Phillips 


AVE you a steel rod that needs 
refinishing? Or have you cast 
envious eyes on the high-priced 
bamboo? Let me tell you how to 
convert your steel rod so that in action 
and looks you won’t “take your hat off” 
to any rod on the market. All you will 
need is a little time, a little patience, and 
a little more than a ‘dollar’s worth of ma- 
terial. 

Possessing a steel rod that had received 
so many hard knocks from various ex- 
periences in canoeing that it could not 
even travel in respectable steel rod com- 
pany, I resolved to experiment with the 
wreck rather than spend the time and 
money in having the manufacturer re- 
finish the rod in the conventional black 
enamel. I must confess also that I was 
influenced by a view of the famous fac- 
tory made silk-wound steel rod, on which 
I cast envious eyes, at the same time hold- 
ing one hand firmly on my pocketbook. 
Time being (with me) less valuable than 
the money, I resolved to make my own 
silk-wound rod. 

Having resolved to do or die I exam- 
ined the guides of the rod, discovering 
them to be wire wrapped and soldered. 
Also that they would have to be removed 
to make a “good job,” and so with the 
help of a file the guides were removed, 
not, however, without first measuring 
their exact distance from the end of each 
joint and making written note in each 
case, so that they could be replaced in 
the exact position they were originally. 
Note that the measurements were taken 
from the extreme end of each joint 
to each guide. This eliminates all un- 
certainty as to the exact location of each 
guide on the joint. 


Ts operation having been a success, 
I filed the solder away and treated 
each joint to fine emery cloth. Experi- 
menting with a light green-colored silk 
applied to the rod, and then shellacked. I 
was surprised to see the silk become black. 
This was due to the enamel left on the 
rod, so my next move was to remove all 
the enamel. On winding a few inches 
of the joint so treated and applying shellac 
I discovered that the silk became almost 
transparent and that every mar and blem- 
ish on the steel of the joint shone through 


almost magnified. My third attempt 
solved the problem. The treatment con- 
sisted of an application of paint as near 
the color of the finished rod as possible, 
and being in my own case orange, I gave 
the rod a coat of orange paint to which 
had been added a little shellac. After 
drying, the paint was rubbed with fine 
emery cloth to remove roughness and the 
rod was ready for its silk wrapping. 

Just a word as to the silk to use. Bet- 
ter get wife, or sister to buy it in the size 
known as “B,” and if possible in one hun- 
dred yard spools. Having determined the 
shade you desire the rod to be, get a silk 
a shade lighter, as the varnish you will 
use to finish the rod will darken the color 
slightly. Remember also that it is better 
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to have too much rather than not enough, 
as you may find yourself in the unfortu- 
nate predicament of needing just a few 
yards more and no store in town having 
the shade wanted. You will need not 
quite two hundred-yard spools for a cast- 
ing rod and four spools for a fly rod. 


Nee for the actual winding. My ad- 
vice would be to start on the tip 
joint, as the result of winding becomes 
apparent in a short time, not over half 
an hour’s work in the case of a casting 
rod, and when you are working on the 
butt and “cussing” because you ever 
started the job, all you have to do is look 
at the finished tip and become encouraged. 
Starting then with the tip joint and also at 
the small end of the joint wind the silk 
carefully and evenly, holding the tip in one 
hand and the spool of thread in the other. 
Do not allow the spool to wander over the 
floor. Keep as much of the silk on the 
spool as possible, holding the spool near 
the joint, as the constant turning of the 
joint in wrapping has the same effect on 
the silk as trolling has on a twisted linen 
line. When, in a short time you come to 
the end of the joint, beg, borrow or steal 
a needle, known as an embroidery needle, 
said needle having a long narrow eye, in 
place of the conventional round one, and 
threading the end of the silk through the 
eye, carefully push the needle under about 
six turns of the silk on the end of the 
joint and pull tight. Carefully cut the 
silk close to the winding, preferably with 
an old safety razor blade, and the work is 
done. Simply repeat for each joint, be- 
ginning in each case at the small end of 
the joint. To make the work easier, a 
long stout nail can be driven in a con- 
venient place, the head removed and the 
nail used as a support and bearing by 
placing the female ferrule end of the joint 
over the nail. Hold the opposite end of 
the joint in the one hand, the silk in 
the other and the wor:: will move along 
rapidly. 


HE rod having been completely 

wound, get your notes on the position 
of the guides and wrap them on, using 
preferably a contrasting colored silk. In 
my case I wrap the joint with yellow 
or orange silk to get the effect of a wood 
or bamboo rod, and use bright red and 
green wrappings for the guides and other 
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Five Pound 


Fifteen Ounce 
Small Mouth 
Bass Look 
Good to You? 


This big bass was landed in September 

by Don Leigh, Fishing Editor of the 

Chicago Evening Journal, and the lure 

used was a PFLUEGER-SURPRISE 

MINNOW, but let Leigh tell the 

story: “It was a trifle blustery and 

cold, with flurries of snow the day this 

big one struck. I had tried nearly every bait and combination of baits throughout the day 

without results, when I snapped on the Pflueger-Surprise. At the fourth cast this bass struck 

with a wallop—he was fighting mad—eighteen minutes he fought a rushing battle. I believe 

it was the natural minnow swim of the Surprise that coaxed the strike of this gamey bass when 

nothing else could interest him. The Pflueger-Surprise Minnow has the REAL SWIMMING 

e, movement of a fish and it does not need any spinners, 

A Natu ral Bal planes, plates or other hardware to make it do this NAT- 

URAL LIFELIKE minnow swim. The deep grooved 

mouth gives it the peculiar darting swim of the minnow and it LOOKS LIKE A ATT 
MINNOW when reeled along in the water. I never go bait casting for bass, pike, & hh 


_ 


IOI 


musky or pickerel without a selection of 

Pflueger-Surprise Minnows in my kit, because THE PFLUEGER-SURPRISE MINNOW WN - 
I know what they will do in any water. They 

have the SWIM that INTERESTS the game 

fish.” 


There is a finish for every kind and condition 
of water. Look them over at your dealers—every 
first-class tackle or sporting goods dealer handles 
the PFLUEGER BULL-D BRAND tackle, be- 


cause it is guaranteed without time limit and he ‘ : , 

knows that in selling you any Pflueger tackle that YOund*pa.bo=, ould contain the, following for ail scostNos 3073, 
you \ 4 entirely yen a Sa are getting the white bell » bended relnhow hocks Re. ees, | white, belly. blende 
very best that can be produced in tackle—if fishin Green ae back; each of the above 75¢; No. wip. fp 
tackle could be made better the PFLUEGERS ‘Sale blend at 88c., Get this layout ot your tackle dealers and get nS 


would make it. ect to us and receive the baits post paid, delivery guaran’ 


Don Leigh Tells You 


A lot of interesting fishing facts in the latest edition of PFLUEGERS’ 
TIPS ON TACKLE, that handy little pocket sized book of real 
fishing information. He is well known as an authority on bait cast- 
ing and has written some rattling good chapters on artificial baits 
and how to use them, the spoon and what it will do, how to play the 
fish and a great chapter on natural baits. If you want to know how 
to get the big ones and when, just write today for your copy of this 
snappy book—IT COSTS YOU NOTHING but the time to write 
“send it to me.” There are many other fine chapters by other leading 
authorities on every angle of the fishing game, and Pfluegers’ Tips on 
Tackle cannot help but make your fishing better and your stringer 
average higher. Of course today is the day to write in order to be 
sure of getting a copy before the present edition runs out. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 2 (The Pfluegers’) AKRON, OHIO 
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Price $1.75 











_MaQura the Wood Burning Camp Stove 


Makes out-of-door cooking a pleasure, and is convenient 
for extended camping or fishing trips. 

Weighs only 5 lbs., Size 16 in.x 8 in.x8 in. So 
durable as to be practically indestructible. 





has three closed sides confining heat and 
giving a natural eee draft. Foldsflat 
and is packed in a very heavy and substan- 
tial corrugated card ol carton which 
is strong enough to make a convenient re- 
ceptacle for the stove when not in use for 
several seasons, if used with ordinary care. 


Price $1.75 at dealers or sent prepai 
anywhere in U. S. if dealer does not le. 


Special sizes made to order. 
rite for descriptive folder. 


MAZURA MANUFACTURING CO. 


412 S. SIXTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





“Carryit Withu” Boats 


(Patented) 





5 only boat for the autoist on 
fishing or duck hunting trips, car- 
ried on runboard and cannot rattle 
when riding. 

Made of wood or steel in three sections 
each a”boat in its self. Guaranteed light, 
strong, leak-proof and easy rowing. No 
holes in bulkheads. 

Twelve different models. For out board 
motors. A written guarantee with each boat. 
Beware of imitations. 


Write for descriptive circulars 





BATTLE CREEK BOAT CO. 





77 East Jackson Street 


BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 





IEE A AS 
SHARP - HOOKS-IS - WHAT - GETS-THE-FISH 





The HOOK-HONE puts a super-fine perfect needle point 
on any hook in a jiffy, that’s what makes all lures 100% 
effective, and securely hooks Y fish that strikes or 
bites, make a vow to-day, 
hooks; if you think new hooks have real points you bet 
ter give yourself the once-over and see what is wrong— 
then get a HOOK-HONE and see what a real point is, 
CASTERS! Hooks on all casting lures should be dressed 
up after each day’s fishing—these lures invariably strike 
stones, snags, gravel, etc., in being retrieved and soon 
lose their points. Get your HOOK-HONE to-day; stop 
losing fish; make every strike and every bite a sure 
catch. Your hone will be insurance inst losing fish 
at 5e a year; made of CARBORUNDUM, the hardest 
and sharpest cutting material, and lasts a lifetime. 
Made in two styles and sizes: PERFECTION like cut. 
length 4 inches, 75c; Junior HOOK-HONE, length 3% 
inches, 450; genuine leather case for either stone, 25c 


extra. Get them at your dealer's or send direct. 


THE COLUMBUS SPECIALTY © c0., , Dept. A Columbus, 0. Columbus, 0. 







Buy a Rebuilt 


MOTORCYCLE $35 UP 


All makes—Indian, Harley, Reading 
Standard, Thor, Excelsior, singles 
or twins, reconstructed by expert 
mechanics guaranteed thoroughly 
tested. A “good as new” 
motorcycle at a fraction of 
usual price. FREE 1919 
illustrated Bulletin of prices. 
Send postal. 


Western 
Supplies Co. 


363 Hayutin Bldg. 
Denver, Colo. 























Oriental Wiggler %% or %% oz., $1.00; » 2 
red, all white or red and white 


good time! 


the fish- 


Foss l’ork Rind! 


If your dealer 
is “asleep at 
the switch” 
we will sup 
ply you direct. 


AL. 





3Se; 12 pieces 


One Enthusiastic User 
of our PORK RIND MINNOWS urites: 


“Dear Al— Now that July first has come and gone, us fellers 
that go fishin’ have got to begin to really catch fish to have a 


but now—shoot me 3 Orientals, 2 Skidders, 1 Little 


Egypt and four bottles of pork rind by mail quick!” 
Keep up heart, you Bass-cranks, there is still one bait that comes in bottles !—Al 





Little Egypt Wiggler, Weight 4 oz., 75c. 


FOSS 


1714 te 1736 Columbus Rd,, oat, Ohio 


Used to be we didn't care somuch about catchin’ 


Our Pork Rind Strips 
are necessary to the 
successful operation of 
these lures. 





Skidder, Weight 4 oz., TSe. 
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a pocket SCALOMETER 


with you when Hunting, Scouting, 
Camping, Touring or Boating. 

It measures the things you wish to know— Dis 
tances, Heights, Lengths and Angles. 
Heavy celluloid—6 inches. 


— 
STANDARD SCIENTIFIC COMPANY, Dept. B, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Postpaid 50 cents. 
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never again to fish with dull | 









wrappings. When the entire rod is fin. 
ished with the design you prefer pass the 
rod, joint by joint, through a colorless 
flame, at the same time revolving the joint, 
Use the flame from an alcohol lamp, or 
a gas stove burner or any other source of 
colorless flame. In my own case I use 
the flame from a “Sterno” outfit, but any 
flame without light will do. 

The only other operation is to give the 
entire rod a coating of shellac, or the spe- 
cial varnish sold by dealers that will not 
darken silk wrappings. In the case of 
shellac, the silk will be darkened slightly, 
Don’t apply a heavy coat, just enough to 
soak into the silk and prevent the coat 
of varnish to follow from flowing uneven. 
ly. After the preparatory coat has dried, 
apply two coats of spar varnish, flowed 
on in a warm room, and after drying 
thoroughly you will have a rod that you 
will be proud of. 

The cost of the whole thing is slight, 
less than the cost of re-enamelling a rod 
and a two-dollar bill will cover the whole 
cost, even if you have to buy every item 
mentioned in this article. In most cases 
this will be unnecessary as nearly every 
household has some paint, etc., on hand. 





Frecp & Stream Pus. Co., 
The fish was hooked at 3:15 p. m., and, 
after a struggle which lasted an hour and 


forty-five minutes, he was successfully 
landed. The actual length from point to 
point is exactly seven feet. I am very 
sorry not being able to furnish you with 
the exact weight, due to the fact that when 
we reached Tampico from our fishing trip, 
it was quite dark and had no way of 
securing a scale to weigh him, and as I 
desired to have the fish dressed the next 
day, no time was lost in putting him im 
the hands of the taxidermist to start 
work, being afraid of losing the fish om 
account of the warm weather. 
D. B. Pier. 
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“BASS LOVE ’EM” 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 


I am in receipt of an interesting letter 
from a close nature observer, Mr. J. A. 
Stellman, 86 Belmont Street, Rochester, 
N. Y., in which he amplifies parts of the 
information contained in my article “Bass 
Love "Em,” in your May number. Mr. 
Stellman says: 

“Permit me to enlighten you on that 
part of your excellent story on Helgra- 
mites in FreLp AND STREAM: 

“The larve, after maturing under water, 
make a temporary home under stones, 
old boards, in decayed logs, etc., where 
they remain about 10 days in a dormant 
condition, being then very tender and un- 
dergoing their first moult. When the 
dobson’s hard collar cracks down the back 
permitting him to cast off his black skin, 
this leaves him a yellowish-white color and 
so very tender that the ants frequently 
find him an easy prey. His appearance 
at that time shows that his wings are en- 
cased and doubled up under a fine skin 
at this period he has not the strength to 
bite. The second moult takes place in 
about eight days, when he emerges in the 
flying stage and is grey in color and much 
stronger but not so powerful as in the 
black stage. 

“The air-sacs you mention disappear en- 
tirely when the larva leaves the water for 
his land-bed and he is at that time in 
anything but a strong condition. 

“As a boy we called them ‘Gallinippers.’ 
We always fished with them when in the 
second moult and found them then far 
superior to the black siage.” 

GerorGE GILBERT. 





MUSCALLONGE TOOTH 
Editor, Fiecp AND STREAM: 

The discussion between E. B. Mould 
and Edward O’Neil as to whether mus- 
callonge shed their teeth is too good to 
keep out of. Being interested in that part 
of the anatomy, I made special effort to 
determine the facts while on a fishing trip 
last summer. 

The muscallonge do shed their teeth, 


Old Tooth Gum Line. 


but Mr. O’Neil will not find toothless 
“muskys” because of the fact that as 
the new tooth develops the root of the 
old one absorbs so that when the old 
one is ready to fall out the cusp or point 
of the new one extends up into the pulp 
chamber or nerve cavity of the old one, 
making it almost fully erupted before the 
old one is lost. 
B. W. Avery, D.D. S. 


“Yes, sir; that’s the gospel truth. 


“Six years ago a fellow came into my sporting goods store asking 


for a split ring and a treble hook. 


“I thought nothing about it, but pretty soon in come some more 
fellows for more split rings and treble hooks. 
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OSPREY DARDEV F 





“Season after sea- 
son they kept com- 
ing, more and more 
of ’em each year, 
until my curiosity 
was aroused and I’d 
ask ’em what in 
thunder they were 
doin’ with ’em. No 
answer, but a know- 
in’ look and a wise 
wink. 

“Well, sir, I knew 
they had somethin’ 
awful good or they 
wouldn’t be keepin’ 
so mum, so I got to 
nosin’ around and 
finally discovered 
that one of my old 
customers had been 
making this ‘mys- 


Bulletin! 


Big catches of Lake 
Trout reported from 
Canada, on our all 
copper Dardevle, 
some 21-pounders 
in_the lot. 


Big strings of Wall- 
Eyes and Great 
Northern Pike being 
taken on the 
Dardevle at Hough- 
ton Lake, Mich. 














tery spoon’ and sell- 
ing them to his friends, and then to their 
friends, until finally ’most everybody in Detroit 
was usin’ them. 

“Last summer I verified a report that 36 
ike had been caught on this spoon at Echo 

ke, Mich., in one morning! 

“The photo shows a catch made by the in- 
ventor, in three hours’ fishing! Three other 
men, one in the same boat, using other baits, 
did not get a single fish! (Yes, I know it 
sounds ‘fishy,’ but they all will make affidavits 
it’s true.) 

“So I am selling the whole bait now—and I 
call it the OSPREY DARDEVLE casting and 
trolling spoon. If your dealer hasn’t gotten 
them yet, I’ll send it anywhere in the U. S. or 
Canada, postpaid, for 75c. Made in 26 different 


o 





finishes, all proven successful, the one shown 
above 1s one of the killers. Made of solid brass, 
weight 1 oz., length 3% inches, width 1 inch, 
“It wiggles and wobbles, and whirls. 
“Casts further than other baits, and with less 
effort. Rides high or low, controlled with your 
rod and reel,” 
Orlando, Fia., Apr. 22,19 
Lou J. Eppinger, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sir:— 
I am _ sending you @ 
picture of a Large Mouth 
Black Bass that I caught 
April 18th, 1919, on an 
Osprey line I got from 
you. I have been using 
our lines now for 2 years. 
his fish weighed thirteen 
(13) pounds on __ tested 
scales and sworn to by two 
witnesses who were with 
me when I caught him. 
Yours truly, 
Arthur Butts. 


Send for your 


“OSPREY” 
Silk Casting Line Today 
“OSPREY” lines are water- 
proofed so they won't rot, 
are braided so they shoot 
through the guides 
greased lightning, 

to stand anything excepting rough or 


guaranteed 
“Osprey”’ lines have stood the test 


cracked guides. 
for ten years. 
cost—15-Ib. test $1.25 20-Ib. test $1.50 

23-Ib. ‘* w 6-Ib. ‘* 1.80 

30-ib. ‘** 2.00—Post Paid 
The 26 and 30-Ib test are suitable for salt water fishing 
as well as muscallonge and other large fish. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, rite for Samples and dope sheet 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


68 East Congress Street, Dept. C, Detroit, Mich. 
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Get ’em Like This! 


You surely can. Thousands of 
professionals, amateurs, women 
and children are making record 
catches of all kinds of game 
fish trolling or casting with all 
models of my Rush Tango 


Minnow. 


1918 Price 
winner, 


They're the liveliest baits that 
float. They wiggle, dive, and 
swim like a minnow in action. 
The Tangoes get the big ones 
—Bass, Pickerel, Pike, Mus- 
callunge, Lake Trout and 
Brook Trout. 





‘TangoMinnow 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


At your dealers or sent direct post-paid 
—stamps or money order. “Regular,” 
“Junior,” “Weedless Midget” 75 

and “S, O.S. Tango” models each C. 


Set of assorted colors and models $3.00 
All models patented and guaranteed 


J. K. RUS 






914 S. A. & K. BLDG. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





A wizard for casting. 
Swims On B8urface with 
life-like motion, Can be 
a to wiggle under aeur- 
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Hook releases when fish strikes and sudden stop at end of 
slot sets hook firmly into jaw. Darts and dives like a real 
fish. Catches more than any other spoon or, 

wooden 


Waren 
‘The Comfort Closet for Homes, Se 


Summer Cottages and mpe. " { 
Entirely odorless. Sulantificall a4 } : 
ventilated. Strong chemicals 

dissolve contents; kills all germs. 

Easily installed. Convenient to move. 

Contents disposed of easily as garbage. 

Prevents fiy breeding and water con- 

tamination. Provides sanitary, odorless 





Bess, Trout, Musky, Pike, Salmon, Cod, 





Tarpon, ete. Sixsizes. Ask dealer for toilet in home protected from cold and 
Knowles Aut utomatic tie Striker sent on receipt of price. stormy weather. Only closet with por- 
cures —< | celain container. — Easily cleaned. 


Length: 1 4," 
foot: Ue. SBo de Jb. 36. sibs 
Finishes: SILVER — SILVER Bide. COPPER — BRASS 


S. E. KNOWLES, 78 Sherwood Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


pd week weekly. Exclusive territory. Ask for booklet— FREE. 
Chemical Closet Co. , 5008 Factories Bidg., Toledo, 0. 























Creek Chub Baits, 
Catch More Fish 
Send for Proof 


The Creek Chub Bait Company 
_120 South a St. Garrett, Indiana 


Patents 
pending 


New Open Mouth Shiner, 75¢ 





ARNOLD’S IMITATION PORK BAIT. 


S. ARNOLD, Mfgr. 24th & Brooklyn Kansas City, Mo. | 25 





asiac 


Heddon 
Carter-Built Reels 
Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 









Pat- 
ted 





For fly or wood minnow Made of white rubber with innows 
white or red heads. No. 2% in. long, 35e per doz.; Ors Crab and Other Mi 
No. 2, 3% in. long, 50c¢ per doz; No. 3, 5 in. long, 9°? 






65e per doz 





< “Ask the Fish! 
Jas, Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mich 













Sleep right in 
the Car 


This is the year for vacations, Both 
the boys at the front and we at the rear 
have earned vacations this year—we need 
them more than ever before. 

Get acquainted this year with the joy 
and health-building effects of outdoor 
living. On all your week-end and longer 
trips sleep outdoors, rightin your car. 
The 


MeMillin Auto Bed 





is a marvel of simplicity—practically in- 

destructible-—-made of steel rods, easily 

adjusted, with beet grade of heavy rope 

4 bound canvas. Weighs only 16 pounds. 

z Se compact it folds into # bundle so small 

. it can be carried under the seat the year 

round. Makes a full length, elastic, com- 

fortable, sagless bed (not a hammock) and wide enough for two people. A genuine spring bed, one that rests you all over and 
adjusts iteelf to the « —-s of the body. Can be placed in position in two minutes, 

The McMillin Auto Bed wil! save its cost in hotel bills the very first trip, When you own & go« od car why not be independent of 
hotels and carry your own sleeping sccommodations. You can stop when and where you please, get the full joy of automobile 
touring, as well as the healthful and refreshing effects of outdoor life. 

P ~ 
For Fords and other tive-passenger cars. ....8 15.00 For seven-passenger Cars......-- ++. --++ssseee $17.60 


Canvas carrying case, $1.00 extra. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Live agents wanted in every town. Good money © your spare time selling to automobilists 





AUTO BED COMPANY, Box F, Bellingham, Wash. 








| ance of further licenses 
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FINGER ames * Wa 


By Harry R. Malone 


HE six Finger Lakes of Central 

New York are soon to become the 

pleasure ground for anglers, 

abounding with game fish, Pro- 
tected from the nets of pirates, who see in 
their limpid waters a harvest of finny 
beauties only for commercial purposes. In 
the belief of sportsmen of the Finger 
Lakes the last license for netting in the 
beautiful inland lakes of the region hag 
been issued. 

Backed by the newly formed Finger 
Lakes Association, made up of represen- 
tatives of chambers of commerce in a 
dozen cities and towns of the locality to 
improve fishing and good roads, and by 
individual sportsmen’s associations, the 
anglers of the region have taken the most 
far-reaching step toward fish protection 
in the history of Central New York. . 


PALOwING the example of the Ca- 
yuga County Sportsmen’s Association, 
the largest body of its kind in the locality, 
the Finger Lakes Association has sent 
resolutions to the New York State Con- 
servation Commission protesting the issu- 
in Skaneateles, 
Owasco, Cayuga, Seneca, Keuka and Can- 
andaigua lakes. The matter is now being 
considered by the State authorities, who 
have toured the region as guests of the 
Cayuga County organization and have ex- 
pressed keen sympathy for the efforts 
made to improve fishing. 

By nature the six Finger Lakes are 
among the best fishing grounds in the 
country, teeming with the big fellows 
which provided a goodly share of the food 
of the aborigines of the region, the 
famous Six Nations, before the white man 
trod foot on the virgin soil. The waters 
are still alive with fish, to protect which 
organizations of sportsmen in the towns 
along each of the lakes are consolidating 
their efforts. 


ND while the work of protection is 

being vigorously pushed, the job of 
stocking the streams and lakes is receiving 
no less attention. To-day the Cayuga 
County Sportsmen’s Association has built 
up the largest fish nursery in Central New 
York, and from it thousands of fry are 
being placed in the waters of the vicinity. 
This one association yearly awards prizes 
aggregating $300 for the best catches. 

The association, with a membership of 
300 early in 1917, rented an acre of land 
in the town of Sennett, Cayuga County, 
on which were several never-failing 
springs. A group of club members by 
voluntary labor erected a building suitable 
for six 14-foot troughs, which would ac- 
commodate about 50,000 fry. The first 
consignment was 10,000 steelhead and 
rainbow fry. 

These were reared to three to four-inch 
fingerling and planted in the streams flow- 
ing into Owasco Lake. Early in the spring 
of 1918 a consignment of native trout was 
placed in the nursery, and by midsummer 
they were large enough to plant. They 

were placed in many of the streams of 
Cayuga County. 


URING the season about 50,000 trout 

of the rainbow and native varieties 
were reared to fingerling size and planted 
in streams. In the same period the asso- 
ciation was also able to procure about 
60,000 lake trout’ fingerling from the Con- 
servation Commission. A full carload 
was met at a siding along Owasco Lake 
by fifty sportsmen, who, in motorboats, 
distributed the fingerlings over all parts 
of the lake. 
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=| [THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


see in 
finn 
es. Ta DON’T FAIL TO TRY IT. Absolutely the greatest fly rod lure ever invented. 
7inger Nothing else even compares with it. It is “Smiling Bill’s” masterpiece. Catches 
in the more and larger fish and is a delight to use. Looks and acts exactly like a small 
n hag . crippled minnow. Simply irresistible to all game fish. Bass, trout and pickerel go 
Oe. crazy over it. Thousands are using it in all parts of the country with the greatest 
Finger mead f success. Try it yourself. It will be a revelation to you. Now is the time. 


Testa WILL H. DILG, the noted authority, says— 
ina Dear Mr. Jamison: 
lity to Your Fly Rod Wiggler is TOO GOOD. The instant I saw it I knew it 
would not only take lots of bass, but too many bass, thus giving the fish 
nd by hogs too big a chance. It is a certainty that any bass that sees it will 
th strike at it. Besides, it will get the big ones. I know from personal expe- 
e rience, WILL H. DILG. 








S, 
> most 
ection eS Cc. B. WILLEY, Pres. Nat'l Ass'n cf Scientific Angling Clubs, says— 

. g . I have wanted to write this letter to you for some time to let you know 


what I personally think of your little Fly Rod Wiggler. I have used this 
little bait ever since the first day it came out, but I wish to tell you of one 





Ce 


particular trip that I had on the Mississippi River last fall. I had no hesi- 
1e Cc tancy in putting this little wiggler on because I had confidence in knowing 
a- : what it would do. I caught my limit of bass in a very short time, but as I 
iation, had several miles of river still to fish before evening, I kept on, returning 
the extra fish to the water. In all I caught 63 bass that day. I assure you 
cality, I shall never go on any fishing trip without an assortment of these little Fly 
s sent a Rod Wigglers. It is the most satisfactory bait that I have ever used, and 
: ¢ 4 handles on a fly rod to perfection. 
: on- 


e issu- * ‘ The way the big trout came for it was a sight to dream about. 
ta B. B. THOMAS, Houlton, Maine. 
ateles, 


1 Can- ® It might interest you to know that I used your Fly Rod Wiggler trolling 
for landlocked salmon, Had two wigglers on my leader and hooked two good 
being salmon at once. R. S. BIRD, Rockland, Me. 


y who S This is without doubt the most perfect bait I have ever seen. You should 
of the abbreviate your instruction to ‘“‘Show it to a bass’’ as that is all you need 
ve ex to do. Very truly, W. W. BURT, Bay, Ark. 


efforts Beautifully finished in eight patterns: Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Yellow Perch, Red Side Minnow, 
Red Head, All Yellow, All White and All Red, in the following sizes: 


es are Large Bass 2% inches long Small Bass 134 inches long 
i on Trout Size (For large trout only), 1% inches long 


‘ell Can also be used on a bait-casting rod by addition of small sinker. 
re rate Price 50 cents each, or can be had put up four in a handy vest-pocket compartment box for $2.00. 
“2 “h Send Stamp for Our Catalog of Baits, Flies, Lines, Weedless Hooks, Etc. 
n, the 
te man THE W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. F, 736 S. California Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
waters 
which 
towns * : WINDERMERE DISTRICT ROD 
idating When : AND GUN CLUB 

Thi g \\} Invermere, East ‘Kootenay, B. C. 
a Ing =) : 
tion is ° Ri h : . April, 1919. 
job of 1S NIG t j . A meeting of those keenly interested in 
ceiving —It’s l hunting, shooting, fishing and game pres- 
Cayuga e ee ervation took place recently and, after 
s built Right— talking the matter over pro and con, re- 
il New Ss. solved on the formation of the Winder- 
ry are ao mere District Rod and Gun Club. And so 
es Philosophy peoticg= & 
icinity. ck DixieGrroll the organization long dreamed of has 
prizes —That’s why all A He Knowe. come into existence, with Mr. John A. 
hes. live anglers use Hope, the veteran game-keeper and big- 
ship of JOE WELSH LEADERS and his game hunter and outfitter, as its president, 
f land “BLUE DEVIL” Darning Needle. and headquarters at Invermere, B.C. _ 
County, LEADERS-—6 breaking strains, 3, 6 The executive is composed of a presi- 
failing and 9 ft. lengths—25c, 50c and 75c. dent, vice-president and secretary-treas- 


ers by — BLUE, DEVIL” anes urer, with eighteen members on council.| All the fellows who have used the 


uitable PEsL SPOR By Mail or at Your Dealers Among the various aims of the club the Old Reliable Fluted Wobbler will 

uld ac- Ny most important are to educate the general och jsiaesill one ca this vean’s 

e first JOE WELSH public as to the value of our fish and game an ry this new one y' i 

d and Ph Pasadena, California and the conserving of same as an attrac- trip; a smaller bait and a livelier 
“ach . Distributor for tive lure and revenue-producing resource,}| worker than any fisherman ever be- 

> aout - U.8.and CANADA __YJ| and also to assist in the enforcing and] fore handled. 

; rin carrying out of the provisions of the Game 

spring syeal. Pine Act Art Wilson, the inventor of wobbling baits 

ut was ze A De, IN 7 says ‘This is the humdinginest bait I 

ummer yet 


























New Semi-Surface Bait 











E C00 KN * Rony The field of the club’s activities lies in ever whittled out for curiace febiag.” 
They ‘El Compacte’ the southeastern part of British Columbia. 
‘Brookside’ — ‘Vee Dee’ ; | Within its boundaries are the headwaters 


Made from the finest materials obtainable | ©f the Columbia River and the main} Hastings Sporting Goods Works 


From your dealer or direct 75¢ 
’ 


and every rod is guaranteed northern tributary of the Kootenay. It is} 49. Michigan Ave. 


0 trout te ap pot ites , on the upper and middle reaches of this 


arieties Casting Rod all genuine agate trim. 6.00 latter river that the chief big game of the > Lights With a Match 
“ NEW > 


Hastings, Michigan 





pu wt yd Tg agate frst guide and tip. 2.75 distnict is now to be found, consisting of 


about We offer the greatest values of any manufacturers of stee!rods moose, elk (caribou in Selkirks), grizzly Marvelous light—Turns Nightinto 


in America. If your dealer does not handle our line, b> : ‘ Day—makes and burns its own gas 
e Con- order from us direct, and we will send parcel and black bear, mountain sheep and goat ' |= Candle Power, fo 
-arload post prepaid upon receipt of price. and mule deer and white-tailed deer in the ., torch or alcohol needed— 
> Lake Write for new catalog valleys. It is a section but little hunted as i. We want live Representatives 


L. M. RICHARDSON STEEL FISHING ROD COMPANY Witte Ser big mousy making proposition 
boats, 536 Lake Skere Drive Chicago, Ilimois | ¥°t B. G. HAMILton, ACORN BRASS MFG. Co. 
1 parts Secretary-Treasurer. 203 Liberty Bldg., C i, 




















How About the Tackle 
Yéu Need for That Trip? 


Do not put off your tackle buy- 
ing until you are ready for that 
long-planned trip and then make 
a hurried selection which may 
result in your getting something 
other than “Fishing Tackle That’s 
Fit for Fishing.” 

Abbey & Imbrie tackle is for 
sale wherever there are progres- 
sive dealers and anglers who 
value their sport high enovgh to 
demand the best equipment. But 
in a last-minute rush you may be 
crowded into feeling that less 
meritorious tackle will do “this 


It won’t do. It never does do. 
It is a certain trip-spoiler. And 
down dcep in your sportsman’s 
heart vou know it. 

So allow sufficient time before 
your trip to select the Abbey & 
Imbrie tackle you need. In that 
way you will be starting right 
for the royal outing to which 
you are entitled. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
15-17 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 


THe 
SION OF THE 
LEAPING DOLPHIN 





ee ey 


DOUBLE TAPERED 
Made in England 


@ the grandest Dry Fly 
Line ever produced. For 
quality and finish, it ha« 
po equal. Waterprooted 
under 
Brown Color, made in 
IPH, HEH, HDH, 
HOCH, 30 yards. 


pressure — Dark 


All Sizes, $0.00 cach 


$17.50 
40 yds. 19.00 


Stocked by all first class dealers 
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Annual 
Prize 

Fishing 
Contest 


Ninth 


1319 


FrilwD 
sST AM 











CONDITIONS 


intone open to all; subscribers and non-subscribers, men, women and 

children. 

Second—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified, and in legal! 
season. 

Third—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape 
measure, length to be taken from end of lower jaw with mouth closed, 
to tip of tail. 

Fourth—The affidavit blank printed on the last page of this announcement, or 
an exact copy, must be used in applying for a prize and signed by 
the man who caught the fish, together with two witnesses, and 
sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal affixed. In case any 
contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single guide, the 
affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and guide 
before a Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly con- 
sidered. 

Fifth—The weight, length and girth, date, place and manufacturer’s name and 
full specifications, if possible, of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) 
used in taking the fish must be stated. 

Sixth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when 
and where the fish was taken and what tackle was used in catching 
the fish—the account to be published in Field and Stream. These 
accounts will not be asked for until the prizes have been awarded. 

Seventh—All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of the Prize Fishing Contest, 
Field and Stream, 25 W. 45th St., New York. In all classes affidavits 
must be in within 15 days after closing date. 

Eighth—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this 
contest. 

Ninth—In the Pike and Wall-eyed Pike Classes an outline drawing of the fish 
must be sent in with affidavit. Drawing to be made by placing fish 
on side’on large piece of paper and drawing an outline of fish with 
pencil on the paper with fins of fish all erect. 

Tenth—In event of two or more fish weighing and measuring exactly the same 
number of pounds, ounces and fractions, the prize will be awarded in 
each case. 

Eleventh—Muscallonge and Tarpon will be judged by length and girth. 

Be sure to get a photograph of yourself with fish, if possible. 
Note—Where no special kind of tackle is specified, any tackle is allowable, pro- 
: viding it consists of rod, reel, line and lure. 

New Classes—Black Bass—There is an intermediate class for Black Bass south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, with the exception of the following 
states: South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona, which States comprise the Southern 
Division. 

Rainbow Trout—Eastern and Western Divisions, to be divided by the Rocky 
Mountains. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


For Brook Trout caught casting a FLY with Fly Fishing Tackle between 
opening of season and September 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One dry fly outfit, consisting of one Peerless rod, Neversink Reel, Intrinsic 
tapered line, three dry fly leaders in leader box, twenty-four eyed flies in fly box, Floatine Com- 
pound for waterproofing flies, line greaser, deer fat and landing net with rubber sling, made by 
William Mills & Son. Value $30.60. é / 

SECOND PRIZE: One Kampkook and Kampoven, made by The American Gas Machine Co., value 
$10.00. One $5.00 selection from the catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie. One Danz Trout Bag, made 
by Summers Mfg. Co., value $3.00. One Pioneer Carbide Lamp, made by The Dewar Mfg. Co., 
value $2.00. Total $20.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One pair of Maine Trouting Boots, made by L. L. Bean, value $8.75. One No. 
10 Lantern, made by Justrite Mfg. Co., value $4.50. One Automatic Field Bag, made by Ves- 
Tong Mfg. Co., value $4.00. Total $17.25. 4 

FOURTH PRIZE: One $10.00 selection from the catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie. One Stoll Pocket 
Seat, made by The Stoll Mfg. Co., value $2.50. One complete set of “Ideal” floats, made by 
Ideal Float Co., value $1.00. Total $13.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: An Olive Khaki Waterproof Army Poncho, made by A. J. Tower Co., value $4.50. 
One Aluminum Folding Lantern. made by C. H. Stonebridge Mfg. Co., value $3.00. One Auto- 
mobile First Aid Kit, made by Wilford Hall Laboratories, value $2.00. _ Two Wilson Wobblers, 
made by Hastings Sporting Goods Co., value $1.50. One Imp Flashlight Gun, made by Im- 
perial Brass Mfg. Co., value $1.75. Total $12.75. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Sextoblade Set, with brush and soap, made by Edward Weck & Son, value 
$5.50. One Combination Bag and Carrier, made by Ves-Tong Mfg. Co., value $4.50. Two 
Shannon Porkers, made by W. J. Jamison, value $1.00. Total $11.00. 

SEVENTH PRIZE: One Handy Camp Stove, made by Natl. Stmpg. and Elec. Works, value $5.60. 
One Outing Lunch Table, made by Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co., value $4.00 Total $9.60. 

EIGHTH PRIZE: One Empire State Emergency Case, made by Wilford Hall Laboratories, value 

Lamiaun). made by Carlos G. Young, value $2.50. 





TV eer ares: soe. 


HENRY SMAIL, Importer 


iced Seats $6.00. One Barnes Folding Landing Net (A 


82 Total $8.50. 
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RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) 
Eastern Division, in all waters east 
of the Rocky Mountains between open- 
ing of the season and October 3ist. 


FIRST PRIZE: One Fine Split Bamboo Fly Rod, 
made by Montague City Rod Co., value 
$17.50. One Flat Feed Lamp, made by The 
Dewar Mfg. Co., value $3.00. Total $20.50, 

SECOND PRIZE: Never Leak Mocasin Boots, 
made by W. C. Russell Co., value $15.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One set Lyman rear, folding 
leaf and front sights, made by The Lyman 
Gunsight Co., value $9.00. One red and 
white Oriental Wiggler, made by Al. Foss, 
value $1.00. Total $10.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Fish Brand Olive Khaki 
Coat and Hat, made by A. J. Tower Co., 
value $6.00. One-half doz. tubes of Hallmark 
Shaving Cream, made by Wilford Hall Lab- 
eratories, value $2.10. Total $8.10. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One Sextoblade Set with case, 
brush and soap, made by Edward Weck & 
Son, value $5.50. One White Oriental Wig- 
gler, made by Al. Foss, value $1.00. Total 

50 


$6.50. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One No. 95 Camper’s Lamp, 
made by Justrite Mfg. Co., value $3.00. 
100 yards 15-lb. test Osprey line, made by 
Lou Eppinger, value $2.00. Total $5.00, 


WESTERN DIVISION 
(Salmo irideus) 

For Rainbow Trout caught in all the 
waters or streams west of the Rocky 
Mountains between opening of season 
and October 3lst. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Wading outfit, consist- 


ing of one pair of Albion Wading Trousers, 
ene pair of “Mills Special’ Wading Shoes 
and two pair of heavy Wool Socks, made 
by William Mills & Son, value $30.25. 

SECOND PRIZE: One pair of knee-high sport- 
ing boots, made by John Palmer Co., value 
$15.50. Anti-Back-Lash Reel, made _ by 
South Bend Bait Co., value $10.00. Total 
value $25.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One “Kinney” Casting Rod, 
made by H. A. Kinney & Co., value $10.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One $5.00 selection from 
the catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie. One doz. 
Arrow Collars, made by Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., value $3.00. Total $8.00. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One Tom Wise Leatherette 
Vest, made by Douglass, Barnes Co., value 
$5.00. One Stearns Emergency Case, made 
by Frederick Stearns & Co., value $1.50. 
Total $6.50. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One $5.00 selection from the 
eatalogue of Abbey & Imbrie. 


BROWN TROUT 
(Salmo fario) 
For Brown Trout caught casting a Fly 
with Fly Fishing Tackle between 
opening day and Sept. 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One Mills Standard hand-made 
nickel mounted Split Bamboo Fly Rod, with 
agate first guide and tips, made by William 
Mills & Son, value $29.50. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Jim Heddon Favorite 
Casting Rod, 5 ft., made by James Heddon’s 
Sons, value $10.00. One Silver Ideal Foun- 
tain Pen, made by L. Waterman Co., 
value $10.00. Total $20.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Silk Perfection Fishing 
Cape, made by the Athol Mfg. Co., value 
$7.50. One half dozen “Been There” Weed- 
less Tandem Spinners, made by Becker- 
Sheward Mfg. Co., value $4.50. One No. 
100 Camper’s Lamp, made by Justrite Mfg. 
Co. value $3.00. otal $15.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One 9 ft. 6 oz. Lancewood 
Fly Rod, made by T. H. Chubb Rod Co., 
value $7.50. One-half dozen “Callmac” 
Floating Bass Bugs, made by Call J. Mc- 
Carthy, value $3.00. wo pairs of 
“Schoonie’s Skooter,” made by Fy R 
Schoonmaker, value $3.00. Total $13.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One $5.00 selection from_the 
catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie. One Flat 
Feed Lamp, made by the Dewar Mfg. Co., 
value $3.00. One Mizzouri Bug “Wobbler,” 
made by Mizzousri Bait Co., value $1.25. 
Total $9.25 


CUT-THROAT TROUT 
(Salmo Clarkii) 
For Cut-Throat Trout caught between 
opening of season and October 31st 


FIRST PRIZE: One No. 3 Meek Reel, made 
by Horton Mfg. Co. Total value $26.00. 
SECOND PRIZE: One Hotakold case with 
quart bottle and food jar, made by the 
Vaeuum Specialty Co., value $12.50. One 
Komfort. Lantern, made by Brilliant Search 
Light Co., value $4.50. One No. 2 
Pocket Knife Tool Kit, made by U. J. Ulery 





Bait Casting Reel 
with the FivePoints 


1. Strength 

2. Simplicity 

3. Compactness 
4. Durability 

5. Value 


Improved 
Automatic Reel 


The reel with the easy Takapart 
feature. The last word in auto- 
matics. Now ready for distribu- 
tion among discriminating fisher- 
men. 

Diameter, 2% inches; 

width, 7/16 ineh; 

weight, 13 0z.; capacity: 

will comfortably hold 150 

feet ‘‘G’’ Enameled Line. 
A fish once hooked can never get 
any slack line. The line does not 
start with snapping suddenness of 
a tripped spring. Reel can be 
used above or below hand for Fly 
or Bait casting. 

Send for new catalog. 


$1 1 ° War Tax 


included 





Point 3— — 
Compactness 


The flat tubular construction of frame gives 
these reels 14 more line capacity than others 
of the same size with round cross bars. 
yards capacity—no larger than an ordinary 
80-yard reel. 


100 


The strength on which you can rely, the sim- 
plicity which makes cleaning easy and prevents 
getting out of order, the compactness which 
gives 4 greater line capacity for the size, the 
durability which keeps thousands in use after 
years of service, and a remarkably low price 
in view of its top-notch quality—all these fea- 
tures recommend the TAKAPART as the Bait 
Casting Reel for you. 


56 .60 War tax 


=e included 


TRIPART Reel, the TAKAPART’S little brother, 


War tax 
included 


$5.5 


“Fisherman’s luck” isn’t ALL luck. Much of it 
is knowing how and buying right. 
“Fishing Reels,’’ tells the secret of the biggest 
catches—what to use and how to use it. 


Our booklet, 


Booklet, Madeernin es ”” Sent on 


Request—Write for It 


All dealers handle these well known reels. 


A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 
28 Prospect St., Newark, N. J. 








—). §. Army Goods— 


At Government Auction Prices 


Just received large lot from from Govt. auction 


sales. This is youropportunity to buy. Write 

us for prices on anything you are interested in. 
A few Specials 

Army Rain Coats $5.00 Army Blankets $5.00 

Army Shirts $3.00 Overseas Caps $1.00 


and hundreds of other articles at equally low 
prices. Send 4c postage and write for new Cat- 
alog ‘‘F”’ of camp and military goods. 





A\RMY & NAVY EQUIPMENT CO 








L\ 








HERE is a book that 
snould be in every sports- 

man’s library. Illustrated by 

Briggs the famous 

cartoonist. A live 

entertaining tale of 

fishing, backin the 


Sth Edition 
THE DAYS OF 
REAL SPORT—FREE _. 
Tells how to lure game fish. Gives 
many practical hints and helps on 
casting and angling. Write for it. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
2291 Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
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your pocket. 
arrives. 
that empty feeling. 


for a period of 24 hours. 


stores. 


415 Canal Street 





You will relish munching it at any time. 


Powe.t’s Emercency Ration is a scientific food highly nutri- 
tious, satisfying and delicious, with chocolate a base. 
an exacting test a package was found to contain sufficient food 
A real life saver. You should 
always have a package in your pocket. 
and sold by first-class sporting goods dealers and outfitting 
If your dealer can’t supply you, order direct from 


POWELL’S CHOCOLATE MILLS 


A DAY’S GRUB 


IN YOUR HIP POCKET 


No need to worry about your stomach 
with a package of 


POWELL’S EMERGENCY RATION 


TUCKED AWAY IN YOUR HIP POCKET 


Powetv’s EMercency Ration will keep you go- 
ing all day—24 hours’ supply of food concentrated 
in this little package—small enough to slip into 
Out of the way until hungry time 


Will stave off 


Under 


Put up in 8-oz. tins 


New York 























If You Have Never Used a 


“WHALING GOOD” ROD 


you were deprived of half the joy on your fishing 
trips. If your next rod is going to be a good rod, 
let Dad Whaling make it. 

Booklets Furnished Upon Request 


THE G. E. WHALING & SON CO. 
801 Champlain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 














Enjoy Your Picnic Lunch in a 
Clean, Sanitary Way with an 


OUTING LUNCH TABLE 





Simple Easily Set Up, Strong, Light, Made of 
Wood. Occupies small Space when not in use. 
SELF-SUPPORTING 


TWO TABLES IN ONE, for two, foui or 
six guests. Folds in bag, 4x6x25 inches. 


Weight, seven pounds. $4.00 delivered. 


PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ming motion. 


BOX 1415, 


from ‘live minnows 
marine Minnow because it covers more water space, is always in swim- 
Never dies 


Get Down After Mr. Bass with the 
SUBMARINE MINNOW! 


Here is the newest wrinkle in lively baits! A minnow that really 
swims! Two of them, in fact. 

The Submarine Minnow, the only mechanical bait on the market, is 
an ingenious contrivance that will make your next fishing trip a bigger 
success than ever 


The tiny “‘clock-work’’ motor in the float runs continuously for about 
- thirty minutes without rewinding. The artificial minnows forming part 
= of the device travel in race-course fashion and positively can’t be told 


More fish and larger can be caught with the Sub- 


You can fish shallow or deep. Can be 


used with single arm and minnow for brush fishing. Use any bait you 
please. When worms or other bait are used, the constant motion of the Sub- 
marine Minnow prevents fish, crawfish and turtles from stealing the bait. 

The Submarine Minnow is well made of the very best materials. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction, mechanical feature reliable and trust- 
worthy. Send for one to-day. Complete with three artificial minnows, $5.00. 
This includes War Tax. Special discounts to dealers. 


JOHN G. OEHLER 
CENTRAL STATION 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Co., value $2.25. Three No. 1 Winged 

Mascots, made by W. J. Jamison, value 
$2.25. Total $21.80. 

THIRD PRIZE: One $10.00 selection from the 
catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie. One No. 16 
Cork Handle Fly Rod, made by Horton 
Mfg. Co., value $5.50. 100 yds. 23-lb. test 
Osprey iine, made by Lou Eppinger, value 
$2.50. Total $18.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Fish Brand Oiled Slip. 
on Coat, made by A J. Tower Co., value 
$7.00. One El Compacto Telescopic Rod, 
made by Richardson Steel Fishing Rod Co., 
value $5.00. One Pioneer Carbide Lamp 
made by the Dewar Mfg. Co., value $2.00, 
Total $14.00. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One Upton Kamp Kook Kit, 
made by Upton Machine Co., value $3.00, 
One set of Convertible Minnows, made by 
Dickens Bait Co., value $3.00. One Duplex 
Camp Grid and Wind Shield, made by United 
Steel & Wire Co., value $3.15. Total $9.15, 

SIXTH PRIZE: Six Wilson Winged Wobblers, 
made by Hastings Sporting Goods Works, 
value $4.50. One No. 100 Camper’s Lamp, 
made by Justrite Mfg. Co., value $3.00, 


Total $7.50. 

SEVENTH PRIZE: Six $.85 baits, made by 
the Creek Chub Bait Co., value $5.10. One 
complete set of “Ideal’’ floats, made by 
Ideal Float Co., value $1.00. Total $6.10. 

EIGHTH PRIZE: One Flat Feed Lamp, made 
by the Dewar Mfg. Co., value $3.00. 100 
yds. 20-lb. test Osprey line, made by Lou 
Eppinger, value $2.30. Total $5.30, 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE 
(Christivomer namaycush) 


For Lake Trout caught between April 
lst and September 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One Eisner Sportsman’s Coat, 
made by the Sigmund Eisner Co., value 
$15.00. One dozen assorted Bass-Oreno 
Baits, made by the South Bend Bait Co, 
value $9.00. Total $24.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Imperial Steel 5 ft. 
casting rod, made by Edw. K. Tryon Co.,, 
value $10.00. One Fish Brand Reflex Slicker 
with Hat, made by A. J. Towner Co., value 
$6.00. One outfit of four assorted “Mer- 
maid” Wiggling Minnows, made by Me- 
Cormic Bait Co., value $3.00. Half dozen 
“Callmac” Flies, made by Call J. McCarthy, 
value $3.00. Total $22.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One $10.00 Selection from the 
catalogue of Schoverling, Daly and Gales, 
One Steel Casting Rod, made by Richard- 
son Steel Fishing Rod Co., value $4.00. 
Total $14.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Sextoblade Set, with 
case, brush and soap, made by Edward 
Weck & Son, value $5.50. One Gasconade 
Tackle Box, made by Gueder, Paeschke & 
Fry Co., value $3.75. Total $9.25. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One All Black Rubber Fish- 
ing Cape, made by the Athol Mfg. Co. 
value $5.50. One Duplex Camp Grid and 
Wind Shield to fit, made by United Steel 
& Wire Co., value $3.15. Total $8.65. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Duplex Camp Grid and 
Wind Shield to fit, made by United Steel 
& Wire Co., value $3.15. One Danz Trout 
Bag, made by Summers Mfg. Co., value 
$3.00. Total $6.15. 

SEVENTH PRIZE: One Takapart Casting Reel, 
made by the A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., 
value $5.50. 

EIGHTH PRIZE: One Stoll Pocket Seat, made 
by the Stoll Mfg. Co., value $2.50. One 
Pioneer Carbide Pome made by che Dewar 
Co., value $2.00. Total $4.50. 


OUANANICHE 
(Salmo sebago) 


For Ouananiche caught between open- 
ing of season and October 31st 
FIRST PRIZE: One Domestic Mahogany Talk- 
ing Machine, popular model, made by Do- 
mestic Talking Machine Co., value $20.00. 
One $5.00 ‘selection from the catalogue of 

Abbey & Imbrie. Total $25.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One pair of Shoes, made by 
Wm. Gokey & Co., value $10.00. One De 
Luxe Mirror in leather case, made by Un- 
breakable Mirror Co., value $5.00. Total 


$15.00. 
THIRD PRIZE: One No. 33 Bait Casting Rod, 
made by Horton Mfg. Co., value $12.00. 
FOURTH PRIZE: One Anti-Back-Lash Casting 
Reel, made by the South Bend Bait Co. 
value $10.00. 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 


(Micropterus dolemieu) 
For Small Mouth Bass caught between 
opening of season and October 3ist 
(North of Mason and Dixon Line) 


FIRST PRIZE: One bass outfit, consisting of 
Peerless Bait Casting Split Bamboo Rod 
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Crown podeugie Multiplying Reel, Mts 
Record ine, ackle Box, assortment of 
Leaders, Hooks,. Sinkers, Swivels and cast- 
ing and trolling baits, made by William 
Mills & Son, value $30.38. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 12A “Standard 
Grade” .22 cal. Repeating Rifle, made by 
the Remington Arms Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Co., value $18.25. One Danz Trout 
Bag, made by Summers Mfg. Co., value 
$3.00. Total $21.25. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Tom Wise Knitted Vest 
with sleeves, made by Douglass, Barnes Co., 
value $10.00. Three No. 1 Winged Mascots, 
made by W. J. Jamison, value $2.55. Total 


$12.55. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Storm King Lantern, 
made by National Stamping and_ Elec. 
Works. value $6.75. One Mizzouri Bug 
“Wobbles,” made by Mizzouri Bait Co., 
value $1.25. One King Wiggler, made by 
King Bait Co., value $1.00. One complete 
set of “Ideal” floats, made by Ideal Float 
Co., value $1.00. Total $10.00 

FIFTH PRIZE: One $5.00 selection from the 
catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie. Two pairs of 
Schoonie’s Skooter, made by J. R. Schoon- 
maker, value $3.00. One complete set of 
“Ideal” Floats, made by Ideal Float Co., 
value $1.00. Total $9.00. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One-half dozen “Been There” 
Weedless Tandem Spinners, made 
Becker-Sheward Mfg. Co., value 
One Barnes Folding Split-Bamboo Landing 
Net, made by Carlos G. Young, value $2.50. 
One Detachable Folding Seat and Back 
Rest, made by Motor Boat Supply Co., value 
$1.50. Total $8.50. 

SEVENTH PRIZE: One Duplex Camp Grid 
and Wind Shield to fit, made by United Steel 
& Wire Co., value $3.15. One pair of Maine 
Fishing Shoes, made by L. L. Bean, value 
$3.00. Three Shannon Twin Spinners, 
sede by W. J. Jamison, value $1.95, Total 
8.10. 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Micropterus dolemieu) 
(Intermediate Division) 


For Small-Mouth Bass caught south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line, with the 
exception of the following States— 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona—between January Ist, 
1919, and January Ist, 1920. 

FIRST PRIZE: One Gold Ideal Fountain Pen. 


made by L. E. Waterman Co., value $20.00. 
One $10.00 selection from the catalogue of 
Abbey & Imbrie. Total $3v.00, 

SECOND PRIZE: One pair 16-inch Cruising 
Pacs, made by A. A. Cutter Co., value 
$14.00. One Simplex Folding Camp Table, 
made by R. G. Robbins Mfg. Co., value 
$5.00. One-half dozen “Callmac” Detached 
body bass flies, made by Call J. McCarthy, 
value $3.00. Three Convertible Coaxers, 
made by W. J. Jamison, value $2.25. One 
eomplete set of “Ideal” floats, made by 
Ideal Float Co., value $1.00. Total $25.25. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Acorn Uni-Lite Storm 
Proof Lantern, made by the Acorn Brass 
Mfg. Co., value $9.00. No. 25 Daisy Pump 
Gun, 48 Shot Air Rifle, made by the Daisy 
Mfg. Co., value $4.00. One Stoll Pocket 
Seat, made by the Stoll Mfg. Co., value 
$2.50. One King Wiggler, made by King 
Bait Co., value $1.00. Total $16.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One assortment of Spinners 
and Flies, made by John J. Hildebrandt 
Co. value $10.00 

FIFTH PRIZE: One Beech-Nut Variety Box, 
made by the Reech-Nut Packing Co., value 
$5.00. One-half dozen “Callmac” Unex- 
celled Dragon Flies, made by Call J. Mce- 
Carthy, value $3.00. One Mizzouri Bug 
“Wobbler,”” made by the Mizzouri Bait Co., 
value $1.25. Total $9.25. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One selection of Buck-tail 
Bass lures and spinners, made by the South 
Bend Bait Co., value $5.00. One “Gold 
Medal” Chair, made by Gold Medal Furni- 
ture Mfg. Co., value $2.90. Total $7.90. 

SEVENTH PRIZE: One Daylo 8%-inch tub- 
ular Searchlight, made by the American 
Ever Ready Works, value $3.00. One 
Stearns Emergency Case, made by Fred- 
erick Stearns & Co., value $1.50. One 
Mizzouri Bug ‘‘Wobbler,”” made by Miz- 


muri Bait Co., value $1.25. Total $5.75. 


SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 


(Southern Division) 


For Small Mouth Bass caught in the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, New 

exico and Arizona between January 
Ist, 1919, and January Ist, 1920. 


FIRST PRIZE: One Habich Special Fly Rod, 
made by Gus Habich Co., value $15.00. One 


WHEN THE CALL COMES 


When the fall hunting season 
nears, and you feel the call of the 
great outdoors: when you begin to 
get your stuff together in prepara- 
tion for your trip—get a 


indbreaker 


the shirt that’s made especially for 
theoutdoormen. Soft,comfortable, 
warm—with plenty of room for 
action, it is wind proof and will wear like umnon 
iron. The most complete protection an WARNING: 
outdoor man can have. Beery Genuine Signel 
HILKER-WIECHERS MFG. CO. Of ifort ‘below the colies 
1250 Mound Ave., Racine, Wis. i. this Trede 
Mark it isn’t @ Signal, 


erreeys MARINE CANOE GLUE fisv'réanse 


NY puncture or leak in boat, canoe or flying boat can be repaired in five 
minutes. It is as valuable to a canoeist as a repair kit to a bicyelist or 
automobilist. It is a Johnny-on-the-spot article that no boatman should be 
without. It does not dry up nor deteriorate in the can, but will be found 
equally as ready for use in ten years as today. Friction top emergency cans, 
35 cents each; by mail, 40 cents each. Canada, 47 cents. 
Send for new booklets “Marine Glue—What to Use and How to Use It” and “Now To Make 
. ‘ Your Beat Leakproof.” At all Hardware and Sporting Goods Houses, 
RDINAN L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 Kneeland Street. Boston. Mass.. U.S. A 


* “ane Oete" 














DECOYS MUST BE “LIVER than the LIVE ONES” 


Ducks have keen sight. They are quick to detect a clumsy 
decoy. Take your own. cage. It would be a mighty life-like 
clothing dummy to fool you into shaking hands with it. A 
scare-crow would never do. In equipping for your next trip 
be sure you get MASON’S DECOYS, the kind that look 
“liver than the ‘live ones.’ *’ Perfect in shape and coloration. 
All species. At all good dealers. Send today for irterest- 
ing booklet. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 


. U. S* Patent Office 
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THE 
Genuine 





LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 


Hildebrandt Spinners and Flies 


Made Only By 
THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO. 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


The anglers ube know all agree on 
— vorn Hofe Tackle no mat- 
ter how widely they may differ on 
the com patterns to use. 
When the question of quality 
comes up our competitors (if we 
have any )are relegated to the rear. 
On the job with lus energy 
since | We know how and we 


make good use of our knowledge. 





Catalog No. 105 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


112 Fulton Street 


New York City 


















m Can be used with any 


when other files fail. No. 
Royal Coachman, 


Ficating Trout Midget 
E. H. PECKINPAUGH, 2105 East 


TROUT ‘Ty FLOATING TROUT MIDGETS FLOATING NIGHT BUG BASS 
No trouble to use. No oil Prox’s Bass Buc. Made to 
or Preparation required. Catch Fish and Made Right. 


They float no matter how rough the water. 
ordinary trout equal. Try them and count your fish. All 
tackle. Peck’s midgets get the ps trout 
6, 8. 
Yellow Sally, Professor Seth Green, Grizzly King 
Parmacheene, Black Prince, Montreal, Leighton’s Favorite, and others. 
er Bug, 40c. each 


Midget e 
14th Street, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Full information and ———— circular of Peck’ 8 original lures sent on uest 












I JOY- 
MOTOR 


Perfected 
Rowboat Motor- 
ing at its best. 


Most portable, wt. 
50 Ibs., powerful, 
speedy. The original 
reversing propeller. 
Get Agent's Offer 
Joymotor Mfg.Co. 


State Lake Bldg. 
Chicago 























For getting bass day or night they have no 


patterns made with either luminousor plain 
6 or 12, heads. Two sizes, No. 1 large, No. 4 small. 


Special Offer, 4 for $1.60 Postpaid 























SAVE 25% T0 60% oS 


GRAFLEX—KODAKS—ANSCO, 

REXO and PREMO CAMERAS 

10-Day Free Trial Guarantee 

If unsatisfactory, money will be 

refunded in full. 

Complete Line ef Motion Picture 
Cameras 


Write at once for our Free BAR- 
GAIN BOOK and CATALOG 
listing hundreds of slightly used 
and new cameras, also supplies 
of every description. No matter 
what camera you want we can 
seve you money. Compare our prices with others on 
slightly used and new cameras and we know you will 
be another one of our satisfied customers. Our prompt 
and fair dealing will please you. Established in the 
Photographie Business 18 years 


CENTRAL CAMERA CB. 124 5. Wodesh Ave. Dept. 48, Chicage 




















Backlash Snarls Stopped 
Made possible by the use of 


GEM REEL WINDER 
Gives kite wind to line. Works 


automatically. No gears to get 
out of order. Attached to any 
ordinary rod very easily. 


$1.50 each 


If your dealer doesn't 
carry them send a 
money o.der to 


GEM REEL WINDER CO. 
400 Manhattan Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


















The Bait with 


the Real Legs. Imitates the Natural Food for Game Fish. 


Moonlight Bait Company's Latest Success ! 


The Ladybug Wiggler 


Newest and Most Attractive Lure 
for Game Fish Ever Invented. Floats 
When at Rest—Dips, Dives, Zig-Zags 
and Swims When Retrieved. Patented. 


Finished 





All who have seen it pronounce it “The last word” in bait design. 
in our improved non-peeling celluloid enamels, handsomely colored and equipped with 
best grade nickel-plated hooks and fastenings. 

The Ladybug Wiggler was fully endorsed and recommended by that well-known authority DIXIE 
CARROLL in the Try-out and Testing Department. Furnished in following styles. 

No. 9W, white body, red head, black legs; No. 9Y, yellow body, red head, black legs; 

No. 9G, green back, red and yellow trimmed, black legs. 

Price, 75 cents postpaid. Made and guaranteed to please by 


THE MOONLIGHT BAIT CO., DEPT. A, PAW PAW, MICH. 











assortment of Spinners and Flies, made by 
— . Hildebrandt Co., value $10.00, 


tal $25.00 

SECOND PRIZE: Three Dozen Johnson Fancy 
Bass Flies, made by the Johnson Fancy Fly 
Co., value $9.00. One assortment of 
Pflueger Baits, made by the Enterprise Mfg, 
Co., value $8.05. One-quarter dozen Sparks 
Practical Fish Stringer, made b . F 
Sparks, value $1.50. Total $18.55. 

THIRD PRIZE: One No. 3 Searchlight, made 
by Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co., value 
$8.00. One No. 22 Pint Vacuum Bottle, 
made by Icy-Hot ‘Bottle Co., value $3.50, 
Total $11.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Round Magnifier Mir- 
ror, made by Unbreakable Mirror Co., value 
$5.00. One set of Convertible Minnows, 
made Zed Dickens Bait Co., value $3.00. 
Total 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS 


(Micropterus salmonides) 
(Northern Division) 


For Large Mouth Bass caught north of 
Mason and Dixon Line between 
April 1st and Oct. 3ist, 1919. 


FIRST PRIZE: One Jim Heddon 5-ft. Cast- 
ing Rod, made by gomes Heddon’s Sons, 
value $15.00. One Moines Tour-Bed, 
made by the Des Moines Tent & 
Co., value $10.00. Total $25.06. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Jumbo “Pennsylvania” 
Knit Coat, made by the Pennsylvania Knit- 
ting Mills, value $14.00. One set of Con. 
vertible Minnows, made by Dickens Bait 
Co., value $3.00. One Stearns Emergency 
Case, made b er Stearns & Co., 
value $1.50. otal $18.5 

THIRD PRIZE: One Du os Camp Grif and 
Wind Shield to fit, onde by United Steel & 
Wire Co., valne $3.15. One-half dozen 
“Been There” Weedless Tandem Bait Cast- 
ing Hooks, made by Becker-Sheward Mfg. 
Co., value $3.00. One outfit of four as 
sorted “Mermaid” Wiggling Minnows, made 
by McCormic Bait Co., value $3.00. Four 
Roman Minnows, made by Joe E. Pepper, 
value $2.60. One King Wiggler, made b 
King Bait Co., value $1.00. Total $12.78. 

FOURT PRIZE: One De Luxe Mirror in 
leather case, made by Unbreakable Mirror 
Co., value $5.00. One-half dozen “Been 
There” Weedless Tandem Bait Casting 
Hooks, made by Becker-Sheward Mfg. Co., 
value $3.00. Total $8.00. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One outfit of four assorted 
“Mermaid” Wiggling Minnows, made by 
McCormic Bait Co., value $3.00, One-half 
dozen tubes of Hallmark Shaving Cream, 
mate by Wilford Hall Laboratories, value 
$2.10. Three Shannon Twin Spinner 
ee by W. J. Jamison, value $1.95. Tota 


$7.05. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One set of Convertible Min- 
nows, made by Dickens Bait Co., value 
$3.00. One Duplex Camp Grid and Wind 
a? to fit, made by United Steel & Wire 

o., value $3.15. Total $6.15. 

SEVENTH PRIZE: One Tin Folding Lantern, 
made by C. H. Stonebridge Mfg. Co., value 
$2.25. Two pairs of Schoonie’s Skooter, 
made by J. Schoonmaker, value $3.00. 

1 $5.25. 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS 


(Micropterus salmonides) 
(Intermediate Division) 


For Large Mouth Bass Caught south 
of Mason and Dixon Line, with the ex- 
ception of the following States: South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona: between january 1st, 1919, and 
January Ist, 1920. 


FIRST PRIZE: One Pilueger-Supreme Level 
Winding, Free Spool and _ Anti-back-lash 
Reel, made by the Enterprise Mig. Co. 
value $20.00. One-half dozen “Been There 
Weedless Tandem Spinners, made by 
Becker-Sheward Mfg. Co., value $4.50. 
Total $24.50. 

SECOND PRIZE: One assorted 57 varieties 
Pure Food, made by H. J. Heinz Co., value 
$10.00. One set of baits, made by J. G 
Henzel, value $3.80. One-half dozen “Keep 
’Em-Alive” Fish Stringers, made by Watkins 
Mfg. Co., value $4.50. Total $18.30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Duplex Camp Grid _and 
Wind Shield to fit, made by United Steel 
& Wire Co., value $3.15, One outfit of four 
assorted “Mermaid” Wiggling Minnows, 
made by McCormic Bait Co., value $3.00. 
One Ha-Ha Head Protector, made 
Rhoades Mfg. Co., Inc., value $2.25. To 


$8.40. 
FOURTH PRIZE: One-half dozen “Been There” 
Weedless Tandem Spinners, made 
Becker-Sheward Mfg. Co., value $4.50. One 


Awning 
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quarter dozen Sparks Practical Fish String 
ers, made by E. F. Sparks, value $1.50. 
Total $6.00. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One $5.00 selection from the 
catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Galvanized Folding Lan- 
tern, made by C. H. Stonebridge Mfg. Co., 
value $2.50. Three No. 2 Winged Mascots, 
made by W. J]. Jamison, value $2.25. Total 


$4.75. 

SEVENTH PRIZE: 100 yds. 30-lb. test Osprey 
line, made by Lou Eppinger, value $3.00. 
Two Shannon Porkers, made by W. J. Jami- 


son, value $1.00. Total $4.00. 


LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Micropterus salmoides) 
(Southern Division) 

For Large Mouth Bass caught in the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona between Jan. Ist, 


1919, and Jan. Ist, 1920. 

FIRST PRIZE: ne assortment of Spinners 
and Flies, made by John J. Hildebrandt Co., 
value $15.00. One Penn Shaving Outfit de 
Luxe, made y A. C. Penn, ha: value 
$10.00. Total $25.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Whitman Auto Bed, 
made by the Auto Bed Camp Mfg. Co., 
value $15.00. One set of baits made by J 
G. Henzel, value $3.80. Total value $18.80 

THIRD PRIZE: One % doz. assortment Hed 
don’s Dowagiac Minnows, made by James 
Heddon's Sons, value $6.00. Six Wilson 
Wobblers, made by Hastings Sporting Goods 
Works, value 50. One Automatic Trap 
Bag, made by Ves-Tong Mfg. Co., value 
$3.00. Total $13.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One set of baits, made by 
J. G. Henzel, value $3.80. One % doz. as 
sortment Heddon’s Dowagiac Minnows, made 
by James Heddon’s Sons, value $6.00, Total 


$9.80. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One $5.00 selection from the 
catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie. Three Wilson 
Wobblers, made by Hastings Sporting Goods 
Works, value $2.25. Total value $7.25. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Three Convertible Coaxers, 
made by W. J. Jamison, value $2.25. One 
Duplex Camp Grid and Wind Shield, made 
by United Steel & Wire Co., value $3.15. 
Total $5.40. 

SEVENTH PRIZE: One Stoll Pocket Seat, 
made by the Stoll Mfg. Co., value $2.50. 
One Stearns Emergency Case, made by 
Frederick Stearns & Co., value $1.50. Total 
$4.00. 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


(Esox lucius) 
(See Condition No, 9) 


For Pike caught between May ist and 


Oct. 31st 

FIRST PRIZE: One 5-foot Porch Swing, made 
by the Bent Rung Ladder & Mfg. Co., 
value $10.00. One Hawkeye Basket Re 
frigerator, made by Burlington Basket Co., 
value $10.75. One $10.00 selection from the 
catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie. Total $30.75. 

SECOND PRIZE: One dozen Jim Dandy Baits, 
made by the Wise Sportsmans Supply Co., 
value $9.00. One Theroz Mess Kit, made 
by Basic Products Co., value $5.00 Two 
pairs of Schoonie’s Skooter, made by J. R 
Schoonmaker, value $3.00. One Simplex 
Folding Camp Table, made by R. G. Robbins 
Mfg. Co., value $5.00, One-half dozen Call 
mac Floating Bass Bugs, made by Call J. 
McCarthy, value $3.00. Total $25.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One $10.00 assortment of Spin- 
ners, and flies made by the John J. Hilde- 
brandt Co. One $5.00 selection from the 
catalogue »y & Imbrie. One Kwick 
Lite, made by - Usona Mfg. Co., value 
$2.40. Total $17.40. 

FOURTH PRIZE: ~ Simplex Folding Camp 
Table, made by . G. Robbins Mfg. Co., 
value $5.00 One Danz Trout Bag, made 
by Summers Mfg. Co., value $3.00. Three 
Wilson Wobblers, made by Hastings Sport- 
ing Goods Works, value $2.25. One King 
Wiggler, made by King Bait Co., value 
$1.00 One set of two Osprey Daredevle 
Casting Spoons, made by Lou Eppinger, 
value $1.50. Total $12.75. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One dozen Jim Dandy Baits, 
made by the Wise Sportsman's Supply Co., 
value $9.00. One-quarter dozen Sp ; Prac- 
tical Fish Stringers, made by E. Sparks, 
value $1.50. Total $10.50. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Onc-half dozen O. C. Tuttle's 
Devil Bugs for bass, made by 0. C. Tuttle, 
value $4.50 Two pairs of Schoonie’s 
Skooter, made by J. R. Schoonmaker, value 
$3.00. Total $7.50, 

SEVENTH PRIZE: One Danz Trout Bag, 
made by Summers Mfg. Co., value $3.00 
One complete set of “Ideal” Floats, made 
by Ideal Float Co., value $1.00. One King 
Wiggler, made by King Bait Co., value 
$1.00. Total $5.00. 
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is pure coffee. [t is not denaturized, not di 
de-anythinged. It is the real thing ready 
for instant use. A little can makes many 
cups and saves coffee-pot and cooking 


Fasy to carry~—easier to use. 


Ready instantly — when you 
jolelth ames eM deren e-0c-) a ee) me) aero) (eM 


“PULLMAN’AU Daw TENT 


Good soft CHAIRS for your whole arty, a TABLE large 
enough for six people, aoe fine DOUBLE BED. You Sit, 
Eat and Sleep on your good soft cushions, Folds completely 
under back seat cushion, so snug that yeu can’t ace it, Weight 
38 Ibs. Unusually attractive catalogue covering automobile 
camp equipment mailed free upon request. 

Masclectored exclunvely by 


THE F. J. BURCH MFG. CO., Pueblo, Colorado 


WRITE FOR CATALOC 
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VINRUDING means boating without the hard hand-blis- 
tering rowing—water outings that are all pleasure and 

no work. A twist of the flywheel and the lake or river is 
yours. For boating; fishing, hunting, picnicking, there’s 
nothing like an Evinrude. 


Che Evinrude has the built-in flywheel type magneto 


and automatic reverse 


Special method of balancing 


. al 
practically eliminates vibration. 


See your dealer, or write for catalog 


Syne’ Pr 1 | 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


182 Evinrude Building 


EVINRUDE DISTRIBUTORS 
69 Cortlandt St., New York 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 


0 pare rand ety rapes) 


ON AIR OUR AIR MATTRESSES 


are Sanitary, Vermm and Waterproof, 

never get hard or lumpy. When deflated » a 
light compact package. 

“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS” 

guarantee quality, service and satisfaction. Rec- 

by Campers, Hunters, Physicians, 

Autoists and Woodsmen as the best for outdoor 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG A FREE. 


ESTABLISHED te91 








Milwaukee, Wis. 


436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 








y < 

44° RS 
A LONG portage, hours 
trekking the fen, up hill, down 
dale. Joints stiff, muscles 
sore and aching, ‘Then a little 
of the world’s standard Liniment— 
Sloan’s, Penetrates without rubbing 
to the soreness, stiffness, lameness, 
rheumatic twinge. Soon a warm 
tingle of relief—Sloan’s Liniment, 
the counter-irritant, quickly scatters 
the congestion. There you are—no 
pains, aches, twinges, soreness, stiff- 
ness to set you back tomorrow. 
Wise sportsmen take it along always. 
Put up in convenient bottles in three sizesthe 
larger the bottle the greater the economy. Can 
be used by every member of the family with 
assurance of gratifying results, 30c—60c—$1_20, 


wl erebaks 





Liniment 
Heep 11 handy 








EIGHTH PRIZE: One outfit of four assorted 
“Mermaid” Wiggling Minnows, made by 
McCormic Bait Co., value $3.00. One King 
Wiggler, made by King Bait Co., value 
$1.00. Total $4.00. 


MUSCALLONGE 
(Esox nobilior) 


For Muscallonge caught between May 
[Ist and Oct. 3lst 


FIRST PRIZE: One Eisner Sportsman’s Coat, 
made by the Sigmund Eisner Co., value 
$15.00. One Genesee Auto Bed, made by 
Genesee Mfg. Co., value $12.00. Total 

00. 


27.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One $10.00 selection from 
the catalogue of Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
One $5.00 selection from the catalogue of 
Abbey & Imbrie. Three No. 2 Winged Mas- 
cots, made by W. J. Jamison, value $2.25, 
Total $17.25. 

THIRD PRIZE: One W. D. C. Pipe in case, 
made by Wm. Demuth & Co., value $5.00. 
Two pair Schoonie’s Skooter, made by 

R. Schoonmaker, value $3.00. Two Ro- 
man Minnows, made by Joe E. Pepper, value 
$2.00. One set of baits, made by J. G. 
Henzel, value $3.80. One complete set of 
“Ideal” floats, made by Ideal Float Co., 
value $1.00. Total $14.80, 

FOURTH PRIZE: One-half dozen O. C. Tuttle’s 

evil Bugs for bass, made by O. C. Tuttle 
value $4.50. One outfit of four assorted 
“Mermaid” Wiggling Minnows, made by 
McCormic Bait Co., value $3.00. Two pairs 
of Schoonie’s Skooters, made by J. R, 
Schoonmaker, value $3.00. One quart of 
Stay-Tite Marine Caulking Cement, made b 
the Motor Boat Supply Co., value $1.15, 
Total $11.65. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One Round Magnifier Mirror, 
made by Unbreakable Mirror Co., value 
$5.00. One-half dozen “Callmac” Prismac 
Hair Bass Flies, made by Call J. McCarthy, 
value $3.00. Four Yankee Aero Baits, made 
by Joe E. Pepper, value $2.60. Total $10.60, 

SIXTH PRIZE: One-half dozen O. C. Tuttle’s 
Devil Bugs for Trout, made by O. C, 
Tuttle, value $4.50. One Mizzouri Bug 
“‘Wobbler,” made by the Mizzouri Bait Co., 
value $1.25. Total $5.75. 

SEVENTH PRIZE: One Duplex Camp Grid 
and Wind Shield to fit, made by United 
Steel & Wire Co., value $3.15. One set 
of two Osprey Daredevil Casting Spoons 
made by Lou Eppinger, value $1.50. Total 


$4.65. 

EIGHTH PRIZE: One outfit of four assorted 
“Mermaid” Wiggling Minnows, made_ by 
McCormic Bait Co., value $3.00.  One- 
quarter dozen Sparks Practical Fish String- 
ers, made by E. F. Sparks, value $1.50. 
Total $4.50. 


WALL-EYED PIKE—PIKE 
PERCH 


(Stizostedion vitreum) 
(See Condition No. 9) 
For Wall-Eyed Pike caught between 
May ist and Oct. 3ist 
FIRST PRIZE: One Eisner Sportman’s Coat, 
made by the Sigmund Eisner Co., value 
$15.00. One assortment of Spinners and 
Flies, made by John J. Hildebrandt Co., 
value $10.00. Total $25.00. : 
SECOND PRIZE: One Combination Automatic 
Coat and Vest, made by Ves-Tong Mfg. 
Co., value $11.50. One Stearns Emergency 
Case, made by Frederick Stearns & Co., 
value $1.50. Two Little Egypt Wie 
made by Al. Foss, value $1.50. Total 14,50, 
THIRD PRIZE: One assortment of Spinners 
and Flies, made by John J. Hildebrandt Co., 
value $10.00. Two Skidders, practically 
weedless, made by Al. Foss, value $1.50. 
Total $11.50. 
FOURTH PRIZE: One pair of Barker Hunting 
Shoes, 19 inch top with heel, made by 
United States Rubber Co., value $8.25. One 
half dozen Dentaseptic Tooth Paste, made 
by Wilford Hall Laboratories, value $1.50. 
otal $9:75. od 
FIFTH PRIZE: Two pairs of Schoonie’s 
Skooter, made by J. R. Schoonmaker. value 
$3.00. An Olive Khaki Waterproof Poncho, 
made by A. J. Tower Co., value $3.00. One 
Mizzouri Bug “Wobbler,” made by the Miz- 
zouri Bait Co., value $1.25. Total $7.25. 
SIXTH PRIZE: One Danz Trout Bag, made 
by Summers Mfg. Co., value $3.00. One- 
half dozen Dentaseptic Tooth Paste, made by 
Wilford Hall Laboratories, value $1.50 each. 
One complete set of “Ideal” floats, made 
by Ideal Float Co., value $1.00. Total $5.50. 
SEVENTH PRIZE: One Duplex Camp Grid 
and Wind Shield to fit, made by United 
Steel & Wire Co., value $3.15. One Stearns 
Emergency Case, made by Frederick Stearns 
& Co., value $1.50. Total $4.65. 
EIGHTH PRIZE: One W. D. C. Pipe in case, 
made by Wm. Demuth & Co., valiie $3.00. 
One complete set of “Ideal” floats, made 


by Ideal Float Co., value $1.00. Total $4.00, 
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SALT WATER GAME FISH BLUEFISH 
(Pometomus saltatrix) 
Bluefish caught between April Ist and November 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One-piece Mueller Rod, length 5 ft. 6 in., made by Henry C. Mueller, value 
$25.00. One Ansco Junior Vest Pocket Camera, made by the Ansco Camera Co., value $15.00. 
Total $40.00, : 

SECOND PRIZE: One Fly or bait rod and $5.00 catalogue selection, made by Redifor Rod and 
Reel Co., value $20.00, 

THIRD PRIZE: One assortment of Spinners and Flies, made by John J. Hildebrandt Co., value 
$10.00. One W. D. C. Pipe in case, made by Wm. Demuth & Co., value $2.50. Total $12. 50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One assortment of Spinners and Flies, made by John J. Hildebrandt Co., 
value $10.00. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One Signal Windbreaker Flannel Shirt, made by Hilker, Wiechers Mfg. Co., 
value $5.00. One-half dozen Min-Nix Lures, made by the Min-Nix Co., value $4.25. 


Total $9.25. ; 
STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
For Striped Bass caught between April Ist and November 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One 3 H.P. Class “B” marine engine, made by Watkins Motor Co., value $40.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Free Spool Surf Casting Reel, 300 yards, made by Montague City Rod 
Co., value $17.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Silk De Luxe Steel Rod, made by W. H. Tallett, value $12.50. 

— PRIZE: One $10.00 selection of metal spoon baits from the catalogue of Hartung, 

& Co., value $10.00. 

yIFTE ‘PRIZE: One Signal Windbreaker Flannel Shirt, made by Hilker, Wiechers Mfg. Co., 
value $5.00. One W. D. C. Pipe in case, made by Wm. Demuth & Co., value $2.50. 
Total $7.50. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Six 32-inch “Not-a- Knot” Leaders, made by Hayes-Homsher Co., value $3.60, 
One outfit of four assorted ‘“‘Mermaid” Wiggling Minnows, made by McCormic Bait Co., 
value $3.00. Total $6.60. 

SEVENTH PRIZE: One-half dozen Min-Nix lures, made by The Min-Nix Co., value $4.25. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 
For Weakfish caught between April lst and November 30th 

FIRST PRIZE: One Beetzsel Reel, made by The Redifor Rod and Reel Co., value $20.00. One 
pair of 12-inch Fishing Boots, made by The Witchell-Sheill Co., value $16.00. One dozen 
Hayes-Homsher Perfection Bass Flies, made by Hayes-Homsher Co., value $4.00 Total $40.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One pocartaens of Spinners and Flies, made by John J. Hildebrandt Co., 
value $15.00. One W. . Pipe in case, made by Wm. Demuth & Co., value $3.00. One 
complete set of “Ideal” ook, made by Ideal Float Co., value $1.00. Total $19.00. 

THIRD PRIZE: One assortment of Spinners and Flies, made by John J. Hildebrandt Co., 
value $10.00. One-half dozen Corker Bass Bugs, made by Hayes-Homsher Co., value $3.00. 
Total $13.00. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Six $.85 Baits, made by The Creek Chub Bait Co., value $5.10. One-half dozen 
Min-Nix Lures, made by The Min-Nix Co., value $4.25. Total $9.35. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One-half dozen O. C. Tuttle’s Devil Bugs for Trout, made by O. C. Tuttle, value 
$4.50. Two pairs of Schoonie’s Skoote rs, made by J. R. Schoonmaker, value $3.00. Total $7.50. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One-half dozen Min-Nix Lures, made by The Min-Nix Co., valu~ $4.25. Two 
pairs of Schoonie’s Skooters, made by J. R. Schoonmaker, value $3.00. Total 9:.25. 

SEVENTH PRIZE: One Signal Windbreaker Flannel Shirt, made by Hilker, Wiechers Mfg. Co., 


value $5.00. 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena oceilata) 
For Channel Bass caught between April lst and November 30th 


FIRST PRIZE: One $10.00 Selection from the catalogue No. 6 of the Ashaway Line & Twine 

 . Co. One $25.00 Selection from the catalogue of Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. One W. D. 
Pipe in case, made by Wm. Demuth & Co., value $4.00. Total $39.00, 

SECOND PRIZE: Pair of Jud Landon Hand- made Snow Shoes, with Harness, made by Jud 
Landon Co., value $13.50. One ae Windbreaker Flannel Shirt, made by Hilker, Wiechers 
Mfg. Co., value $5.00. Total $18. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Hotakold quart ats made by The Vacuum Specialty Co., value $6.75. 
One Signal Windbreaker Flannel Shirt, made by Hilker, Wiechers Mfg. Co., value $5.00. 
Total $11.75. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One dozen Corker Bass Bugs, made by Hayes-Homsher Co., ww ne. 
Two pairs of Schoonie’s Skooters, made by J. R. Schoonmaker, value $3.00. Total $8. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One-half dozen Corker Bass Bugs, made by Hayes- Homsher Co., value a3. 00. 
One-half dozen Min-Nix Lures, made by The Min-Nix Co., value $4.25, Total $7.25. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Two pairs of Schoonie’s Skooters, made by J. R. Schoonmaker, value $3.00. 
One-half dozen “Callmac” Underwater bass bugs for baitcasting, made by Call J. McCarthy, 
value $3.00. Total $6.00, 

SEVENTH PRIZE: One-half dozen Min-Nix Lures, made by The Min-Nix Co., value $4.25. 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 
For longest Tarpon caught between Jan. Ist, 1919, and Jan. Ist, 1920 


FIRST PRIZE: One Restgood Roll-a-bed Tent, made by Wilson & Co., value $75.00. 
SECOND PRIZE: One No. 26 Tarpon Rod, made by Horton Mfg. Co., value $14.00. 
THIRD PRIZE: $10.00 selection from the catalogue of Abbey & Imbrie, value $10.00, 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus) 
For Atlantic or Pacific Tuna caught between Jan. Ist, 1919, and Jan. Ist, 1920 
er PRIZE: One Wall Tent, 7x 9, made by The Atlanta Tent & Awning Co., value $52.40. 





S. Infantry Bolo Knife, made by Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., value $5.00. Total $57.40. 

SECOND PRIZE: One $10.00 selection from the catalogue *of Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc. 

If you want more complete descriptions of any of the prizes listed above, and the | 

manufacturer’s address is not to be found in our advertising pages, write us and 

we will ask the manufacturer to forward his catalog. 

THE JUDGES FOR 1919 ARE: Trout, Dr. Raynor, Anglers Club, New York; Bass, Sh 
H. Davis, Munsey’s Magazine, New York, Will H. Dilg, Chicago; Muscallonge, etc., W. P. Corbett; 
Salt Water Fish, Van Campen Heilner, Spring Lake, New Jersey; we A Leavitt, Jr., Asbury 
Park Fishing C lub; Tarpon and Tuna, Zane Grey. 


AFFIDAVIT 
I hereby swear to statement signed by me before two witnesses and a notary public. 
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A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the ; 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap_has Fur or Flannel! inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. ; Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck, This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer’s. If he 
will not supply _you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.00. Write for booklet ef 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 





Do not send 
personal 
check, 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
pame. 


PRICE 
$2.00 
Dept. F 


JONES HAT COMPANY i MiSsoU 


























A NEVER FAILING LURE 


It looks like a bug, feels like a floats like a 
bug and tastes like a bug. TOUGH and 
DURABLE. 


Guaranteed to get bass, brown trout, brook trout, 
and salmon any time in the season. 


The Best Bait for cast- 
ing or trolling day or 
night. The only arti- 
ficial bait made that 
fish will swallow. For 
night fishing it's a 
winner. 

Bass Bugs made in three 
sizes. 

Trout Bugs made on No, 

3 and No. 6 Hooks 


Price 75 cents Each 


Uf your dealer cannot supply 
you, send your order to 


0.C. TUTTLE 


Inventor and Manufacturer 


Old Forge, N. Y. 

















“GO LIGHT BUT RIGHT” 


Compac camp equipment is built for the real outdoor entha- 
siast. Teuts for every purpose—trom 3% lb. “Sportsman” 
to 4-room family compartment tents. Ruck sacks, duftle bags, 
tarpaulins and a full line of acceasories and — Write 
for iIlustraced cataiog and prices, Address Dept, B. 


COMPAC TENT CO., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


COM PAg 


Camp Equipment Syrians 








* 








CANOES 15, 16, 17 and 18 Ft. 


Some all wood, others Canvas Covered. 





ROWBOATS and CANOES for Outboard Motors. 
2H. P. and 3 H. P. Outboard Motors. 





MOTOR BOATS, for Lakes, Rivers and Shallow water. 
Three styles, 16, 18, 20 and 24 Ft. Long. 
CATAIOG FREE. Save Money. ORDER BY MAIL 


Full description and prices based on selling direct to the 
user printed under each boat listed. 


Please state what you are interested in. 


Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. 
1901 Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 


SOUTHWORTH 
CASTING REEL 


Long Distance! 
Quiet Running ! 
No Line Spooling ! 
No Back-Lashes ! 








Novice can cast al- 

y most as good as an 
experienced angler. Reel will last a life- 
time with ordinary care. TRY IT! 


From your dealer or direct from me. 


D. C. Southworth, So. Bend, Ind. 


MORRIS CANOES 
— 


The canoe beyond compare 
Send for new catalogue 
MORRIS CANOE COMPANY 
203 State Street Veazie, Me. 


Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ship it to me 
aa as it is, or if you are too far back in the 

et our guide skin it and send me the 
akin. ¢ a specialty of mounting fish in 
life- ike. —— 


JOHN MURGATROYD, Tapidarentos 
57 West 24th Street ew York City 
































DO YOU NEED 


a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, com- 
pass, hunting knife, tackle box, 
or flash-light? We are giving 
these articles away all but free 
with a year’s subscription to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Write 
for circular. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
25 West 45th Street New York 
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PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST STORIES 


CHANNEL BASS FROM A BOAT 
By K. P. Battle, Jr. 


FTER a night at Morehead a 

start was made before sun-up on 

the little gasoline mail-boat for 

an interesting trip of about sixty 
miles to the northeast through a part of 
the inland waterway with which the North 
Carolina coast is blessed. About four 
o'clock we reached Capt. Bill Haskill’s 
wharf and his Pamlico Inn. They are on 
the southern outskirts of the village of 
Ocracoke, which is at the lower end of 
the long and narrow island that stretches 
southwest from Hatteras to Ocracoke 
Inlet. 

Our quarters are within a few feet of 
the water on the western or Sound side 
of the island. Exploring our new sur- 
roundings,. we take a short walk along 
the shoreline to where it comes around 
and turns northeast as the ocean beach. 
Standing on this point and looking across 
the inlet we see old ocean to the left 
and Pamlico Sound to the right. They 
both seem equally broad, for our island 
is so far to the east that the mainland 
is out of sight. We shall see the sun 
not only rise from the water but sink 
into it as well. 

Behind us is a grove of stunted and 
wind-blown live oaks and about our feet 
are many strange plants, among them 
the semi-tropical cactus. Our only neigh- 
bors are sea-birds and scores of tame 
Canada geese that belong to the islanders 
and are having a vacation now from their 
winter work as decoys. Truly we realize 
that we are far from home. 


PPARENTLY there is little else but 
4% water at Ocracoke, but the place is so 
protected by shoals on all sides, towards 
the sea and towards the sea-like sound, 
that it is remarkably safe, and storms 
do not molest it. Shortly before our ar- 
rival an extraordinary gale had done con- 
siderable damage some miles to the north 
and to the south, but here the only harm 
was to some fishermen’s nets out in the 
sound. 

This is a tale of channel bass, but not 
of surf fishing. I have no criticism to 
make of fishing in the surf. I have done 
it many a time and hope to again; it 
has its own charms. But at Ocracoke the 
drumming is from a boat. It is in the 
sound and mostly in fairly smooth water. 
Capt. Bill’s boat is open, flat-bottomed, 
about eight by twenty feet, and runs by 
gasoline. The old-time sailboat, which 


you may use if you like, will give far 
more of the poetry of motion, no noise 
and no evil smells; but 


if you wish to 
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be sure to “get there” and get back by 
supper-time the “Snapper” is the old 
reliable. Capt. Bill knows these waters 
for miles around like his back yard. He 
knows where to look for croakers, sea- 
mullet and trout (weakfish), but the drum 
is his special favorite and its habits his 
study. He knows all the best channels 
and slews, the best stage of the tide, 
where the small ones run and where to 
look for the big fellows. He is a good 
judge of the fish after he is caught, too, 
and may be trusted to come within a 
pound or two of his weight before get- 
ting to the scales. The luck, of course, 
is not always of the best, but when 
Capt. Bill says the outlook is good, you 
may expect that if you do not get one 
the fault is yours. 





UT here, as everywhere else, one of 

the charms of fishing is the unex- 
pected. One afternoon I was using my 
little Greenheart rod, five feet and four 
inches overall, the tip weighing four 
ounces, and a couple of No. 4/0 hooks 
tied on the same line as usually rigged 
for weakfish. Following a good strike, 
a fish was hooked that soon broke water 
and showed himself a drum of good size. 
He at first put up the usual fine fight, 
but in due time grew less lively and his 
rushes stopped. Yet he seemed to get 
heavier and the little rod to have more 
than it could do to hold him. I was about 
to get Capt. Bill to weigh anchor and 
favor my tackle by going towards the 
prize, when I saw that at last I was gain- 
ing line. When he got well in sight it 
was clear that he was foul hooked and 
was coming in, played out and broadside 
on. One hook was in his mouth and the 
other in his side near the tail fin. We 
had scarcely seen this before, in a final 
flurry, the hook in the mouth tore out. 
But the other held and the fish was 
brought to the boat and secured. “He 
will weigh thirty pounds,” said Capt. Bill. 


UCCESS in this experience was the 

cause of my overlooking the limita- 
tions of the little rod, for not long after- 
wards, with the same rig, I had a grand 
strike, and, in my turn, struck hard, with 
the result that the doubled force snapped 
the rod and bent and tore out the hook. 
The fish was that biggest one that always 
gets away. He was not even checked, 

Forced, then, to turn to tackle better 
suited to the work in hand, I rigged up 
the more substantial surf-casting outfit. 
The hook was a No. 10/0, attached to 
the line without leader of any sort. Wire 
is not needed for drum. Moreover, if 
a shark takes the bait I want him to take 
the hook, too, and be gone. The sinker 
was a three-ounce pyramid tied on in the 
ordinary way. I have tried the sliding- 
ring plan but find no practical advantage 
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as @ ALLM AC”? IMPROVED FLOATING BUGS 
WITH PATENTED NO-SLIP BODIES 
Get the Fish When Others Fail 


“It is hard to believe that any lure will ever be invented that is in 
every way more satisfactory. Certain it is that nothing will give the 
angler more sensations.” Witt H. Dine 


In 12 standard patterns or to order, each 50c., per doz. $5.50 


“CALLMAC” Floating Trout Bugs 


in 12 Standard Patterns or to Order. 
















































































































































Sizes 8and 10. Price each 35c—3 for $1.00 
“CALLMAC” Knotless Leaders unexcelled for durability and strength. 
- Call J. McCarthy, 219So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
iters 
He 
sea- in it. The reel was a No. 350 quadruple, 
rum free-spooling surf-caster, holding com- 
his fortably two hundred yards of cuttyhunk 
nels line several years old and of forgotten 
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ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 


In connection with this department we run an Information Bureau and employ a corps of assistants who for years have gathered aud tabulated 
on file cards the most complete information possible with regard to the best fishing, hunting, camping and canoeing waters in the United States and 


Canada. 


not only accurate but unbiased, and includes the best hotels, camps and 


seasons of the year, etc. 


These reports are secured direct from sportsmen who have visited these places within the last twelve months so that this information is 
guides, as well as the hunting and fishing possibilities, giving the best 
We recommend the following places, but, as it is impossible to cover all the localities in the country and at the same time 


give as complete detail as we would like, if you will write us, enclosing a stamped envelope, we will send you the names of the hotels, camps 


and guides and all particulars necessary. 


Advertisers can secure space in this department at $6.00 an inch per month. 








EAST POND CAMPS 


Black Bass Fishing 
Famous Belgrade Lakes 


COME ON—don’t say you’re too busy. Spend 
two wecks or a month and feel the good effects 
for a year. Everything to delight the enthusiastic 
angler and his family. REAL food, comfortable 
cabins with bath, fresh vegetables from our own 
arden, two automobiles. Situated on one of the 
enous Belgrade Lakes—enough said about the 
splendor of the surrounding country, the glorious 
aim tennis courts, etc. Booklet and rates on request. 


E. W. CLEMENT, Prop. 
East Pond Camps Oakland, Maine 


WOODLAND CAMPS 


: 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine 

Bass are rising to flies now and many fine catches are 

being made daily as this is the time (June) when fly 

fishing is at its best Modern cabins with and without 


baths, flush closets and running water, open fires. One 
mile to village of Belgrade Lakes, the widely known 
fishing resort Local and long distance telephone. Book- 


lets sent and reservations made on request. 


CHESTER P. THWING, Prop. 


Are You Looking for a F irst Class 
Camp in a Good Fishing Country? 


Goed service and reasonable charges. Good eats, well 


cooked An ideal country for long tramps, Mountain 
Climbing and Canoe trips. Then go to Kidney Pond 
Camps, in the famous Souidrahunk Moose Section. 


The place for a real vacation 
Maine. For rates and Booklet, 


Hampden, Maine 


Trout Ponds galore 
Reaehed from Norcross, 
address 


Bradeen & Clifford. 


~~ MIDST THE FIR AND PINE 


PENOBSCOT LAKE CAMPS 


A eollection of well-made, clean and comfortable 
wildwood homes For the Sportsman, Recrea- 
tionist and Health Seeker. Unequaled Trout and 
Tegue Fishing. Big Game and Bird Shooting. 
Write for Booklet and Map. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Jackman, Maine 


“Soak Im” 


And he had a big “SPECKLED BEAUTY”. 
There are lots of them here, and plenty of 
LANDLOCKED SALMON, all fighters. 
Come early and secure a prize. 
BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS 
Francis D. Thwing Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Round Mountain Lake Camps 


Fly fishing for trout assured every day in either of 
3 ponds, or 15 miles of mountain trout streams. In- 
dividual camps with open fireplaces; central dining 
camp. Send for free booklet and your order for Maple 
Syrup and sugar and have a taste of the Woods. 

DION O. BLACKWELL 
Round Mountain 

















Fish of the Northlands 


Information on how to get to the fol- 
lowing places, hotels, camps and guides, 
together with detailed data, furnished up- 
on request. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


BELGRADE LAKES, Kennebec County, 
Maine. Brook trout, black bass, salmon, 
yellow perch and pickerel in “The 
Ledges,” “The Cove,” “Austin’s Bog,” | 
etc. We can recommend good accom- | 
modations. | 

BEMIS, Franklin County, Maine. Brook | 
trout and salmon in the Rangeley Chain | 
and tributaries. 

BURLINGTON, _ Penobscot County 
Maine. Salmon, lake trout, small mouth 
bass, white perch and pickerel, in Cold 
Stream, Madagascar lakes, etc. 

CENTER LOVELL, Oxford County, 
Maine. Bass, salmon and pickerel in 
Kezar Lake. 

CONVENE, Cumberland County, Me. 
The neighboring waters of this section 
of the State hold an abundance of sal- 
mon, lake and brook trout, bass, white 
perch and pickerel, and very good ac- 
commodations are available. 


DEAD RIVER, Somerset County, Me. 
This region is in Northern Maine, near 
Quebec, and very wild and interesting 
country. A very delightful canoe trip 

can be enjoyed up the river and square- 

tail trout, landlocked salmon and togue 
secured. Can recommend some very 
desirable stopping places. 

EUSTIS, Franklin County, Maine. Good 
salmon, trout and togue fishing in Jim 
Pond, Shallow Pond, Dead River and 
streams. 

FARMINGTON, Franklin County, Maine. 
For salmon, bass and pickerel, try Lake 
Kezar. Can recommend good accom- 
modations. 


HAINES LANDING, Franklin County, 
Maine. Mooselookmeguntic Lake, Ken- 
nebago Lake, Upper Dam and others 
within reasonable distance are good for 
salmon and trout. 


HARRINGTON, Washington County, 
Maine. Mevers Pond, Skoodie Pond, 
Long Lake, in addition to nine different 
brooks, offer the fisherman a good 
chance to get salmon and trout. 

KENNEBAGO, Me. In the fishing wa- 
ters around only fly fishing is legal. 
There is always good square-tail brook 











trout and landlocked salmon fishing. 


McNALLY Bros. CAMPS 


furnish some of the finest 


Trout and Salmon Fishing 
Plenty of them and good size 
ZELLA ISLE CAMPS AT FISH LAKE 
MACHIAS CAMPS AT MACHIAS LAKE 
Deer, Moose, Bear and Bird Shooting 
in Season 
Camps on all outlying lakes and ponds 
Booklets and Information 


McNALLY BROS., ASHLAND, ME. 


SALMON AND TROUT IN UPPER 
SHINN POND REGION 


The Birch Point Camps are situatéd on a peninsula in 
Upper Shinn Pond. No flies. No mosquitos. Separate 
cozy cabins with fireplaces. Pure spring water. Home- 
grown vegetables. Excellent salmon and trout fishing in 
Upper Shinn. Trout in six other ponds and many brooks. 
Fishing good all summer. Painted trails for walking 











and mountain climbing. Bring your camera and take 
game pictures. For booklet and information, address 


W.S. McKenney Birch Point Camps Patten, Me. 


TWENTY-FOUR UP-TO-THE-MINUTE CAMPS 
IN MAINE’S IDEAL SPOT FOR CAMPING 
BOATING, FISHING, HUNTING 


The place for you, Mr. Sportsman, and the entire family. 
This region is famous for Trout and Landlocked Salmon 
fishing during the spring and summer months and Par- 
tridge and Deer Hunting in the Fall. Each camp has 
open fireplace, running water and nearly all have baths— 
fitted in a way that spells comfort. Excellent cuisine. Fresh 
vegetables, milk, cream and poultry. Write for booklet. 


WESTON U. TOOTHHAKER 
Pleasant Island Camps, Pleasant Island, Me. 


HEALD POND CAMPS 


Located in the heart of the big woods, 9 miles from 
Jackman, Me., 2700 feet above sea-level. Best of deer 
hunting and trout and salmon fishing. Tables supplied 
with poultry, fresh butter. cream, eggs, and vegetables 
raised at camp. ‘These camps are an ideal family camp. 
Everything in and around it is always kept neat and 








clean. These camps have both Telephone and Telegraph 
connections. The camps are reached by Automobile over 
a fine road. 


FRED HENDERSON - Jackman, Maine 


Hay Lake Camps 


Salmon! Trout! Deer! Moose! 
Situated in the heart of a big wilderness country 
abounding in fish and game. The camps consist of 
a number of small camps; well equipped. 
wholesome food served. Nonebut experienced guides 
employed. Terms reasonable. Write for them to 
ELIJAH O. ARBO Patten, Maine 


BEST FISHING IN VERMONT 


TROUT! SALMON! AUREOLAS! 


VACATION IN GREEN MTS. 
TRAMP! REST! SWIM! 
Five lakes and miles of streams and forest trails. 
Let COLD SPRING CAMPS accommodate you. 
Main camp and twelve cabins. Noted for its table 
and mineral springs. Ideal spot for ALL 
No Mosquitoes! Garage. 
H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr. AVERILL, VT. 
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TROUT FOR STOCKING 
Spring Brook Trout Hatchery 
Brook Trout for Stocking 
Able to sell about 50,000. 


GEORGE C. REID 
Phone 644, Rome, N.Y. N°"Pat Catut 





Hunter Planning Trophy Elk or 
Moose or Caribou Hunt 


wishes to engage experienced guide who lives in a terri- 
tory new enough to guarantee fair shots at large heads, 
Guide need not furnish anything but horses, canoes and 
game. Dude will furnish balance of outfit and arsenal. 
Hotel outfits not wanted. This means you, Mr. Single 
Hunter of large experience and willing to give all your 
time to one job. 
JOHN N. OSTROM 

East Randolph Cattaraugus Co., N.Y. 








FISH OF THE NORTHLANDS— 
Continued 


One sportsman reports having caught 
thirty-five in one day. 

KINEO STATION, Somerset County, 
Me. Around this section there are 
numerous dandy camps for sportsmen 
and in Moosehead Lake and its tribu- 
taries there is splendid fishing for 
square-tails, salmon and togue. 

MASARDIS, Aroostook County, Me. 
There are about twenty lakes, ponds 
and streams in this territory and big 
catches of trout have been made. 

NORCROSS, Aroostook County, Me. 
There is lots of fly fishing for trout on 
the numerous ponds and streams in 
this section of the State, and good ac- 
commodations. 

PACKARDS STATION, Piscataquis 
County, Maine. For pickerel, white 
perch and trout fishing try Sebois Lake, 
Cedar Pond, etc., near Packards Sta- 








tion, 

PRINCETON, Washington County, 
Maine. Very good salmon, lake and 
brook trout fishing in Grand Lake and 
Grand Lake Stream. : 

ROUND MOUNTAIN, Me. Fiy fishing 
for trout on mountain trout streams in 
this section, We can recommend good 


camps. 

SPRINGFIELD, Penobscot County, Me. 
In the many lakes and streams sur- 
rounding there is an abundance of land- 
locked salmon, square tailed and brook 
trout, togue, white perch and pickerel, 
and there is also an excellent camp 
which we can recommend. 

STOCKHOLD, Aroostook County, Me. 
There is an abundance of trout and 
salmon to be found in the lakes and 
streams adjoining, especially in the 
spring, when the ice goes out. 

MOOSEHEAD, Piscataquis County, Me. 
Landlocked salmon, trout and togue in 
the Kennebec River Dam. It is con- 
sidered one of the best places in this 
section. Good accommodations can be 
secured at nearby camps. 

OAKLAND, Kennebec County, Me. We 
can recommend some good camps at the 
Belgrade Lakes where you can fish for 
bass, perch, pickerel and salmon. June 
is considered the best month for bass 
fishing in the Belgrade Lakes. 

RANGELEY, Franklin County, Me. Fish- 
ermen will find good salmon and trout 
fishing in Rangeley Lake, Loon Lake, 
etc. We can recommend good camps 
to anyone interested. 

SEBEC LAKE, Piscataquis County, 
Maine. Fine salmon. trout and bass 
fishing. 

SHERMAN, Aroostook  .unty, Maine. 
In the Penobscot River, ‘oring Brook, 
Bowlan Brook above and ‘low Messer, 
Traveller, Hathom, Lunk. »s, Bowlan 

(Continued on page 9) 
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American Union. 


H. A. MACDONELL 





NORTHERN 
ONTARIO | 


A vast new land of promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States of 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery Northern 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, arable land fit for mixed f arming which may be had 
in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in others FREE. 

Already there are thousands of miles of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense forest-robed territory. 

For free descriptive literature write 

Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 





TORONTO, CANADA 











Trout! Trout! Trout! 


Biggest, Liveliest in Northern Quebec 


Our reserve comprises more than 25 lakes, all abound- 
ing with speckled beauties. Record catch by one angler: 
107 trout in two hours. A gasoline boat on the Ver- 
millan River. Log cabins with everything clean and 
comfortable. Spend a week or two and find your lost 
appetite. Open season, May Ist to Sept. 30th. Retain 
your place early. 


Deer! Moose! Caribou! Bear! 


Abound in two reserves comprising 600 sq. miles, and 
more than 100 lakes. Best and luckiest trip assured. 
Comfortable camps. Provisions, tents, canoes, guides, 
etc., furnished. Open season, Sept. Ist to Dec. 31st. 
Write for information and free descriptive booklet on 
fishing and hunting reserves. 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY, Prop. 
Chateau St. Maurice La Tuque, Quebec, Canada 


Accessible via Quebec or Montreal, by T. C. R. or C. N. BR. 


Come and Kill Your Bull Moose 


with us from the famous Geo. E. Armstrong Camps situated 
on the head waters of Wapski and Mirimichi. One dayfrom 
Tobique railroad to our Home Camps. We will you 
comfortable and guarantee to show you moose. 


Write us for booklet giving you full particulars of our country 


Wade & Knapp, Perth, New Brunswick 


Successors to Geo. E. Armstrong 
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HUNTING and FISHING. IN 
NOVA SCOTIA 


A Sportsman’s Guide 
Issued by the Game Commissioners 
for Nova Scotia, is full of infor- 
mation for Sportsmen. To obtain 
a copy of it send your name and 
address to the Chief Game Com- 
missioner, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 























F you are thinking of making a hunt this fall, 

write me for one of my 12-page booklets, tell- 
ing you how to get here and what I have in a 
game country. I have seven good camps, all in 
a good moose, deer and bear country. These 
camps are all well equipped; my guides are all 
old reliable ones; good grub, and I make it a 
point to see that every party is treated right. 


Address CHAS. WRIGHT 
Cupid, R,F’.D. No.1 
Victoria County, New Brunswick 


This is the RIGHT place for 
RIGHT good fishing RIGHT now! 

If you like to fish and catch fish, there is no place that 
surpasses the Round Lake Country. This is the home of 
the small-mouthed and red-eyed battling bass! There 
are also muscallonge galore in two adjoining lakes and 
some of the finest trout streams close by. Excellent 
accommodations at the Round Lake Club bring our guests 
back to us each year. Don’t “‘put it off.” Write to-day 


for booklet. 
Jens. Jorgenson, Mgr. 
ROUND LAKE CLUB Hayward, Wisconsin 


Bargain To Right Party 


Club house or club plan hotel at golf course Camden, 
So. Carolina, center of outdoor winter sports; main line 
Seaboard R. R. Main building 16 double bedrooms, 
5 private baths. 2 public. Living room, smoking room, 
dining room, office, kitchen, etc. Modern in every respect. 
Completely and attractively furnished. Also cottage on 
property; 3 bedrooms, bath, living room. ’ 

feet front, excellent location. Buildings attractive, 3 
years old. Price $17,500; one-third cash; balance to 
suit at 6 per cent, 

ddress; T. K. Trotter, Atty. 


Camden, So. Carolina 











FOR SALE 


ScHooDiIc LAKE CAMPS 


In Maine Woods near R, R. Station, Camps fully 
furnished; motor boat, canoes and row boats, Ex- 
cellent bunting and fishing in season, Could be 
used for summer school, vacation resort or hunting 
and fishing lodge. For particulars address 


Cc. CABLE, SCHOODIC, MAINE 


mean AT 1 HE MAPLES” 
VACATION AT 

The one Back-to-Nature Place, where you will find twenty- 
eight miles of lakes and streams to fish in, which are 
alive with Bass, Pike, Muskies, Trout and all kinds of 
small fish. Our lodge is located in natural woods over- 
looking Intermediate Lake, has two old-fashioned fire- 
places, is well lighted with gas. Good board, rooms and 
boats furnished at a reasonable price. Furnished cottages 
for rent. Write for booklet. 


W. C. GREEN 
BELLAIRE 


Select Brook Trout Fry and Yearlings for Sale by 


Big Rock Creek 
Trout Club 
481 Broadway St. Paul, Minnesota 





MICHIGAN 























FINEST LOG and STONE LODGE this side of Glacier 
National Park. Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Tennis, 
Daneing, ete. Hot anc cold water. Sanitary conditions, 
We cater to the better class. 






2, 4 








BELLAIRE, MICHIGAN 


H. D. SMITH, Manager. 
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MOVI ES of Big Game, Feathered Game, Fresh and Salt Water Fishing 
FOR YOUR ANNUAL DINNER OR CLUB BANQUET 


If you are getting up an entertainment for your next annual dinner for your sportsmen’s club 
or Conservation association and want not only a novel entertainment but something that 
will interest every one of your members, we can supply you with an hour’s entertainment 
consisting of about 4,000 feet of the finest moving pictures covering the outdoor field you 
have ever seen—a quail hunt showing the compe rising, birds falling and the dog work; a 

deer hunt, turkey hunt and a duck hunt in the Carolinas, a salt water fishing —_- on the 
Jersey Coast, a Moose hunt, or Salmon ay ey New Brunswick—pictures with all the 
atmosphere and action you can want, taken by the FIELD & ‘STREAM motion picture staff, 


Letter received from Edward A. Briggs, Pres., Newtown Camp No. 1 of the Bucks County Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association April 25, 1919. 
Our secretary, Mr. A. J. Strathie, has asked me to write you in appreciation of the Fretp 








but the general public as well. 


bigoted opponent of field sports 
truly artistic in their composition. 








! 


AND STREAM movies. The reels were presented at a public entertainment given by Newtown 
Camp No. 1, and were very greatly enjoyed not only by the sportsmen in the audience of 500, 


There is not one element in the pictures which could arouse the criticism even of the most 
They are clean, wholesome and enthusing in the extreme, and 


The wide variety of their subjects not only is certain to make some especial appeal to 
every onlooking sportsman, but acquaints the lay- 
man with the scope and importance of hunting and 
fishing. 

With all admiration for the good work Fre_tp anp Stream is doing in the conservation move- 
ment, I am, Very truly yours, 


Mr. John L. 


Dear Mr. Warner: 


These pictures were shown before the Douglas County Fish and Game Protective League last 
night and everyone was most enthusiastic in their praise of them. 
pictures that show so well the work of the dog in the field or wild life. 
that will equal these taken under your supervision. 


credit for such results. 


We will be glad to have you correspond with us if you are interested in arranging a novel entertainment 
this kind. We can guarantec it will make your banquet, outing or casting tournament a success. 


Motion Picture Department 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 25 W. 45th St., New York City 


° 


Yours sincerely, 


Banks also writes, with many others: 


Epwarp A. Briccs, Pres. 
April 10, 1919. 
I have never seen moving 
I never hope to see pictures 
You certainly do deserve a great deal of 


Joun L. Banks, President. 














The Valley Ranch Co. 


Brooks & Larom 


VALLEY, WYOMING 
Via Cody 


XCELLENT trout fishing on the Ranch. 

Rocky Mountain and Eastern speckled 
varieties. Special fishing and Summer pack 
trips through the Yellowstone Park, Jackson's 
Hole and the big game country. 
Opportunities to photograph moose, elk, deer, 
bear, etc., Hunting season opens October 
Ist. Licensed guides. Comfortable accom- 
modations on ranch the year ‘round. 


Address: I. H. Larom 


Reference E. F. WARNER of Field 
and Stream. 











The De Bruce Inn 


(Formerly old Cooper Homestead) 


De BRUCE, SULLIVAN COUNTY, N. Y. 


HIS famous fishing resort is now under 

entirely mew management. Renovated and 
improved. Best trout fishing in years. Tennis, 
clock golf, dancing. Good motor roads. Most 
central point for Beaverkill, Willowemoc, Mon- 
gaup and Esopus and Neversink centers. 


Full information from 


LEWIS PARSONS 


Winter Resort. Shore-Hills Hotel, Bermuda 


at the head of Cranberry Lake 
If you are keen for a real sport-giving, health-giving 
vacation this summer. Bear Mountain Camp in the heart 
of the wonderful Adirondacks provides the finest camp 
with the best service and attention anywhere in this part 
of the mountains. Boating and Fishing. Write me at 
ence for illustrated booklet. 


J. M. BALDERSON 
Bear Mountain Camp Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


" ’ ON INDIAN LAKE 
WILSON’S CAMP 3 ikonbaAcks 

One of the most beautiful lakes of the North 
Woods. 

The place to find big fish. Miles of wonderful 
Indian trails. Charming bungalows, spacious 
porches, overlooking lake and mountain_peaks. 
Refinement. Comfort. Good table. Tennis. 
Bathing, Canoeing. Rates, $15.00 Up Weekly 

ROBERT H. WILSON 
P.O. Address: Sabael, Hamilton County, New York 











AMORETTI LODGE'’ 


In the Heart of the Absarokas 


our hospitality is dispensed to those seeking trophies, 
rest or comfort. Best of trout fishing and big-game hunt- 
ing. Camping trips with saddle and pack animals; auto 
trips through the Wonderland of America, the Yellowstone 
National Park. We invite your inquiries in regard to 
the best way of visiting this wonderful region. 


E. AMORETTI 
Dubois - - - - - o 


“THE TEPEE” HUNTING & FISHING CAMP 


Wildest, most beautiful spot in heart of Rocky Mts. 
Heme of Grizzleys. Big and small game of all kinds. 
Lake and mountain trout in abundance. Sanitary camp 
kitchen with excellent chef. Fresh cream, butter and 
eges furnished from ranch. Good comfortable beds. Sad- 
die horses, guides, every convenience furnished, $5 per 
day. Open from July Ist to Oct. 30th. Parties must 
book in thirty days in advance. Our ranch is thirty miles 
from railroad; camp is twenty miles further by pack 
train. We meet parties with auto. Address 


Wyoming 











“‘TEPEE RANCH Philipsburg, Montana . 


ROUT fishing in ‘the Adisondack 
Mts. one of the finest Trout fishing 
grounds in the country, boats and 
guide for the asking, excellent board. 
Rates $14.00 and up per week. 
BEEBE and ASHTON 
Sunset Inn Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


Bear Spring Camps 


Unexcelled fly fishing for bass, and plenty of 
big ones. Excellent table, camps, spring 
water, and tennis courts. 
Booklet and References 
G. D. MOSHER & SON 
Belgrade Lake’, Maine 








FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and six 
pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good canoe- 
ing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, 
eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. Fine 
spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy your ticket 
for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request, a conveyance will 
meet you there; a distance of 4% miles; a good auto 
road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. Write or 
telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 


DR. McGINTY’S 


Thousand Acre Farm 
An Excellent Health Resort Open all Year 


Fishing and Hunting 
E. F. McGINTY, M.D., Prop., Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


LAKEWOOD HOUSE 


—on— 


Lake Teedyuskung, Pike Co., Pa. 


Trout, Bass, Pickerel fishing. Also boating, Open 
from June to October. Write for particulars. 
H. E. WEILER 


Rowlands, Pa. 
Express 


TROUT FISHING 


Here’s the place you have been looking for. Spruce Cabin 
Inn, located in the Pocano Mountains on an elevation 
above Brodhead Falls and Brodhead Brook, offers sports- 
men real trout fishing in seven different streams, and un- 
excelled accommodations and cuisine. Large rooms with 
private baths, electric light and every modern convenience. 
Golf, Tennis, Bowling, Pool, Saddle “erate, Fire-proof 
garage. Trout Season Now Open. Write for Booklet 

W. J. & M. D. PRICE Conndonste P One Penne. 

Cresco Station, D. L. & W. 


“New Inlet Channel Bass’ 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet for your 
next Channel Bass, or catch a hundred-pound or 
larger shark with rod and reel. Any other kind 
of salt water fishing you want. Tackle and bait 
for sale. Most comfortable fishing boat on the 


ay. 

C. E. Gerhard, Beach Haven, N. J. 
TELEPHONE, BEACH HAVEN 62 
NO FISHING 

Spot on the Jersey Coast affords BETTER 
SURF, BAY AND DEEP SEA FISHING 
than Barnegat City. 

Channel Bass, Stripers, Blues, Weaks, King- 
fish, Croakers. 

Hotel on beach. Abundant table. 


SUNSET INN, 








Hawley, Pa. 
P.O. 














Barnegat City, N. J> . 
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FOR SALE 


Wild Duck 


Preserve 


Situated in Lake Erie and a 
Short Distance from the 
Famous Duck Preserve Known 
as Long Point. 





The property comprises about 2,720 acres 
of marsh and water and 60 acres of up- 
lands. Throughout the marsh are large 
fields of thickly growing wild rice. In 
the water in the space adjoining the marsh 
are great quantities of wild celery, making 
it very desirable for various breeds of 
ducks. Throughout the greater part of 
the marsh, channels and ponds have been 
made, and excellent shooting can be ob- 
tained over decoys. Some of the best 
bass fishing in Canada is to be found in 
the Lake a few yards from the Point. 
By the cutting of further channels and 
ponds it could be made one of the best 
duck shooting grounds in this sectien of 
the country. A large, comfortable club 
house is erected on the property. For 
full particulars, apply to: 


The Toronto 


General Trusts Corporation 
83 BAY STREET TORONTO, CANADA 


MOWAT LODGE 
On Canoe Lake, Algonquin Park 


Come up here and we will show you some real fishing 
for trout and bass in Canoe Lake and nine others 
within an hour’s paddle of the Lodge. Also salmon fish- 
ing in the ‘seni lakes. Canoe trips to all parts of the 
Park. Good guides. First-class table and beds, an 
old-fashioned fireplace and shower baths. Rates $3.50 
per day. Write us for booklet. 


J.S. FRASER, Mowat P. O., Ontario, Can. 
BIG GAME HUNTERS 


In addition to our old and reliable hunting country we 
have opened up a new one in the Sills Lakes and Grand 
John Regions, Northern New Brunswick. Big GAME and 
EXCELLENT TROUT FISHING in season. Accommoda- 
tions for ladies. Write for rates, etc. Address : 


ALLEN & ESTEY 
Rainsford Allen Stone Ride re Co. 
Manager ., Canada 


SHOTS AT BULL MOOSE 


and deer are reasonably certain, caribou and bear pos- 
sible, on my ground, Sisson Branch and Mamozikeil 
(land of many tracks). 48 hours from Boston and 
Montreal. I’ve good camps and rigging with plenty 
of canoeing, and the trout fishing is grand. I’ve fol- 
lowed the woods for over 35 years. 


AMOS GAUNCE 
Riley Brook New Brunswick 


References: Gifford Pinchot, Henry L. Stimson, Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, 8. A. Everitt, Garden City, N. Y. 


PERCY B. FALDING 
REGISTERED GUIDE 

Canoe and Fishing Trips up the Tobique and 

la the — Rivers. Moose, caribou, 

Deer, Bear, Grouse. Camps are located in the 

heart of the finest big game country east of the 

Canadian Rockies. Member New runswick 
Guides’ Association. Post office address: 


Perth, Victoria County, N. B. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ANDOVER, N. B. 


Mackenzie’s Camps 
on the famous Southwest Miramichi River. At- 
lantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout. Fly Fishing. 
er 100 miles’ canoe tri Moose, Caribou, 
eer, Bear and Partridge [untin 
let of 12 views on application. 
8 MURDOCK MACKENZIE 
"gar Ridge,,New Brunswick Canada 
Tetegraph Address, East Florencevilie, N. B. 























and Kimball Ponds are good for trout 
fishing and salmon fishing in the river. 
We can recommend good accommoda- 
tions. 

WAYNE, Kennebec Station, Maine. In 
Androscoggin and Procrasset Lakes 
there are bass, perch and pickerel. 

WILSON’S MILLS, Oxford County. 
Maine. There are plenty of trout and 
salmon in the Magalloway River and 
Lincoln Pond. 

BASIN’ HARBOR, Addison County, Vt. 
Try Lake Champlain and _ tributary 
creeks and streams for small-mouth 
bass, pike, pike-perch, rock bass and 
yellow perch. 

BRANDON, Rutland County, Vt. In 
Sucker Brook and Lake Dunmore there 
are brook trout, rainbow trout, black 
bass and pike. 

CASTLETON, Rutland County, Vt. For 
splendid small-mouth bass fishing, try 
Lake Bamoseen. There are also plenty 
of great Northern pike and wall-eyed 


pike. 

ISLAND POND, Essex County, Vt. Can 
suggest Island Pond for bass and white- 
fish, and trout in nearby brooks and the 
Clyde River. 

ERROL, Coos County, N. H. In Umba- 
gog Lake and Rapid River, there are 
salmon, trout and pickerel. 

NEW LONDON, Merrimac County, N. 
H. Pleasant Lake offers some good 
fishing for landlocked salmon, square- 
tailed trout and bass. 

WEIRS, Belknap County, N. H. There 
are a lot of bass between four and five 

pounds, and also some very good trout, 
salmon and pickerel fishing. We can 
recommend good accommodations. 

CRESCENT BEACH, New London 
County, Conn. Good salt water fishing 
for flounders, sea bass, black-fish, and 
perch in fresh water. 

GUILFORD, New Haven, Conn. There 
are large-mouth black bass in West 
Pond. 

CUTTYHUNK ISLAND, Bristol County, 
Mass. In Vineyard and Buzzard’s Bay 
there is good fishing for striped bass, 
blue fish, etc. 

CRESCENT BEACH, New London 
County, Conn. In Niantic Bay and near- 
by lakes you can fish for flounder, sea 
bass, blackfish, perch in fresh water. 

ALLAGASH, Aroostook County, Me. 
The Allagash River furnishes fly and 
bait casting from May until September 
for square-tailed trout and_ salmon. 
Good accommodations are available. 

ASHLAND, Aroostook County, Me. 
The North and South ranch of the 
Machias, Spectacle Lake, Mule Pond, 
etc., furnish some excellent brook trout 
fishing. 

BIGELOW, Franklin County, Me. Very 
good fishing for square-tailed trout and 
landlocked salmon in Little King, Big 
Spencer, Horseshoe Stream, Spencer 
and Baker Lakes. Excellent accommo- 
dations can be had at camps in this 
vicinity. 

CLIFFORD, Penobscot County, Me. 
There are many trout ponds in the vi- 
cinity of Clifford and many interesting 
canoe trips can be made. Excellent ac- 
commodations can be had at camps 
around this section. 

GREENVILLE, Penobscot County, Me. 
An enjoyable vacation can be spent 
here. You can obtain good accommo- 
dations, trout fishing, motoring, boating, 
etc. 

GRAND LAKE STREAM, Washington 
County, Me. Fine salmon fishing in 
Grand Lake and Grand Lake Stream. 





the path of the Mountain Goat—bring 
down fleet Big Horns in Jasper Park 
or British Columbia. For moose, deer 
and bear, go to Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, New Ontario and Eastern 
Manitoba. Take with you a guide who 


Tite vet the lumbering Grizzly—follow 








knows the woods and knows the habits of 
ing’’—who knowi the mystery of the still 
hunt. Hunt real game this year, and track 
A Vacation Planned to Meet 
Your Needs—Choose! 
unroll before you when you 
travel through the Canadian 
Rockies, Matapedia Valley, 
La BaiedeChaleur, Gaspe, 
ocean shore of Nova Scotia. C ‘C4 
Historic facts find old-world 
alifax and their environs. Ps Id e 
If yoa have onlya nde, tions. st Inte 
Muskoka, Sparrow Lake or estions that w 
the Maritime Provinces. To 
ure, visit Western Canada, 
and such thriving cities as 
‘hear’ opportunity grow. 
Every Detail 
The Canadian Na- 
ional Railways have 
Canadathatwill help 
you plan any kind of 


the animals- practiced in the art of ‘‘call- 
the woods in their autumn glory! 

A wonder panorama will 
Cape Breton and along the 
setting in Quebec, Montreal, Our Art Booklet 

a 
spend them joyously at |} you'll find su 
combine business with pleas- 
Winnipeg, where you can 
Planned 

collected facts about 
vacation. 





: Paul, Minn... 





TEMAGAMI, ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp, Lake Temagami, Ontario, Canada 


The unspoiled country—A_Camp with every comfort in 
the heart of the C: anadian North Woods—1500 = Best 


P One night from Toronto. Excellent 
Rates $15 and and per week; $2.50 and $3 per 
Write for booklet 


Miss L. ORR 
Temagami P. O. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


For your fall hunting trip try the famous Odell] 
River Country for Big Game, Moose, Deer and 
Bear. For rates and references write to 


JAMES A. vest 
Telephone N. B, 3-31 


Ontario 





Odell River, N. B. 
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= KENNEL DEPT. 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 
Author of “Dogs of the World”, “The Whippet, 


or Race Dog”’, etc., etc. 


Breeders of good Sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fretp AnD Stream readers are made up of red- 
blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels in 
these columns and take advantage of this active market. Our rate for display advertisements is $6.00 per inch per month; classified copy 5c a word per 


month, each number and initial in both advertisements and address counting as words, 


remittance must accompany order. 


No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all cases 











r AIREDALE TERRIER 
. AT STUD 


International Champion 
Kootenai Chinoo 
(AKC 160417: CKC 13547) 
The only American bred interna- 
tional champion Airedale in the 
world, and 


A REAL TERRIER 


FEARLESS HUNTER OF BIG 
AND SMALL GAME, retrieves on 
land or water, summer or winter, has magnificent 
head and coat and is a great big stout-hearted sire 
of large litters of magnificent pups. <A canine noble- 
man, a “‘one man,’’ he-man’s dog, full of brains, 
pep, and guts. STUD FEE: $25 

Send your bitch by express prepaid to WESTON, 


New Jersey. 
description of KOO- 
t 





4 Typical Vibert Head 


Illustrated booklet with full 
TENAI CHINOOK upon request. 


Vibert Kennels, Box 23A, Weston, N. J, 














AT STUD 


The Sensational Wire-Haired Fox Terrier 


TINTERN STAR ARTIST 


K. C. S. B 248632 
Bern Sept. 10, 1917, and the Property of Tintern Kennels. 


After his appearance at the last Westminster Kennel 
Club Show $2,000 was refused for him, probably the big- 
gest price offered for an American-bred wire fox terrier. 
He is the sire of Star Actor, one of the best puppies I 
ever saw at his‘age. A big price refused for him; and 
many other good ones shortly to be shown. 

Stud Fee $30. To approved bitches only. 


ticulars apply 
STANLEY LOMAS, WESTBURY, L. L., N. Y. 


Phone, Westbury 231 


FOR SALE 


Five pure bred Llewellin puppies — two 
months old— guaranteed to be natural 
bird dogs. Will set and retrieve birds 
without training. Price, $25.00 apiece. 


D. A. WHITFIELD, Crew Lake, La. 


All par- 














OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 
Choice Stock For Sale 
SixF amousOorangs at Stud 
OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Rreeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World 


Dept. A, La Rue, Ohio 


SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


I have left for sale a few very choicely bred 
Llewellin and English setter pups, sired by that 
great stud dog GLAD HAWK, No. 31080 and out 
of dams that produce natural-born bird dogs. Best 
of stock and priced right. Send for lists. Enclose 
stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 
Edgewood, Iowa 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 


dogs 
PERCY K. SWAN Boz 30 Chico, Calif. 











THE OTHER MAN’S DOG 


How often do we stop and consider the 
life, usefulness and surroundings of 
the other man’s dogs? When you look 
upon the picture of the long dog from Af- 
ghanistan you will recognize that probably 
such a dog has never, so far as one is 
aware, been seen on the American con- 
tinent. Yet in this dog we will observe 
a splendid specimen of an ancient breed 
and probably as old as coursing and fal- 
conry. For it will be borne in mind 
that the traditions of greyhounds and 
hawks came to us from Asia. The Hon. 
Gerald Lascelles tells us that falconry 
is probably the most ancient of sports. 
That it was popular in the East centuries 
before it traveled to Europe is well known. 
Sir A. Layard, our author says, records in 
his work on “Nineveh and Babylon” that 
in the ruins of Khorsobad he found a bas- 
relief representing a falconer bearing a 
hawk on his wrist. “In this case,” Sir 
Gerald remarks, “we may start our his- 
tory of the sport from 1200 B. C.” About 
1,350 years after that Arrian the Greek 
wrote about coursing and greyhounds— 
or, at least, that class of dog which is 
able to reach, turn and kill the fleeing 
hare. The greyhound, the well-bred and 
true greyhound, as we know him, is prob- 
ably as fast as any living creature, for he 
can sometimes overtake the smaller ante- 
lopes of Africa and on their own ground, 
and, that, a terrible task when the grass 
is burnt off to set before any dog. For 


+ the long dog breed is dead game; his 


heart will stand the gaff when his pads 
have been run off and red-bare. 


THE AFGHAN GREYHOUND 


N the case of the Afghan greyhound 
we will see a very well protected and 
footed dog. Meeting three sportsmen who 
had seen much hunting in Afghanistan, 
they were good enough to explain that 
the well-feathered foot is of the utmost 
importance, because of the very rough 
going that the dogs have to undergo. The 
Afghan greyhound is, however, not to be 
compared with the European and, perhaps, 
the Persian and the Arabian dogs in speed. 
Sut the Afghan is splendidly picturesque 
in appearance and interesting, as is the 
history of his masters who claim descent 
from King Saul. It will be also of im- 
portance to note in connection with dog- 
breeding in Afghanistan that in this coun- 
try of Central Asia the climate is found 
favorable. Pointers are bred in the Ko- 
histan of Kabul and above Ialalabad— 
“large, heavy, slow-hunting, ‘but fine-nosed 
and staunch’; very like the old double- 
nosed or nostriled Spanish pointer. 


THE POPULAR AIREDALE 


HEN a man has sold over 8,000 
Airedales in between eight and nine 





The Afghan Greyhound. 


years’ time that, surely, is enough to prove 
there is an enormous demand for the 
rough, ready and useful waterside dog. It 
was Henry Vibert, of Weston, N. J, 
whose place was visited late in June, who 
told the writer all about the great trade he 
accomplishes in dogs and how his adver- 
tising in FIELD AND STREAM for nigh on 
two years has brought him such enor- 
mous results. From May 23 to June 23 
he had sold 128 Airedales of different 
ages. Looking over his books, it was to 
find these well-bred dogs had been shipped 
to widely distributed parts: Cuba, the 
Canal Zone; several to British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, Washington, Maryland, 
Florida, Chicago, Memphis, Tenn.; Mas- 
sachusetts, Oklahoma, Alabama, etc., etc. 
Even whilst we were at lunch at Mr. 
Vibert’s lovely place the mail arrived with 
inquiries*from Shanghai and Dairen, Man- 
churia. The correspondents had seen Mr. 
Vibert’s card in this publication. The 
Dairen, or “Dalrey,” correspondent 
wanted to know about the full cost of 
a single and a brace of young Airedales, 
delivered. The price quoted to him was 
$150 for one and $210 for two—all risks 
being covered by the vendor. 


THE GREAT BOOM IN DOGS 


HERE is an enormous cali for dogs 
just now, and American breeders are 
coming into their very own. For quite five 
and thirty years American and Canadian 
gold has been sent to Europe—the British 
Isles, especially--for the best that was 
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going in blood, utility and good looks in 
the way of dogs. As will have been 
gathered from the foregoing paragraph, 
America has now become the exporter; 
indeed. she is really the  stepping- 
stone between the Occident and the Ori- 
ent. Asia must have her dogs, and when 
we come to consider the home of the 
Mongolian pheasant we can well imagine 
the use of our dogs. Nor must we forget 
the wild animals, many of them common 
with those of Europe. For if we consult 
our authorities we will read a good deal 
about bears, wild boars, hares, wolves, 
foxes, wildcats, and in the north of Man- 
churia sables are found in great numbers. 
Then there are tigers and panthers. So 
enormous are the shoals of salmon that 
in some of the smaller rivers they squeeze 
one another out on to the banks. So 
with all this great animal, bird and fish 
life there is plenty of good sport ahead, 
not only for American dogs, but for 
American sportsmen who care to voyage 
over to the country of the Manchus. 


AIREDALES AND RATS 


I AM enabled to give a pretty good pic- 
ture of the Airedale, South Mountain 
Co. Girl, with her neat little morning’s 
work (two hours) and her thirty-two ro- 
dents which she dug out herself. She was 
found with ’em, and Mr. Vibert was very 
sensible in putting the camera on the lot. 
As will be observed, there are some good 
rats among the string, and a good many 
of them would weigh over the pound each. 
For sixteen ounces avoirdupois is the rec- 
ognized weight of a rat in the old terms, 
conditions, or whatever you like to call it 
words of the articles of the old-time rat- 
killing competitions. A real good terrier 
should be able to kill his weight in one 
minute. That is to say: a sixteen-pound 
dog should kill in the pit sixteen rats 
in sixty seconds. We once made a handi- 
cap for a great and public rat-killing com- 
petition in Johannesburg, South Africa, 
on that principle. The scheme or idea 
worked out all right, fox-terriers being 
first and third, with an Airedale in be- 
tween. There were about thirty dogs en- 
tered, and the killing took place in a 
hexagon-shaped plate-glass pit that cost 
$300. According to the Roman Dutch law, 
that of the Boer regime, one could not 
do anything that was legally cruel to a 
rat. So all of the other than respectable 
Randites flocked to the Circus to see the 
greatest and richest gold-mining camp in 
the world enjoy itself! 





Airedale and Her Two Hours’ Work 


Property: 
Vibert Kennels, Weston, N. J. 


THE HUSKY AND HIS WORK 
]F ever motion pictures accomplished any 

good then surely they have disclosed 
to the peoples of the temperate climes the 
usefulness of the dog to man in the far- 
away and practically otherwise inaccessi- 
ble regions. Were it not for our good 
old friend, the husky, and his striving, 
Struggling, hard-bitten mates, a good deal 
of the world were unknown. He will go 


























Airedale 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Su- 
preme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We Offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 











by a registered stud. 


These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Terriers 
“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 





PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 





SAFE DELIVERY 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
Only American Bred International Champion Airedale in the World and a splendid 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price List on Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 23A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone Bound Brook 397 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORLD 








AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED 


Puppies and grown stock either sex. Must be 
healthy. throughbred, reasonable. Give fuil partic- 
ulars. If you wish to buy an Airedale, W-ite 
fox our sales list. 

AIREDALE EXCHANGE 
Box L Rue, Ohio 


Airedales, Collies, or old | 
English Shepherd dogs 


Trained male dogs, brood matrons, pups all ages. 
Flemish Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian | | 
Rabbits. Send 6c for large instructive list of what | 
you want. 


W.R. WATSON Oakland, lowa Box-700 














Enter Your Dog in the One Day 


SUMMER DOG SHOW 


Under Auspices of the 


Rhode Island Kennel Club 


Newport, R. I. 
Saturday, August 16, 1919" 


Big list of Handsome Trophies and Cash 
offered in every Breed. Entries close 
Saturday, August 2, 1919. For all in- 

formation and prize lists address : 


GEORGE F. FOLEY, 1309 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





GEELONG KENNELS © 


SQUAMKUM ROAD, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Airedales a Specialty 


JAS. W. BALL, 67 Exchange Place, NEW YORK CITY 
R. F. HEIGHT, 114 6th Street, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
JAMES CRAWFORD, Mgr., Phone 37-F-8, FARMINGDALE, N. J. 


AIREDALES AT STUD—FEE $25 EACH 


Ch. Geelong Cadet— Geelong Gladiator — Tanglewold -Terror 
CHAMPION GEELONG CADET: 44 pounds, beautiful head, color, 


eyes, 


legs. feet; splendid coat and every inch the champion. GEE- 


LONG GLADIATOR: 44 pounds, standard size; a grand dog and 


won at every or. year; 
winners, classes. 


1st American-bred limit and reserve 
K. C.. Madison Sq., New York City; 


ist Amer- 


ican-bred, limit dl 4 »st Airedale at Detroit, beating Ch. Polam Maxim, 
Silver pce. Banker. Earlewood Warlock, Ch. Tintern Tip Top, = 


etc. TANGLEWOOD TERROR 


sire of C iP GEELONG CADET and grand sire of GEELO 
[Prize-bred pup- 


GLADIATOR. Terror isa first class stock getter. 
pies and young stock for sale.] 


: a very well known Airedale an 


NG 
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L LOVE 


A POLICE DOG PUPPY 


Aff 








WHICH ONE WILL 
YOU HAVE ? 
‘Write now for descriptive literature 


JPALISADE KENNELS - Box 10. 
Merrick Rd, ¢ « Rosedale, Long Island _ | 








WIRE-HAIRED FOX 
TERRIERS ATSTUD 


The Sensational British Conejo Uncle Sam, 
Champion Wycollar Boy, Fee $25. 

Fee $50. Conejo High Brow, 
Fee $25. 





Champion Wireboy of 
Paignton, Conejo Parcel Post, 
fee $25. 


Fee $50. Fe 
Conejo Diplomat, Conejo Inspector, 
. ~ . re 4 


Tee $25. Fee $25. 
Puppies By These Dogs Occasionally For Sale 
Address all communications to 
CONEJO KENNELS 


Chas. Trayford, Mgr. Huntington, L. I. 
Telephone 290 Huntington 


AT STUD THE FAMOUS BAYCROFT AIREDALES 


“‘Midland Master G,’’ the Cana- 
dian champion and sire of cham- 
pions, fee $30. ‘‘Kirkdale Con- 
*sort,”” 23 champions in 5 gen- 
erations, fee $25. **Wollaton 
Prince Nobbter,’’ one of the good 
ones, fee $25. No better blood 
lines anywhere at any price. 
Baycroft Airedale Kennels, Reg. 





4. 8. Pollard, V. 8. Owner 


MASTER G " 188 Harrison St., Providence. R. I. 


Coonhounds and Combination Hunters 


for coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, etc. 
Big game hounds, rabbit hounds, Pointers, 
Setters, Airedales and Fox Terriers. 
Catalog ten cents. 

SAM STEPHENSON 


Covington, Tenn. 


SQUIRREL DOGS 


We have a few well trained squirrel dogs | 
at reasonable prices. Stamp for reply. 


OTIS SLATER & SONS 


Oconee - 7 - - Illinois 








| AT STUD THE IMPORTED 
AND CELEBRATED ALL WHITE 
BULLTERRIER 


All Fire Supreme (45 Pounds) 


Property Little House Kennels, Manhasset, 
°9 Y. 
Winner Best Dog in Show, Syracuse State Fair. 
Providence, R 
prizes at the most important events. 

A real bull terrier with long head and punishing jaws; 
grand body, ribs and loin; good shoulders, excellent legs 
end firm feet; superb hind quarters and good tail. A 


Winner 
I., and a large number of the best 


bull terrier; a gentleman in the ring and a gladiator, if 
need be, in the pit. ALL Fire SupREMB is 2% years 
old and coming into his full vigor. A sure sire and has 
already served 5 bitches owned by Mr. Elliott, the lead- 
ing bull terrier breeder on the North American Contin- 
ent. Fee $390. 


Apply FRED SMITH 
Kennel Manager Tel. Manhasset, 202 
Wire Haired Pointing 
Griffons 
Rapidly becoming the most 
popular shooting dog and 
companion. Puppies and 


working dogs for sale. 


William Tallman, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Foxhound; Beaglehound; Coonhound; pups 
and trained dogs. Rabbits all breeds; booklet 
on farming rabbits 10c., guinea pigs; ferrets; 
white mice and rats; pigeons and blooded 
swine. Stamp for circulars. 


C. LOUIS BEHM, Dep’t. F. Springfield, Ill. 
Comanche Cash 36968 F.D.S.B. by 


CHAMPION COMANCHE FRANK and 
HARD CASH’S BECKY. FEE $25.00 
A proven sire of Shooting Dogs. The sire of pups 


that have gone into the field at less than six months 
of age and worked like old dogs. 


HIRAM SHERRILL, East Hampton, NEW YORK 




















The international Champion TIP 
WEATHER out of CLARA. 


The Famous American Champion 


Puppies and grown stock for sale at 





OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOGS (Bobtails) 
KINNELON KENNELS have at Stud 


WOOD HERO out of LADY RIDER. 


The best Old English Sheepdog biood in the World. 
Address KINNELON KENNELS, BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 


TOP WEATHER by TYPICAL 
Fee $25.00 


NIGHT RIDER, by Ch. BRENT- 
Fee $25.00 


all times. 











where no other beast of burden or draught 
can take you; he can travel and live 
where horse, mule and motor fail; he is 
the soul of the North and the soul of 
the South. His prowess and his magnifi- 
cent endeavors have brought relief to the 
wanting and salvation to men of science, 
travel and adventure. Yet, at our dog 
shows, it is seldom we see a real good 
husky—the husky of the very strong and 
active type. I have seen Eskimo dogs 
higher on the leg than the Russian wolf, 
their jaws were seemingly strong enough 
to crack, like the hyena, the leg bone of 
a horse. The big, black, or very nearly 
black, and _ silver-colored, under-coated 
dog owned by W. R. Temple was a ter- 
ror in his majesty and might. Offered 
him in a swap, one was afraid to go 
near him. Yet he had come from where 
Franklin and Nairns and Nansen had 
been. He was a sort of wild-dog-pioneer 
cast upon a foreign shore that he did 
not like. Then. Peary’s dogs and the 





Husky or Sledge Dog of Northern Canada. 


' 


dock-tailed ones of the unfortunate, and 

am bound to write, ill-advised Scott, 
who went for the Antarctic Pole with 
some of his dogs bobbed—as the official 
pictures will prove, and leaving them— 
the dogs—without their own curled tails 
wherewith to muff up or cuddle their 
heads in those awful blizzards of the 
unknown, where blubber, feathers and 
down can alone withstand the elements. 
Of all countries among the nations, it is 
supposed that Canada puts the dog to just 
as much practical value as in any other 
place. North American huskies opened 
up Alaska and have given us the greatest 
of all dog trials in the world. The ideaf 
dog, as will be seen in the picture, was 
snapped at James’ Bay, Northern Canada, 
by R. T. Bowes, of Ottawa. Here was a 
dog as strong as could be and with very 
great intelligence stamped on his splendid 
countenance. 


“THE GLORIOUS TWELFTH” 


OR five long and warring years. 

many a sportsman and sportswoman 

has yearned for the glorious twelfth 

of August, the opening of the sea- 
son of what has been styled “St. Grouse.” 
It is, indeed, a great sight and even the 
shop-windows in most big towns where 
they sell boots and all sorts of shooting 
outfits are liberally bedecked with the 
purple heather, now in all the beauty of 
its autumnal bloom. Special trains are 
run from the metropolis to Scotland, and 
the Pullmans are full of men who know 
the smell of gunpowder in more ways 
than one. On the London and North 
Western Railway they have special vans 
—kennel vans for the dogs, and here often 


Se 35>—25 weet | OF St DY pee (2S 
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“The Glorious Twelfth’: 


we will see most beautiful pointers, setters 
and retrievers which have just left the 
breakers—a body of men—keen observers 
of nature and “handlers” in the true sense 
of the word. In pre-war days the sales 
of gun-dogs every Friday afternoon at 
Aldridge’s, St. Martin’s Lane, would draw 
all and sundry. No common stuff would 


be accepted for the catalogue; and when 
the auction commenced there was no 
dwelling over the prices, Mr. Akehurst’s 
hammer falling promptly, even as those 
of his fellows at the great book and 
art sales. At these auctions there are 
few outsiders. Everyone there is out for 
business and the bids are made in guineas. 


Grouse Shooting Over Pointers in Scotland. 


THE BIRD-DOG AUCTION 

T that ringside could have been met 

what may be described as the advance 
guard of such Americans as George J. 
Gould and Clarence H. Mackay. Ned 
Armstrong would have crossed in July 
with a team of American-breds for Mr. 








Mackay’s Scottish moors, and his em- 





The Celebrated Airedale Terrier 


SILVER BIRCH BANKER At Stud—Fee $25 


The UNDEFEATED CANADIAN CHAMPION of 1918. 
By Silver Birch Double-Housemaid, by Rockley 


Ranger. Sitver Brrcn Banker is a wonderfully 
prolific sire. He has great bone, small ears, long, 
lean head, grand coat, dark eye and first-class 
shoulders. Owner: Wyatt T. Mayer, Albany, 
v. Y. All approved bitches to be sent to 


N. Y. 
ALF. DELMONT, Wynnewood, Pa. Tel. Ardmore, 774 


Hound Pups 


Several litters sired by Capt. Kidd 
209193. Young Rambo 206194 and 
Jackson AT HS B, just weaned and 
ready to ship. 

OTIS SLATER & SONS, 


THE BLUE GRASS 


FARM KENNELS 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; also 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser 
to judge the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
tefunded. Sixty-eight page, highly illustrated, instructive 





Oconee, II. 








and interesting catalogue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 


Chesapeake-Spaniel 


Retrievers 


Have fine litter, half Chesapeake half spaniel, 
puppies, Registered sire and dam. Both excel- 
lent retrievers. Right age for Fall Hunting. 


F.L. FREEMAN, _Deerwood, Minn. 


At-Stud the beautiful white and lemon-ticked English Setter 
VIN LUSK TOD 


One of the best headed setters 
living; @ big dog of supreme 
quality and first-class in the 
field. A winner at Bedford, 
Mass.; Lynn, Mass.; Lowell, 
Masa, ;and first-prizeAmerican 
breds, second open class and 





reserve winners class Provi- 
dence, R. I, April 23. Assure 
stock getter. Fee $25. For 
further particulars apply to 


a LUSK, 22 Crescent Hill Ave, Arlington Heights, Mass. 
“ALLIES FIRST? =—— 


When You Want a Dog—and you will 
want a quality dog and LOW in price, 
YOU SHOULD LET REUBEN CLARKE 
serve you. 26 years in the line means 
something. Airedales a Specialty. 


NEW YORK KENNELS, 113 E. 9th ST., N. Y. 

















U. R. FISHEL’S NOTED 
POINTERS 


have been for many years conceded 
the best possible in bird dogs. Want- 
ing only the very best in my kennels, 
I purchased Mr. Fishel’s entire kennel. 

TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS are 
now in a position to offer you splen- 
did value in SHOOTING DOGS, 
CHOICE PUPPIES and BROOD 
BITCHES. IN STUDS we offer the 
WORLD’S BEST BIRD DOG SIRES. 

Write us your wants, please, or send 
for printed list, free. We want you to 
see just what we have to offer you. 
Every dog is better than represented 
and is guaranteed to please you. We 
invite the closest inspection and trials. 


TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 
S. BARTON LASATER, Prop. 


W. E. Lucas, Educator A.C. Steel, Kennel Manager 
Box 165B. Paris, Tennessee 
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money can 
impure preparations whi 


(1) QUICKWORK MANGE, FLEA and SKIN SOAP, 
& soluble sulpho-cresol cleansing and healing soap 
that kills fleas the instant it touches them and imme- 
diately relieves the itching of and permanently cures 
all ordinary skin affections. A wonderful coat grower. 
Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 





Postpaid upon receipt of check, money order or cash. 


QUICK WORK DOG PREPARATIONS 


Put up by the largest kennel of its kind in the world where they are in constant practical use and where they were developed 
by actual trial on over eight thousand dogs 


(2) QUICKWORK CONDITION POWDER, the ideal 
conditioner and tonic, purifies the blood, cleanses the 
stomach and keeps the dog in perfect health and 
spirits. Makes dog eat. Valuable in the cure of 
skin troubles resulting from impure blood. Give once 
a week and insure your dog’s health. Helps puppies 
grow. Price $1.10 postpaid, large can. 


COMBINATION OFFER ON THE THREE PREPARATIONS ALL ORDERED AT THE SAME TIME $3.00 ‘ 
ther preparations: Rheumatism Cure $2.10 postpaid, Distemper treatment $5. 


QUICKWORK LABORATORIES ob» o. 2dk 7" BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


CIRCULAR UPON REQUEST. 


before placing upon the market. 
buy and developed FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DOG and to protect him against some of the harsh, 
ich often injure and sometimes kill the faithful animals to which they are given. 


The Three Quickwork Leaders Which Every Dog Owner Should Have On Hand Are: 


Are SURE, SAFE 
BENEFICIAL 


Compounded from the purest drugs that 


(3) QUICKWORK WORM CAPSULES used on 
thousands of puppies and grown dogs without one 
failure or fatality. Can be given safely to pups as 
young as four weeks. Simple to give, powerful in its 
action, safe and harmless. Works inside of an hour., 
Gets all the worms. Price $1.10 postpaid for enough 
to worm six grown dogs or twelve puppies. 

















Top o’ the World Kennels 


Samoyedes 


Exclusively 


The Samoyede dog 

(pronounced Sam-o- 

yad) are about the size 

of the Chow and pure 

white, with long hair 

standing straight from 

the body, each hair having the ice-like glisten 

peculiar to the breed. A very intelligent animal 

with splendid dispositions, never cross or snappy. As 

a playmate for children, a chum for the grown-ups, or 

a guard for house or autombile, there is nothing to 

equala Sam. Our dogs are shipped on trial, satisfaction 

guaranteed or money refunded A few nice puppies 
on hand at present. $50 up 

RUTH E. NICHOLS 
2929 Fairfield Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 


Yurak Kennels 


Samoyede puppies and 
grown dogs from pedigreed 
prize winping stock, Price $0 up. 


Shut Balackeror. A. K. ©, 249764. A 
first prize and reserve winner at the 
Gardev «how. 


MRS. FRANK ROMER 
611 First Ave., West Haven, Conn. 


FRENCH BULLDOGS 


THE WOMAN'S FRIEND—THE CHILD’S COMPANION 


May I advise you regarding French Bulldogs? 
NO FEES: Absolutely nothing to Sell or Buy 
I simply want you to have a Real Dog. 


GEO. 0. CANNING 
415 Fort Washington Ave, N.Y.G. Tel. St. Nicholas 9193 


CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


Keeps your dogs in tfect con- 
dition. A perfectly balan food of meat, 
wheat and cereals. Unexcelled. 50-lb. con- 
tainers and bags for kennel use. Also5-lb. 
cartons for individual owners. Send fer ‘ 
prices and our book on care and feeding of dogs. 


CHAMPION ANIMAL FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Wirehaired and Smooth Fox Terriers 
For Sale—Also At Stud 


CHAMPION LYNNFIELD SALEX (Wirehaired) 
LYNNFIELD SANDSTORM (Smooth) 


Puppies by these sires have won more American- 
bred prizes than all the rest of other kennels 


combined. Property of 
Daniel E. Lynn, Port Huron, Mich. 
Imported and Homebred 
Airedales, Fox Terriers, English Bulldogs, - 
or Show, Sport and Companions 
AIREDALE, the American-bred and INTER- 
NATIONAL WINNER, Rosecrort Jersey LicguTNING 
(Property of Mrs. E. Tuson) 

The Importep Wirenamrep Fox Terrier, MICKEY’s 
Mope.. Winner in England, Canada and United States 
Stud fees, $15 

I attend all Shows and handle all Breeds. 


application 
SAM BAMFORD, 8 Edward Street, TORONTO, CANADA 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free ts any address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


FOR SALE 


Several well bred 
Virginia Fox Hounds and Puppies 


H. R. REED 
BERLIN, PA, 

Large st Importers of English Bulldogs in America 
AMERICAN and ENGLISH FOXHOUNDS 
Working Springer, Field and English-type 

Cocker Spaniels 
KERSAL, KENNELS 
Registered 
836 College St., Toronto, Canada 
Field Dogs Broken. Breeders and Exhibitors 
Watch the Winners—They Carry the 
Kersal Name 
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Terms on 
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ployer’s blank check in his pocket to go 
the limit when Armstrong saw what he 
thought Mr. Mackay wanted. It has al- 
ways been contended that a dog broken 
on grouse is a better dog on partridges 
than a dog broken on partridges is on 
grouse. For grouse run a lot, not only 
after pairing, but when the first flight 
pack. So the dog gains more ‘liberty 
and becomes a wider ranger. As we know, 
partridges lie very close and often will 
get up right under your feet, so to speak. 
In America, the wide-ranging fast dog 
is required, and that, probably, is the 
reason Bob Armstrong hies him away to 
the Manitoba prairies in June or July to 
cast his charges off in the new stubbles 
when the land is abloom with wild-roses 
and the dewy mornings make fine hold- 
ing for the scent of the prairie chicken. 
“Ready at cock screech!” is the motto of 
the diligent dog-breaker. “An’ have your 
young dogs under cover when Old Sol 
begins to burn up the scent!” What 
prouder moment can a man enjoy than 
the grandeur, the often uncanny under- 
standing or wisdom of his gun-dogs—the 
perfectly broken brace of pointers or set- 
ters and plenty of game to satisfy their 
undoubted ardor. 


HIS FISH TO THE NET 


HE poacher’s dog one glories in; the 

cunning of man and so-called brute, 
when synchronized, becomes pretty near to 
the apotheosis of absolute deviltry! Behold 
the ways of the decoyer’s dog. How 
that dog works in and out and enceurages 
the inquisitive ducks up, up and up until 
the screen falls and they’re in the pipe! 
Again, the lurcher which drives his game 
at the dead o’ night as best he can to his 
master’s net. As silent as the grave and 
as sure as death, the bastard greyhound 
will help to fill his master’s pot and his 
master’s pan. He will slink away if 
trouble be apparent; he will run home and 
blink if his hero be caught! For no 
stories are told outside the school that 
produces the poacher and his dog! And 
writing on this subject, it is to be re- 
minded that only once was seen a dog 
working to the poacher’s set net for fish 
—trout and sewin. As we all know, the 
fish at night leave the deep pools to feed 
on the shallows or fords; even the eels 
go to those places, and there one would 
set a night line. And well did our fellow 
men know that! It was*in the black- 
ness, when all of the old town was seem- 
ingly asleep, that we, Edgar Rees and J, 
saw the net being set across the three 
arches of the stone bridge. We lay low; 
there was a whistle and a hand waved 
the lighted lantern. Then we heard the 
noise of the working dog, beating the 
stream, quartering his “ground,” even as 
a gun-dog works to the hand or finger 
in the field! Beneath us were two fellows 
waiting for their prizes—the now running 
back and affrighted fish! Short clubs 
did their work promptly. “A very pretty 
piece of work,” laughed my friend. “That’s 
Edgar! You wouldn't tempt us to sell 
a wonderful dog! How much?” Master 
him, sir, would you, sir? That’s good, 
sir! Now have a drop of rum with us, 
sir, and drink to the dog, sir. Bill, give 
these two a brace of sewin—fine condi- 
tion now, sir; and worth two shillings a 
pound in London on Monday morning, 
sir.’ And so we accepted tribute from 
the river poachers and, incidentally, picked 
up a bit of real dog stuff. 


offer some beautiful, brilliant red 
CHOW CHOW PUPPIES 
(Chinese Dogs) and GROWN STOCK 
This is the home of 
MANDARIN OF BAINBRIDGE 


FEE CUM BOY, MR. CHANG, GREENACRE 
HUMMER and SUNDAWN 

QUEENS BOULEVARD and JEFFERSON ST., JAMAICA.N. Y. 
15 minutes by motor from New Yor 

R. S. WALSH, Owner, 107 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 





Phone Bedford 1236 














Tarnedge Kennels 


REGISTERED 
Breeders— Exhibitors—Importers of 
Prize Winning 


CHOW-CHOWS 
Puppies and Grown Stock for Sale 
PERCY C.. STODDART 
Long Lake West Adirondack Mountains, New York 
40 Trained. And Partly Trained Country 
Raised Rabbit Hounds For Sale 
At Reasonable Prices. Most any size kind and color. All 


Dogs farm raised, Healthy. Write your wants in time. If 
you wish finished photos enclose 20 cents in stamps or coin 


HARRY WELSH 
May Port, Clarion County 


COONHOUNDS 


Thoroughly trained, sent on trial. 
Frye’s Kennels Finger, Ten. 








Penna. 








WANTED—Thoroughly broken English Setter 
dog, two to four years old. Give description and 
lowest price. G. E. Harbaugh, La Jolla, Calif. 

ANTIQUE firearms, swords, Indian _ relics, 
curios, coins, lists free. Antique Shop, 33 South 
18th, Philadelphia. 

22 CAL. B. 8. A. RIFLE—29-in. barrel cham- 
bered for 22-long rifle shells. Equipped with 
B. S. A.. sights, 6 apertures, windage and eleva- 
tion. In perfect order. Shot less than 500 
rounds. $50.00. F. M. Dietz, 41 W. Bay St. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

$20 SUFFICIENT to establish a good business, 
honorable and straight, strictly your own. Val- 
uable side line for those having office equipment, 
or may be conducted from home. Plan is new; 
of great value; nothing similar before offered. 
George Welles Moseley, Newburgh, N. Y. 

1 RED DEER; 2 elk; 1 Zebu cow and bull, 2 
and 3 years old; and 5 Shetland ponies. For 
sale cheap. Weir, 432 E. 53. Telephone Plaza 
5249. 

GUN OWNERS! refinish your firearms like 


new with two guaranteed or money refunded 
manufacturers’ trade secrets for one dollar, to 
reblue or rebrown your barrels and material, one 
to retemper gun springs. N. E. Turner, 1585 
Bellaire St., Denver, Colo. 

PERSONAL, BROTHER—Accidentally dis 
covered pleasant Florida root easily, inexpen- 
sively overcomes tobacco habit and indigestion. 
Stokes, 


Gladly send particulars free. Maurice 


Mohawk, Fla. 
ee, Srice esos 





KiEAN 


dheres to natural lineg 
of the body. Once on 
it stays put. 


ASK YOUR DEALER © POSTPAID $1.00 
A’R°CHISHOLM CO. Suite 520 1328 Bway NYC 
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TABLETS 
All 


Pain 
Headaches 
Neuralgias__. 
Colds and La Grippe 


Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic ard Sciatic Pains 


Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(If he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c WW 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 
The Antikamaia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for Free Samples 


Watch Your Blood 


When The Iron Runs Low 
You Are In Danger 


The Same As When The Mercury 
Goes Down You Know There Will 
be a Frost 


How To Make The Test That Tells 


Seana 





Actual blood tests show that a tremendously 
large number of people who are weak and ill lac 
iron in their blood and that they are ill for no 
other reason than lack of iron. Iron deficiency 
paralyzes healthy, forceful action, pulls down the 
whole organism and weakens the entire system. 

pale face, a nervous, irritable disposition, a 
lack of strength and endurance and the inability 
to cope with the strong vigorous folks in the race 
of lite—these are the sort of warning signals that 
Nature gives when the blood is getting thin, pale, 
watery and literally starving for want of iron. 
If you are not sure of your condition, go to your 
doctor and have him take your blood count and 
see where you stand or else make the following 
test yourself: See how long you can work or how 
far you can walk without becoming tired; next 
take two five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron three 
times per day after meals for two weeks. Then 
test your strength again and see how much you 
have gained. By enriching the blood and creating 
new red blood cells Nuxated Iron strengthens the 
nerves, rebuilds the weakened tissues and helps 
to instill renewed energy and power into the 
whole system. 

Unlike the older inorganic iron products, Nux- 
ated Iron is easily assimilated, does not injure 
the teeth, make them black nor upset the stomach. 
The manufacturers guarantee successful and en- 
tirely satisfactory results to every purchaser or 
they will refund your money. It is dispensed by 


all good druggists. 
’PORT Fak 
MEN 
Fithletic Groin Support 
Shilfully formed ir 
Drawer Absorbs the 
Shock ond Strainfromm 
Lvecy Step! 
Lyery thinking (Tan Wi/t 
Tun7yo. Because it 
13 Good Underwear arid 
Besides it Sypports the 
WIAL Parks ia@ Better 
ond Cleaner Way: 

We Straps Buckles nor Llestic 79 Chafe 
Union and Two Piece Sv/ts-Popular Priced 
FREE TRIAL OFFER ON REQUEST 
* SPORT APPAREL CO-MAKERS- 

- NORFOLK: VIRGINIA-USA: 























AN “ALL-’-ROUND” DOG 
Frecp & STREAM, 
GENTLEMEN : 

Being a reader of your magazine, 
would like to know which breed of dogs 
you consider the best all around hunting 
dogs? ALBERT GEIGER. 

Ans.—You do not state what kind of 
game you wish to hunt and “all-around 
hunting dogs” is somewhat ambiguous, 
taking into consideration the great va- 
riety of large and small game in this 
country. 

If you require an all-around dog for 
rabbits, partridge (ruffed grouse), pheas- 
ant, woodcock, snipe, duck and all the 
game that comes under the category of 
fur and feather, then the best dog is the 
English Springer spaniel or the Welsh 
springer. These are very scarce in Amer- 
ica but well broken to keep within range. 
They will find and retrieve anything from 
land and water. 

For woodland and swamp work you 
can’t beat the beagle, and for quail, prairie 
chicken and game to be found in the open, 
the pointer and the three kinds of setters 
are obviously the dogs. For hunting big- 
ger game, such as bear, bobcat, puma and 
the like, “savage” animals, you can either 
use the American foxhound or the aire- 
dale terrier. The latter has a very good 
nose and will be found a generally handy 
dog around the camp and home. Amer- 
ican foxhounds and the foxhounds 
airedale cross, have been found very good 
on lion, leopard and cheetah.—Eb. 





THE mn 4 FOR HUNT- 
, I 


Fretp & STREAM, 
GENTLEMEN: 

(1) I have a German beagle or dasch- 
hund that was given me and he is about 
six months old. (2) He has a very long 
pointed nose, in fact his mouth is half 
way back from the point of his nose, 
something like a shark. (3) Will you 
kindly tell me if he could be trained to 
hunt rabbits or isn’t this breed good for 


this class of work. 
Ear F. Hitter. 

Ans.—The dog you have is a dachsbund, 
now known as a badger dog. according to 
the rules of the American Kennel Club. It 
is only recently that the breed’s name has 
been changed and, of course, the reason 
is quite obvious. 

The long, pointed jaw or “pig jaw” or 
“overshot” jaw, as it is known in kennel 
parlance, is not unusual in the dachshund 
breed. It is, however, a malformation in 
any dog and would be sufficient to dis- 
qualify him at any kind of a bench show, 
if the judge was competent and possessed 
of knowledge of the breed, so do not ex- 
hibit him. 

The dachshund is strictly a hunting dog 
and he has only become a domestic house 
pet because of his gentle ways. He is, 
however, a fighter when put to it, although 
his conformation is not calculated to as- 
sist him in a struggle with a more active 
dog. Still, in Germany and other conti- 
nental countries, he is in use as a teckel or 
badger terrier to go to ground to badger 
fox, etc. The quarry is dug out, paper 
placed in the mouths of the earths, or 
they are stopped, and the badger or fox 
being turned down, will not immediately 
return to the old earth. Then a big shoot 
or drive takes place and all is game to the 
guns. The dachshund will be found 
rather slow on rabbit, which he can be 
taught readily to hunt if led by a beagle 
under fifteen inches. Dachshunds have 
been known to hunt in pack on the usual 
drag of the ainseed, etc., bag—Eb. 
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TheQuinnatissetKennels 


THOMPSON, CONN. 

(Proprietor Mrs. WINANS BURNETT) 

At-stud: LUGATE LUCID (imported) grey. Lucidisa 
provensire of beautiful grey 
puppies. 
CASTLE HILL OOA sil- 
ver brindle,) imported. Best 
Cairn in show only time ex- 
hibited in England, J. J. 
Holgate, judge. 


HIGHLAND WOLF o. 

Quinnatisset (silver grey) 

Gaporeed. A = at Ma- eg . ‘ig 
ison Square Garden, 1919. aes. i 
ALL FEES $35. —! 


We sell Cairn Terriers faster than we can breed. 
If you really want a Cairn book your dog early. 


OVERCROSS KENNELS offer at stud: 


ENGLISH GREYHOUND 
CHAMPION WAR EAGLE 
Fawn and White. Fee $25.00. 

COCKER SPANIELS 


CH. MIDKIFF ORMRYE 
Black and White Winning parti-colored dog at 
Westminster 1916-1917-1918-1919. Fee $25.00. 
PEKINGESE 


PHANTOM OF OVERCROSS 
Red Sable—Until shown, Fee $25.00. A typical 
and beautiful son of Ch. Phantom of Ashcroft. 
To approved bitches only. 


PUPPIES AND GROWN STOCK USUALLY 
FOR SALE 


OVERCROSS KENNELS, 
Bernardsville, N. J. 9L 
DALMATIANS 
Borrodale Kennels Thompson, Conn. 
offer an unusually promising litter of bitch pups. 
Strong heads, big bone, perfect markings. 

Sired by the unbeaten champion Borrodale 
Traveller, a dog earning Winners under eight 
judges, out of Cinderella, a grand-daughter of 
the famous Cinders. 











=, Briarfield Kennels, Hicksville, LI,N.Y, 
J Proprietor: Leonard Brumby 


Handling and Boarding. At 
stud champion Airedales, Fox, 
Scottish, Irish terriers, and 
}| other breeds. High-class Show 
Dogs, Companions and Puppies 
for sale. Made 8 champions 
for Marbald Kennels, and late 








Mr. M. Baldwin. A lifelong 


=— be oJ 








erpectenee among internation- 
alec i i 


orr cS) 





Champion Normanton 
Tipit invited. 


WESTMINSTER DOG SHOP 
318 WEST 42D STREET 


Largest and most sanitary kennel in city; always 100 
puppies and grown dogs on hand; poodles, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Prince Charles, Spitz cocker spaniels, black 
poodles, Irish setter, Airedales, Irish terriers, giant St. 
Bernards, bull terriers, collies, Bostons, French and Eng- 
lish bulls; many others at lowest prices in city; visit 
our kennels and convince yourself; all kinds of stud 
dogs on hand; safe shipment anywhere; always open. 
318 West 42d, New York. ‘Phone Bryant, 2714. 


BERT SWANN, PARKDALE KENNELS 
Humber Bay, P. O., Ontario 
Des prepared and handled at Canadian and American 
ows. 

At Stvup, AIREpALES: The International CuHamprion 
PoLaAM Maxim and other grand dogs. Interna- 
tional Champion Greyhound, Master Burcuer, best 
dog or bitch in Show (all breeds), Detroit, March 
28th. ALso ENGLISH BULLDOGS and ALL OTHER 
Breeps. Fees and terms on application. Correspond- 
ence invited. 


ATSTUD FEE $25.00 











THE IMPORTED WIRE FOX TERRIER 
CH. MARBALD WARSONG 


PROPERTY OF DOREDA KENNELS 
Warsong isa winner of nu 

including Winners Dogs, 

Winners 


Dogs and Special for Best Fox Terrier, 
Philadelphia, 1918, Winners, Detroit,1919 
The Dog te Use for Weak Headed and 
Light Boned Bitches 
For Full Particulars Address 
ALBERT E. MITCHELL 
Deerfield. lil, 


SHIP BITCHES TO HIGHLAND PARK, 1LL8, 


9 GREAT DANE DOGS 


FOR SALE AT RIGHT PRICES 


6 dogs, 3 bitches, Big, strong pups, from pure bred, 
A.K.C, registered stock. 
Write for particulars 
COLLINS THE FOX MAN, 


nc. 
106 S. PARK ST. REEDSBURG, WIS. 
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The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White Peafow! | = 
Pheasants 
Partridges ; : Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits ae Raccoons 
Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


Wwe are now booking orders for eggs for Spring Delivery 
from the following varieties of pheasants: Silver, 
Golden, Kingneck, Lady Ambherst, Formosan, White, 
Mongolian, Reeves, Swinhoe, Versicolor, Impeyan, Soem- 
merring, Manchurian Eared, em ong Blackthroated 
Golden, Lineated and Prince of Wale 

Also Wild Turkeys, Japanese Silkies,. Lenses. and 
Mallard Ducks. 8S. C. Buff Orpington and R. Red fowls. 
We also offer for sale five varieties of Peatowl Also 
Crane, Swan and Fancy Ducks. Also Doves of several 
varieties. Deer Jack Rabbits. 

Send $1.00 in stamps for colortype catalogue. 


Chiles & Company - Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 











RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest. fast 

est, and best fighting of all 

pit games, and the most 
beautiful of all fowls. Send 

for catalogue. Young fowls 
hatched last Spring $8.50 for 

one male and two females. 

GEORGE W. MEANS 

Unies Street Concord, North Carolina 











Marmot Pheasantry 
Ornamental and Game Birds, Wild Water Fowl, etc. 
Registered Police Dogs, Airedales, Bostons, etc. 


We have one of the largest Game Breeding Farms in the 
U.S. and we warrant anything we ship. 


MARMOT, OREGON 




















Decoys, Callers, Pure Bred 
No limit. ild Mallard $4.00 pair, extra hen $2.50. Black 
Mallard $5.00 pair, no extra hens. English Callers $8.00 
pair, extra hen $5.00. Duck book 25c. Muscovy Ducks 
89. 00 trio, Mail draft, ¢ C. Breman Co., Danvil ite, Il. i. 


YES—!I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell 
us what you want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 


(Established In 1866) 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE" 








PATENTS Our practice uae extended 
over a period of 74 years. 
Allcommunications strictly confidential. Prompt, 
efficient, conscientious service. Handbook free 
on request, 
MUNN & CO. 
Patent Attorneys 
681 Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
Washington Office Chicago Office 
625 F. Street Tower Bldg. 








Cranes | 














INSTRUCTIONS FOR NET MAKING 


Fish Nets easily 

made by 21 photo- 

yzaphs and print- 

instructions. 

today and 

learn how. Price 

— ‘ 25c. postpaid. 

w. E. CLAYTON, Altoona, Kansas 


BUILD {vs STEEL BOAT 


From Pattervs and printed = 
instructions. Work easy = 
m aporeg furnished, Save » 

oat. Also © te Boats. Send fur catalogue and price 
¥. ~ He DARKOW STEEL” BOAT CO. 601 Erie St., Albion, Mich. 


JULIAN’S BAIT [Pores 


For “Everything Wearing Fins” ESTIMONY 
im both fresh and salt waters. The SS LIAN's 
Liquid Fishing Lure that enables Pish- A users, also 
ermen to “MAKE GOOD" under All —_ ne 
conditions. Casting, Trolling or Stig "formation for 
: Fishing. Price ONE Dollar per tottle, | “The Man Behind 
Taaps Maan | with full directions. For sale at all she Rod * Mailed 

first-class eporting goods stores for stamp. 


SEO. W. JULIAN, ALBANY BUILDING, GD Beach $1., Besten, Mess. 
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Are You Look- 
ing for a Dog? 


As will have been noticed, 
FIELD AND STREAM is very 
practical in everything and its 
kennel columns are patron- 
ized by men and women, 
sportsmen and sportswomen 
who know the value of a 
REAL DOG, whether as a HUNT- 
ING DOG, COMPANION, GUARD or 
BENCH SHOW DOG. 


Recognizing there are thou- 
sands in search of a PURE- 
BRED DOG or PUPPY of some 
kind, Fretp AND STREAM has 
decided that if a reader re- 
quire a dog of any kind and 
will fill out the following 
coupon, the KENNEL DeEpart- 
MENT of this magazine will 
give advice as to where the 
desired dog may be purchased. 


Mark with an X the kind of 
dog (male or female) you re- 
quire of the following breeds: 


Airedale Terrier 
Bull Terrier 
Bulldog 
Cairn Terrier 
Chow Chow Dog 
Irish Setter 
Irish Terrier 
Maltese 
Old English Sheepdog 
Cocker Spaniel 
Collie 
Dalmatian 
English Setter 
Field Spaniel 
Foxhound 
Fox Terrier (smooth) 
Fox Terrier (wire-haired) 
French Bulldog 
Greyhound 
Griffon (sporting) 
Pekingese 
Pointer 
Pomeranian 
Retriever 
Russian Wolfhound 
Sealyham Terrier 
German Shepherd (police dog) 
Sporting Spaniel 
Irish Water Spaniel 
Irish Wolfhound. 
Any Hunting Hound 
(specify kind) 
CUT OUT COUPON BELOW 
— a eee eee 


To the Editor of the Kennel De- 
partment, Fietp & Stream, 

25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Sir: 

Kindly advise me as to where I 
would be able to get a dog, bitch 
or puppy (state age and sex) of 
the breed marked above. It is un- 
derstood that this application car- 
ries with it no obligation on my 
part and no guaranty on your part. 


Fn Cn nD 


Name 


= 
— 
== 
= 
—= 
= 


Ss 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


Gun and Tackle Repair 
Shop for Rent 


Equipped with power, tools, lathe, ete. Must be an 
experienced man capable of Browning, Blueing, Re- 
stocking, etc, Will lease for five years. References 


required, 
Address 


JOS. A. MARKS & CO. 
93 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


LOOK ANGLERS! 


Don't be misled, prolong the life of your Rods. Use 
ole reliable PAAR” transparent and water- 
proof, be from Missouri, try a bottle. Postpaid 60c, 
M.O. Herculees Glue will mend anything. 
Postpaid 35c. 


BOYER VARNISH CO. 
146 West 68th Street NEW YORK CITY 


CASH PAI for buttertlies, insects. 


The work is simple with 
my pricelist, pictures, descriptions and 
instructions. Hundreds of kinds wonted 
for collections, colleges, museums. Send 
4c at once for prospectus. SINCLAIK, 
Dealer in Insects, B-23 OCEAN PARK, CALIF. 

















SS ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 
(a Plant their natural foods—wWild Celery, v’ild 
rice, musk grass, etc. Grow in shallow lakes 

or streams, Information free. Write. 


CLYDE 8. TERRELL, Dept, 0-48, Oshkesh, Wis. 





BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—Old-time and mod- 
ern firearms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—Has more Bea- 
gle news than all the others. Sample FREE. 
Subscription $1.50 per year. Address Desk A. 
M., Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly: seven acre fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100.00. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 


INVENTORS SHOULD SEND for our free 
Guide Book, “How to Get Your Patent.” Upon 
receipt of model or sketch we give our opinion 
of its patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 
77, Washington, D. C 

GUNS—NEW AND SECOND-HAND. Buy, Sell 
and Exchange. Leaders in Low Prices. Write 
for List. Carver Vulcanizing Company, Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 


MANGE Eczema, ear canker, goitre, sore 
eyes, cured or no charge. Write 
for particulars. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Dept. F. S. Hot Springs, Ark. 








UNEXCELLED TAXIDERMY WoORK—Our 
taxidermy work is unexcelled in every respect. 
Give us a trial as proof of our merits. Grove 
Taxidermy Shop, Humboldt, Iowa. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING AND FINISHING— 
Any six- or eight-exposure film up to Post Card 
size developed and printed, 10c; or enlargement, 
8x10, your favorite negative, 20c. Special intro- 
ductory offer to show high quality work. Asso- 
ciated Photo Co., Dept. 14, Cincinnati, Sta. A. 


WANTED to correspond with some gentleman, 
between the ages of 50 to 60 years old, who un- 
derstands and is congenial, of traveling man’s or 
business ways, or clerk who wants to go on a 
small piece of land on a lake and raise high- 
grade tobacco; neat cabin, etc. I know the busi- 
ness and have some I raised here. References 
exchanged. J. W. Zesbaugh, Crosby, Minn. 


FOUND—A Double Express Rifle made by Hol- 
land & Holland, London, for Mr. Townsend 
Smith of Rhode Island. Apply, giving descrip- 
tion to Captain J. S., care of John Rigby & Co., 
Gunmakers, Sackville, Street, London, England. 


VH GRADE PARKER, 28 gauge ejector, with 
extra checkering. Like new. Will exchange for 
high-grade 20 gauge, ejector. Dr. Sutton, Rialto 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


EVERY FISHERMAN can now rewind his 
own poles to look like new by using “CELO.” 
It instantly seals each wrapping without discolor. 
ing your silk. Transparent oa absolutely water: 
proof. Dries in one minute. Liberal bottle 
“CELO” sent postpaid for 35c. E. Christof- 
ferson, Box 124, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


STOP, LOOK, READ. I will make you a Black 
Fox Rancher on easy payments, to suit you. 
Write for particulars. Enclose stamp. Wilfrid 
L. Todd, Milltown, N. B. 


LET US TAN YOUR —_ fe your heath 
| quest. and rug _ work. logue on 

uest HE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR co. 
OCHESTER, 
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THE UTILITY OF THE BEAGLE 
= merry little beagl@ may be found 


jn countries very far apart and where 
he is used for vastly different kinds of 
sport. For instance, there is a wide 
change from the cottontail rabbit in 
North America to the brush-tailed kan- 
garoo of western Australia. Our beagle 
is also fond of the agouti of South Ainer- 
ica and he will revel in hunting the bucks 
in the South African bush and make a 
very tidy show in pack and a good deal 
of sport in India on jackal. In England 
the beagle is very seldom used for rab- 
biting, his place being taken by springer 
spaniels or terriers. Rather he is hunted 
on hare and there are foot-beagles and 
horse-beagles. Packs of beagles are kept 
by the great public schools, such as Eton, 
and a good deal of the curriculum of 
venery is learned at these institutions, 
which foster the ambitions of the coming 
soldier and sportsman—although the one 
is generally the other. 
It is only about fifteen years since bea- 
gles were first used for kangaroo in Aus- 
tralia. When camel transport was one 


The Beagle. 


of the means of communication and trade 
between the coast and the Coolgardie and 
Kalgoorlie gold fields, large numbers of 
the different kinds of kangaroo were no- 
ticed between Fremantle and the fields. 
A scion of a distinguished English family 
who then was riding transport for a 
living, begged of his sister, who is a 
Duchess at home, to send him a pack of 
beagles. This the lady did, and it was 
not long before the pack managed to kill 
a brush-tailed kangaroo. Once “blooded” 
they were completely entered to marsupial 
and provided great sport. 

Their descendants are accomplishing 
the same to-day, much to the delight of 
practically everyone who owns a horse. 
These beagles will run down their brush 
in from 40 to 60 minutes. 


WARTS 


Will you kindly let me know if there 
is any preventive for warts on a dog? 
Have a pointer dog and his body and 
legs are covered with warts ranging from 
the size of a pin to the size of a dime. 

This does not hurt him in particular 
but disfigures him very badly. If there 
is any cure for this it will be greatly 
appreciated. An Op READER. 

Ans.—So far as we know there is no 
preventive against warts save seeing to 
the cleanliness of your pointer dog and 
his isolation from dogs so affected. Warts 
often occur on the mouth, ears, lips, body, 
etc. They may be removed by a sharp 
knife or a ligature tied tightly around 
the root. Place the blade flat to the root 
of the wart and cauterize with a hot iron. 
Nitrate of silver must not be used where 
the dog can get at it with his tongue. If 
the base of the removed wart has to be 
dressed 4vith nitrate of silver, tightly 
muzzle the dog. The crueler way is the 
shorter way to heal the flesh. Another 
way is to use bicarbonate of soda slightly 
dampened. This can be put on frequently 
with a spomge or a paint brush—Eb. 
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Zane Grey—E. F. Warner, Pub. 


Six Big Western Zane Grey Novels 


“There is a bigness to the novels of Zane Grey that makes them impressive. He is a 
prophet as well as poet of the West, He sees the West in all its largeness, its grandeur; 
he interprets its massive mountains, its deep cafions, its free life and its free thoughts 
as no other novelist now writing has done. 


Scene from Motion Picture “Desert Gold” 











“Dumas did not compose more steadily nor more elaborately.” 


WILDFIRE 

The thrilling adventures of a “wild-horse 
rider,” his wonderful steed, and an unusual 
heroine who captivates the hearts of both. 
THE BORDER LEGION 

The adventures of a young girl who follows 
her lover to a lawless Western mining camp. 
THE HERITAGE OF THE DESERT 

A rushing story of the Southwest—life in 
the color and beauty of the Painted Desert 
country. 


RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE 

A romance of men who dared greatly and 
women who could both ride and love—an 
American Lorna Doone, 

RAINBOW TRAIL 

Story of a fine young clergyman who be- 
comes a wanderer in the great, lonely West- 
ern uplands. 

DESERT GOLD 

The story is full of stirring and dramatic in- 
cidents of battles with bandits and long, 
weary journeys across the desert. 


Zane Grey is probably the most popular writer that has ever appeared in the pages of 
Fretp anp Stream, You who have read his hunting and fishing stories know what a won- 


derful writer he is. 


Probably one of the best things he has ever done is ‘‘Desert Gold.” 


This book has just been produced as a motion picture with the personal co-operation of the 


author. 





On April 13th Mr. Warner, publisher of Fietp anv Stream, received a letter including 


the following paragraph with regard to this 


icture: “I want to write you about our hunting 


trip into the desert this Fall, but, first of all, I want to tell you about ‘Desert Gold,’ having 
just returned from the Colorado Desert, where this picture was being filmed. 


“At last it is finished. 


It is the greatest Western picture that has ever been made. 


Wonderful! Beautiful! Simply heart-satisfying to me. 
“This is the first of my books that has been shown on the screen where the real char- 
acters are acted by a superb cast, splendidly chosen, and where the scenes were made on a 


location in the Colorado Desert, selected by me. 





Remember, all these books are full library size, well bound, each one printed in large 
type, containing full page illustrations and having a paper wrapper in color—just the kind 
ot a book that you want to read and own, and read again. 

Over a million Zane Grey books have been sold the last few months, and it is almost 
impossible for the publishers to keep up with the demand. However, we were fortunate enough 


in securing a quantity of the last printings. 


In order to give the readers of FIELD AND StreaM, who have always been great admirers 
of Zane Grey, an opportunity to secure “Desert Gold” before seeing this story on the screen 


we are making the following offer: 


SPECIAL OFFER—How to Secure One of These Books—FREE: 
Send us two new subscribers to Fretp anp Stream at $2.00 a year and we will 
send you your choice of any one of these books free, postage prepaid. 
Or one year’s subscription to FreLp anp Stream, with the choice of any one of 
above books—both for $2.50, or if already a subscriber you can have your sub- 


scription extended. 


Field and Stream, 25 West 45th St., N. Y. City. 8-19 


Gentlemen : 


Enclosed find $4.00 in payment for two yearly 

















subscriptions to FierLD aND STREAM. Send me 


FREE, Postage Prepaid 
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Are You a Woodsman 


—Or a Dub? 


When you go into the wilds this fall will you hold up your 
head as a “regular fellow”—or be laughed at as a “tenderfoot,” 
a “dude sport” or “tyro”? 


Will the guides give you the laugh and pass the knowing 
wink as you try to bluff your way through—or will they hold 
you in sincere respect as a man who has “been there an’ 
done it.” 


Ask yourself a few of these questions and mark yourself 
honestly on a basis of 100%: 


If you or a hunting companion broke a leg what would 
you do? 

Can you light a fire without matches? 

Can you clean @ high-power rifle so that you know it 
will be in good shape next time you want it? 

Can you tell from the tracks of a wounded deer in what 
part he is hit and how far he will run? 

Can yaqu clean your kill, sling it for carrying and do 
you know the easiest way to get it into camp? 

Can you skin your kill and put the antlers, head or hide 
in condition to stand the trip to the taxidermist? 


: 
2 
= 
= 
= 
: 
= 
: If you stray from the trail can you find your way back 
with compass—without compass? 

Can you mbke up a complete, well-balanced grub list 
for a four weeks’ trip for a given number of men—with- 
out finding when you get there that you have forgotten 
thre sugar, the bacon, the coffee, or other vital ne-essities? 

Can you cook flap-jacks, game birds, venison and other 
woods fare in a way that will get you home again on your 
own pins? 

Z 
= 
= 
| 
= 
= 
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It is more important than ever that you should have this 
knowledge this year! Many of the best professional woods- 
men and guides are “over there” guiding scouting parties 
in no-man’s land. If you get anyone to guide you this year 
it may be an inexperienced farmer’s boy. 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook covers not only the sub- 
jects mentioned above, but literally hundreds of others. 
This Handbook is the result of over four years of work on 
the part of Warren H. Miller, former editor of Fretp anp 
STREAM, and a number of assistants. In its preparation Mr. 
Miller has had access to the complete files of more than 
twenty years of Fretp AND Stream, all standard works on 
the outdoors, and has advised and consulted with such well- 
known authorities as Lieutenant-Colonel Townsend Whelen, 
Powhatan Robinson, David Abercrombie, Stewart Edward 
White, Ezra H. Fitch, Chas. Askins, C. L. Gilman, E. M. Gill, 
Ernest Thompson Seton and others. 


It is true that no book, however complete, can possibly 
make an accomplished woodsman out of a novice, but this 
“outdoor encyclopedia” will repay careful study and, as it 
is in convenient form and is canvas-bound to stand rough 
usage, it can go right to camp with you for consulting at a 
moment’s notice. 


- mt \\\ 


For sale at all first-class sporting goods stores or 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $2.50 will bring your 
copy of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and ful year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to Fiecp anp Stream, America’s leading 
sportsman’s magazine. ‘Outdoorsman’s Handbook above—$1.50, subscrip- 
tion alone—$2.00, total value $3.50. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City F. & S.—8-19 


Gentlemen: 
I’m on! Send me the Handbook and Fretp anp Stream for a year. Enclosed 


and check which you want.) 


is $2.50. 

Name ccccccccccccecseccccccecccccscccccccccccoccscecccccccoscesoenccoooes 

PEIOED cncvccésccnacccescccodescssecccccseccccs coccsecécedsceceessesoses 
(If you want only the Handbook or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount, 
HOUDOGQANNNGNNNUONEASANAAAAAUAAVOUOOOANALOOOOOONEOSOOUOUOUOUUOODEEGRGOONGOUOOOOOUOUOO OOO EEEOGOOOOOGOOOOOUOOOUOUOOUEEEREOGONOQUQUOOOUOUOUAUSUUUUOEEUEUOGOOOOOOOOOOONOOOOOOOUOVOOGOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOL = 





, _ Dorit look for premiums or 
fd coupons, as the cost of 
i! Soe he tobaccos blended in 
s »eAMEL Cigarettes pro 
ibits the use of them.4 
MANUFACTURED iv 


RYREYNOLDS @o co. 
WINSTON FM CGA, 


Cigarettes 





made to meet 
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he. Bell: your taste! 
oe et i 





18c a package 


AMELS are offered you as a cigarette entirely out of 

the ordinary—a flavor and smoothness never before 
attained. To best realize their quality compare Camels 
with any cigarette in the world at any price! 


Camels flavor is so refreshing, pleasant cigaretty odor. And, 


so enticing, it will win you at 
once—it is so new and unusual. 
That’s what Camels expert 
blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobacco gives 
you! You'll prefer this blend to 
either kind cf tobacco smoked 
straight! 


As you smoxe Camels, you'll 
note absence of any unpleasant 
cigaretty aftertaste or any un- 


you'll be delighted to discover 
that you can smoke Camels lib- 
erally without tiring your taste! 


Take Camels at any angle— 
they surely supply cigarette con- 
tentment beyond anything you 
ever experienced. They’re a 
cigarette revelation! You do 
not miss coupons, premiums or 
gifts. You’ll prefer Camels 


quality! 


Camels ere sold everywhere in scientifically 


sealed packages of 20 cigarettes or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered carton. 
We strongly recommend this carton for the home 
or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CIGARETTES 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 








